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PREFACE. 


About sixty years ago a young Englishman, placed 
by the exigencies of public service amidst strangers in an 
i^ospitable and till t W little-known clime, occupied him- 
self in collecting materials, which have since afforded the 
key to the religion of one-fifth of the human race. That 
Englishman was Brian Houghton Hodgson, and a brief 
notice of his career in India, may not be out of place here. 

Bom at the close of the last century, he entered 
the Bengal Civil Service as a writer on April 30, 1818. 
According to the rules of the Service at the time, he 
had, on his arrival at Calcutta, on August following, 
to attend for a year the College of Eort William, and pass 
through the usual course of training there. His career at the 
College was a highly satisfactory one, and he distinguiEthed 
himself greatly by his zeal, assiduity and successful study of 
the Persian language. On August 20, 1819, he was appointed 
Assistant to the Commissioner of Kumaon, which ofSce ^ 
exchanged, on the following year, for that of Assistant fo 
the Eesident of Kathmandu. His services in these two 
offices were well-spoken of, and in two years (November 23, 
1822) he was promoted to the Foreign Office, as Officiating 
Deputy Secretary in the Persian Department. At tim be- 
ginning of 182di he returned to Kathmandu to assumecharge 
of the Post Office there ; but he did not hold it long. In 
March 1825, he reverted to his former office of Assistimt 
to the Bosident, which he held till he was himself appointed 
Eesident in January 1833. His career as a Ee^ent ex- 
tended from that time to the dose of 1843, when Im retired 
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fr(HQ the Service. His sojourn in Nepal thus extended over 
a period of tweniy-one years. In 1848, he returned to India, 
and lived for nine years at Parjiling as a private resid^t, 
engaged in literary and scientific pursuits. 

Gifted with intellectual powers of the highest order, 
thoroughly weU educated, and possessing indomitable energy, 
Mr. Hodgson was always most laudably employed, and the 
result of his labotirs placed him in the foremost rank as 
an accomplished man of letters and a highly successful 
cultivator of science in India. 

Of his services to Government no notice need be taken 
here. Suffice it to say that he repeatedly received cordial 
thanks for them, and all along enjoyed the fullest confidence 
of his employers. To him is especially due the credit of 
frustrating, at a very critical period, the intrigues which 
were being carried on for the overthrow of English supre- 
macy in India by the Sikhs, the Sindhians, and the Mar- 
hattas during the first Afghan war when the country 
was denuded of British troops. Puring the years 1838 to 
1842 he was instrumental iu intercepting twenty-three 
missions from Eathmandu to the plains, and in holding back 
the Nepal Purbar from avenging the defeat it had sustained 
id 1816. Hi s wisdom, tact, influence, and judicious manage- 
ment also contributed largely to secure for the British 
Government the cooperation of Nepalese soldi^ during the 
Miutiny of 1867-58. 

*His literary labours may be noticed imder two heads : first, 
what were undertaken for Government ; second, what were 
rend^ed to the republic of letters. Under the first head come 
ihe various memoirs and reports which he submitted to Govem- 
;ment in his official capacity. The ordinary round of duties 
^^OT<dving on an Assistant in an Indian embassy is limited 
|^elllp 1 :^$h ; but an officer in a foreign Court has many opportu- 
;^ti^.of colleciing and digesting valuable information, and- 
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Mr. Hodgson utilised them to the utmost. While wiwldng 
as Assistant to the Resident, his attention was first directed 
to the military organisation of Nepal, and his studies resulted 
in two memoirs giving details regarding the then fiviating 
force of the Nepal Durbar, the military tribes and races 
from which it was drawn, their tribal names and classifica- 
tion, their physical and moral qualities as soldiers, their pay 
and discipline, as also the manufacture of their arms and 
ammunitions. He closed his memoirs with the suggestion 
that the British Government should obtain through the 
Durbar the services of a large body of the Gurkha soldiery, 
so as, on the one hand, to reduce the chances of coUision 
with Nepal, and, on the other, to remove the homogeniety of 
the Bengal army. The memoirs were very favourably 
received, and elicited the hearty thanks of Government j hut 
the suggestion was not acted upon until many years after. 

Mr. Hodgson next turned his attention to the com- 
merce of Nepal with the people of the plains on this sid^ 
and with those of Central Asia and China on the other. 
For some time before the first Nepal war this commerce 
was extensive, and Mr. Hodgson’s object, in the papers he 
wrote on the subject, was to furnish practical directions, 
routes and details about travelling, and custom house chaises, 
with a view to revive that commerce, and divert the people* 
from their warlike propensities. The topographical and 
statistical information compiled in those papers was ^of 
high importance, comprising as they did translations of 
some old itineraries from Kathmandu to Darjiling, and 
of all principal military routes in the valley of Nepal. 

The legal administration of the country also found in 
binn an able and most faithful historiographer. The 
administration was purely Hindu, absolutely untoutfiM^ ty 
foreign iufiuence for several centuries, and in ithe v^ 
justly recognised the outcome of andent Indian Brtihinaiide 
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laws developed by Indian administrators. His essay on 
this subject appeared in the Besearches of the Asiatic 
Society of Bmigal, and for the first time gave to Europeans 
a Mthful and complete picture of the social condition of the 
people of Nepal. The opinion of the Bengal Government on 
this report was thus expressed — ** This subject is one which 
possesses much interest, whether for the legislator, the his- 
torian, or the philosopher. In Hindustan we look in vain 
for any traces of Hindu legislation or government. The 
Moslem conquerors have everywhere swept them away. 
And if we wish to enquire what are the features of the 
Hindu system of Jurisprudence and Judicature it is in 
Nepal we must seek for the answer. Mr. Hodgson is the 
first who has enabled us to obtain a precise and definative 
view of the subject. His information was transmitted to 
the Governor-General, and the Governor-General deemed it 
of sufficient importance to authorise its publication.” 

During his sojourn in Nepal Mr. Hodgson was greatly 
impressed by the evils which resulted from the borders of 
the Nepal territory, serving as an Alsatia to the criminal 
classes of India. The weakly governed domioion of the 
king of Oudh was a rich field of adventure for men of this 
class, and when hard-pressed they always found a secure 
asylum in those borders. Nor were their operations confined 
to Oudh. Well-organised parties sallied forth from the 
Teyai every year, and committed depredations over the whole 
of India, as far as Dakkhan, returning from their expeditions, 
heavily laden with booty, during the rains when Thuggi and 
highway robbery were the least productive. Before devising 
memis for the suppression of the evil, Mr. Hodgson deemed it 
expedient to collect information from the robbers themselves 
and others familiar with the subject, and compiled a large 
mass of authentic depositions and facts for which he received 
the most cordial acknowledgmmits of Govemnent. They 
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ultimately, but after some delay, led to the establishment 
of the Thu^ Department, which has completdy brok^ up 
the organized bands of robbers which had been for a long 
time the opprobrium of every civilized Government in India. 

The next subject to which reference should be made 
is Indian Education. The battle fought between the 
Anglicists and the Orientalists during the administration 
of Lord William Bentinck, was of too stirring a character 
to escape the notice of Mr. Hodgson. Bemarkable alike 
for the force and massiveness of his intellect and for his 
disinterestedness and devotion to the well-being of the 
people of this country, he plunged into it with characteristic 
intrepidity. But he joined neither the Anglicists led 
by Lord William Bentinck, Mr. Macaulay, Mr. Trevelyan 
and Dr. Duff, nor the Orientalists who were represented 
Dr. Wilson, Dr. Tytler, Mr. Thoby Prinsep and Mr. John 
Colvin. He could not for a moment believe that the English 
language could under any circumstance be made the 
vernacular of the two htindred and forty millions of India, 
and he cherished equal doubts about the fitness of the 
Sanskrit and the Arabic languages for the every-day use of 
the various nationalities and races who inhabit this vast 
country. He adopted, therefore, a middle course. Without? 
detracting from the merits of the English language and’ 
of the ancient classics as instruments of inteUectual culture 
for the select few, he held that education to be effectual 
for the masses must be imparted through the medium' of 
the current vernaculars. In Europe vernacular languages 
had achieved wonderful success. They had dispelled the 
impervious gloom of the Middle Ages, and inau^^irated 
an era of widespread intellectual enlightenment, the like ol 
which the world had never before seen ; and he m^ed that^ 
under Himilar circumstances, the vernaculars of India were 
well able to accomplish the same object. This via media. 



however, did not commend itself to men’s minds at the time. 
People in power then were so wedded to their extreme 
opinions that they could not listen to what appeared to 
them to he a mere compromise, and the admirable letters in 
which Mr. Hodgson put forth his views in the columns of 
the local newspapers and afterwards published in book-form 
were to a great extent neglected by them. But the letters 
did not fail to attract the attention of persons who had not 
fallen in with the theories of the two contending parties, 
and the testimony home by these regarding the soundness 
of his ai^uments, must have been a source of great satisfac- 
tion to the learned author. In a letter to the Political 
Agent at Bhopal, in 1838, the late Dr. John Wilson, of 
Bombay, than whom few could speak with greater emphasis 
on questions relating to Indian education, remarked — “ Mr. 
Hodgson’s advocacy of the vernaculars is most powerful and 
convincing. They must be the medium of the regeneration 
of India, as they have been such of every country on the 
face of the globe.” In the same year the official Report on 
Education in Bengal (p. 200) contained the following: 
"No one has more earnestly urged the duty of communica- 
ting European knowledge to the natives than Mr. Hodgson ; 
no one has more powerfully shown the importance of 
•employing the vernacular languages for accomplishing that 
object ; no one has more eloquently illustrated the necessity 
of conciliating the learned and making them our coadjutors 
in*the great work of a nation’s regeneration.” Pive years 
after, in his address to the Medical College of Calcutta, 
Professor Sir William O’Shaughnessy said — " The progress of 
the principles of Normal and Yemacular Education cannot 
now be checked. These facts (see his address to the Medical 
> College students) have deprived the anti- vernacular party 
of even a pretext for advocating the exclusive use either of 
English or of the learned native tongues. Let those who 
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wish well to India, and desire to see its inhabitants flourish 
in knowledge, visit the secondary schools of the new Medi< 
cal College, and they will see the first fruits of the Normal 
system. I have felt it an imperative duty to publish these 
important facts. It is the only contribution I can offer to 
the measures of the eminent and wise philanthropist under 
whose auspices normal instruction is now claiming public 
support.” Truth once put forth can never be lost, and it is 
gratifying to notice that for the last thirty years Mr. Hodg- 
son’s opinion has been very widely accepted, and much 
has already been done in India to accord to the vernaculars 
their right place in the curriculum of education. 

The next question of local value to which Mr. Hodgson 
addressed himself was the fitness of the Himalaya mountains 
for the settlement of Europeans. He had watched with lively 
interest the introduction of tea-planting at Darjiling, and 
knowing how intimately that industry was connected with 
that of European colonization in this country, he came to the 
conclusion that, though the plains would not, and could not, 
be inhabited permanently by Englishmen, no objection would 
apply to the hills, and if adequate and remunerative occupa- 
tions could be found for them there, the problem would 
at once be solved. The then lieutenant-Govemor of Bengal* 
was struck by this opinion, and desired Mr. Hodgson to • 
furnish him with a memorandum thereon. The report 
furnished pleased him much, and “ he ordered its publica- 
tion along with some of the author’s previous Essays Ibo 
make up an entire number of the * Selections from the 
Records.’ No. XXVII was the result, whereby most of 
the aforementioned papers, though in themselves hardly 
official, became so by adoption.” 

The papers above noticed form but a small fraction 
of the writings of Mr. Hodgson. A keen observer, master 
of a facile pen, and enthusiastically devoted to study, he n^- 
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lected no opportunity of taking notes of all tliat appeared 
before him, ‘whether performed by man or produced by 
hature and his writings are as varied as they are voluminous, 
bearing the most satisfactory evidence of his ardent zeal, 
unremitting industry, and profound learning. Man formed 
the central figure of his study, and he devoted a great part 
of his time to researches into the elucidation of the ethnic 
relations, the languages, the ancient history, the literatures, 
and the handicrafts of the different tribes of men who fell 
under his observation. His ethnolo^cial papers* include 

• The following is a list of the papers : — 

1. On the Languages, Literature, and Beligion of the Bauddhas of 
Nepal and Bhot. As. Ees. vol. XV L 

2. On the Aborigines of the Sub-Himalayas. Jour. A. S. B. vols. XVI. 

3. Ethnography and Geography of the Sub-Himalayas, /6., vol. XVII, p. I. 

4. On the Chepdng and Edsunda Tribes of Nepal, i6., vol. XVII. 

6. Comparative Vocabulary of the Languages of the broken tribes of 
Nepal, ib., vols. XXVI and XXVII. 

6. On the several Dialects of the Kiranti language, fj., vol. XXVI. 

7. Vayu Vocabulary, tS., vol. XXVI. 

8. Vayu Grammar, ib,, vol. XXVI. 

9. Bahing Vocabulary, t6., vol. XXVI. 

10. Grammar of the Bahing dialect, »&., vol. XXVII. 

^ 11. Origin and Classification of the Military Tribes of Nepal, ib., vol. II. 

12. Classification of the New&rs ; or People of Nepal Proper, t5. 
vol. III. 

18. Sifan and Horsok Vocabularies. On the Trans-himalayan Tribes of 
Hor-Teul, Sog-Yeul, and Sifan, ii., vol. XXII. 

• 14. On the Tibetan Type of Mankind, ib , vol. XVII, p. II. 

15* Caucasian and Mongolian Affinities, i&., vol. XXII. 

iG. Comparative Vocabulary of the several Languages and Dialects of 
the Eastern Sub-Himalayas from the Kali or Gbogra to Dhansri, ib, vol. XVI. 

17, 18. On the Aborigines of the North East Frontier (Assam and 
south of it), ib; vols* XVllI and XIX. 

19. Indo-Chinese borderers and their connection with the Himalayan 
and Tibetan tribes, ib,, vol. XXII. 

20. On the Aborigines of the Sooth of India ; cultivated and unculti- 
vated, vols. XVIII, XIX. 
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all the different and till then almost unknown tribes of the 
Eastern Himalayas to the Indo-Chinese borders, and seyeral 
of Central and Southern India as far as Ceylon, and the 
information collected have been pronounced by competent 
judges to he of high scientific value. Speaking of one of 
them — ^the litttle volume on the Kooch, Bodo and Bhimal 
tribes, — ^Dr. Latham writes : “ The Kooch, Bodo and Bhimal, 
is the title of one of Mr. Hodgson’s works, and it is a model 
of an ethnological monograph.” Speaking more generally, 
he says, “ Next come in brilliant succession the labours of 
Botta, Layard, and Eawlinson, to which may be added the 
bold yet cautious criticism and varied observations of 
Hodgson, illustrating the obscure Ethnology of the Hima- 
layan Indians.” Chevalier Bunsen, in his ‘Philosophy of 
Universal Histoiy,’ is equally emphatic in his estimate of 
Mr. Hodgson’s works. According to him, “our highest 
living authority and best informant on the Ethnology of 
the native races of India is Mr. B. H. Hodgson, who uses 
Tamilian as the general name of the Non- Aryan races.” 

Dr. Hooker dedicated his “ Rhododendrons of Himalaya” 
to Mr. Hodgson, “ whose researches into the physical geogra- 
phy and especially the ethnology of the people of the Eastern 
Himalaya,” he said, are beyond all praise.” Professor Owei^ 
in his report to the British Association, May 1863, bore th® 
following testimony on the subject : “ Mr. Hodgson, my 
accomplished and scientific friend, has contributed an 
important element to the Ancient History of India, by* his 
Buddhist researches, and he has now established an addi- 
tional claim to the gratitude of the Ethnologist, by the 
collection he has made of the skulls of various tribes.” Dr. 

21, 22. On the Aborigines of the Nilgiris, two papers, H., vol. XXV. 

28. On the Aborigines of the Eastern Qh&ts. 

2i. On the Aborigines of Ceylon. 

25. On the Aborigines of Central India, J A. S. 6., vol. XVII. 

26. On the Eoo(^, Bodo and Bhimal THbes, ti., vol. XVIJI. 
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Baniaxd Davis, on the same occasion, said : ** Mr. Hodgson 
early and constantly felt that the most interesting object of 
natural history is man himself, and he devoted his unremit* 
ting attention to the study of the many curious tribes vrith 
whom his long residence in India brought him in contact. 
He studied the physical and philological aspects of the 
subject, and was at infinite pains to gain a knowledge of 
the ideas as well as languages of these races. One of 
the most complete Ethnological Essays ever written, is Mr. 
Hodgson’s hook on Kooch, Bodo, and DMmal Tribes.” 
Other authorities, equally distinguished, have spoken in 
similar terms of Mr. Hodgson’s ethnological works, but I 
shall forbear to quote them. 

Mr. Hodgson’s researches into religion are limited to 
that form of it which prevails in Nepal — the Buddhism of 
S'ikya Sinha as it manifested itself in that Alpine region on 
its expulsion from Hindustan, — but he has done more on 
that subject than any other European writer.* Before his 

* The following are the titles of his essays on this subject : 

1. Sketch of Buddhism, derived from the Bauddha Scriptures of NepaL 
Trans. B. A. S., vol. ii. 

2. Quotations in proof of the above. Jour, B. A. S., vol. V. 
t 8. On Buddhist Symbols, vol XVIII. 

4, 5. On the Besemblance of the Symbols of Buddhism and Sinaism. 
Quart. Ori. Mag., vol. VII, two papers. 

6. On the Bauddha Literatuie and Beligion of Nepal. As. Bes., vol. 
XVI. 

' 7. Sketch of Buddhism, Jour. As. Soc., vol. V. 

8. On Bauddha Inscriptions, f&., vol. III. 

9. On Ancient Inscriptions, s&., vol. III. 

10. On Samath Inscriptions, ib., vol. IV. 

11. On the Buins of Samaran (Simroun), <5., vol. IV. 

12. Bemarks on an Inscription in the Bunga and Tibetan characters 
from Nepal, »J., vol. IV. 

18. On the Belies of the Catholic Mission in Tibet and Nepal, ib* 
vol XVII, p. II. 

U. A Bauddha Disputation on Caste^ Trans. B. A. S., vol. III. 
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fimft aU that was known of Buddhism was crude, vague and 
shadowy, derived from secondary and by no means reliable 
sources. He it was who established the subject on a sound 
philosophic basis. To quote the language of M. Csoma de 
Kdros, than whom no European had studied the literature of 
Tibetan Buddhism with greater success, “ Mr. Hodgson’s 
illustrations of the literature and religion of the Buddhists 
form a wonderful combination of knowledge on a new subject 
with the deepest philosophical speculations.” The opinion of 
the illustrious savant, Eugene Bumouf, in regard to one of 
Mr. Hodgson’s papers is equally emphatic. In his Intro- 
duction to the History of Buddhism, he says, “ In the Asiatic 
Mesearohes for the year 1828 was contained a dissertation 
by Mr. Hodgson, full of ideas entirely new regarding the 
languages, literature, and religion of Nepal and of Tibet ; 
and this first essay contained also an account of the different 
philosophical schools of Buddhism, which has never since 
been surpassed or equalled. This first memoir yet further 
teemed with value as bringing to light, among other impor- 
tant discoveries, the grand and theretofore whoUy unknown 
fact that in Nepal there existed numerous Buddhist works 
composed in Sanskrit, the original language of Buddhism.” 
Altogether he has written 18 papers on the subject, and they 
are replete with most varied and instructive information.* 
Much has been done since, but no one can even now write 
on Buddhism with any accuracy who has not thoroughly 
studied Mr. Hodgson’s essays. 

B/eference has already been made to Mr. Hodgson’s 
Memoirs on Law, Legal Practice, Police and Administration 
of Justice in Nepal. On economic subjects there are extant 

16. On the Primaiy Language of the Buddhist Writings. Jour. As. 
Soo., vol. VI. 

16. European Speculations on Buddhism, tA, vol. III. 

17. Bemarks on M. Bemusat’s Beview of Buddhism, ti., toI. IIL 

18. Translation of the Napalia Devata Edijana, H., toL Xll. 



papers by him on the Wool of Tibet, on the Cultivation of 
Hmnp in Nepal, on the Paper of Nepal, and on the Silk- 
worms of India.* 

No one can live on the Himalayas without being deeply 
impressed by the sublime scenery around him, and to 
students of science it affords the richest field for enquiry 
and research. The lofty snow-capped peaks, the wonderful 
glaciers, the intricate river systems, the high tablelands, 
the fertile valleys, the fiora and the fauna, so peculiar, so 
characteristio, so distinct from everything of the kind seen 
in other parts of the globe, are all fraught with instruction 
of the deepest interest to science, and Mr. Hodgson devoted 
himself to their study with the greatest ardour. Pew were 
at the time better qualified by previous training, habit of 
research, and scientific acumen to do them adequate justice, 
and the various essays and notes he has published on the 
Physical Geography, Topographyt and Pauna prove the sue- 

♦ Tlie titles of the papers are : 

1, On the Law and Legal Practice of Nepal, Jour .E. A S., vol 1. 

2. Some Account of the Systems of Law and Police in Nepal, ih, 

8. On the Administration of Justice in Nepal, As. Res., yoI. XX. 

4. On the Wool of Tibet, Trans, Agri. Soc. of India, vol. Vlll. 

6. On the Cultivation of Hemp in Nepal, ih, vol. V. 

6. On the Paper of Nepal. Jour. A S, B. vol. 1. 

7. On the Silk-worms of India, Jour. Agri. Soc. of India, vol. II 

t The following are the titles of the papers on Physical Geography and 
Topography : 

• 1. On the Physical Geography of the Himalayas, ih,, vol. XVIII, p. II. 

2. On the snow line in the Himalayas, ih,, vol. XVIII. 

8. Memorandum on the seven Kasis of Nepal, ib,, vol. XVII, p. II. 

4. Route from Kathmandu to Tazedo on the Chinese frontier. As. Res., 
vol. XVII. 

6. Route of two Nepalese embassies to Pekin, with remarks on the 
watersheds and plateaus of Tibet, J. A. S. B., vol. XXV. 

6. Route from Kathmandu to Darjiling, ih. vol. XVII, p. II. 

7. Measurement (official) of the great Military Road throughout Nepal, 

from Eumaon to Sikim, ih. 18 (P) 

8. A cursory Notice of Nayakote, si., voL IX. 
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cjess •mtli wMch he prosecuted his researches. Adverting 
to the essay on the Physical Geography of the Himalaya 
Moimtams and Tibet, Baron Humboldt remarked, 
chaiae de THImalaya a eu dans ces demiers temps des 
savants ohservateurs, M. Hodgson et le Capt. Strachey, 
que r^unit une grande vari4t4 conna&sanoes solides.** 
Studying Mr. Hodgson’s statements and map, proving the 
identity of the Sampu and the Brahmaputra rivers, the 
great Indian geographer, Pemberton, remarked, “ I consider 
this so satisfactory that nothing hut ocular demonstration 
to the contrary could now shake off my conviction.” 

The fruits of his zoological researches are contained in a 
series of one hundred and twenty-three papers,* alike remark- 

♦ Their titles are : 

1. On the Mammalia of Nepal, Jour. As. Soc., vol. I. 

2. On the same continued up to 1841, ih, vol. X. 

8. On the Mammalia of Tibet, ih. vol. V. 

4. On the same up to 1842, ih. vol. XI. 

5. Catalogue of the Mammals of Nepal and of Tibet brought down 

to 1843, M’Clelland’s Journal, 1843. 

6. On the Eats, Mice, and Shrews of Nepal (to complete the Mammal 

Catalogue up to 1843) Ann. and Mag. of Nat. History, 1845. 

7. On the Geographical Distribution of the Mammals of Nepal, Proc. 

Zool. Soc. 1847. 

[See XXVII of Selections, Art. Phy. Geog. of Nepal, J. A. S.] • 

8. Characters and Descriptions of the New Mammals from Nepal, ih, 

vol. I. 

9. Description of the Chiru Antelope, ih, vol. I. ^ 

10. Further account of ditto ih, vol III. 

11. Description and Characters of the Wild Dog of Nepal, ih, 1883. 

12. On various Zoological subjects, ih, vol. III. 

13. Synopsis of the Ghoral and the Thar, %b, vol, lY. 

14 to 17. Wild Goat and Wild Sheep of the Himalaya with remarks 

on the Genera Capra and Ovis, ih. vols. IV, V, XII and XYI. 

15. On the Lachrymal Sinus in Antelope, Th&r and Cervos Aristotelis, 

ih. vol. III. 

16. On a new form of the Hog kind or Poroula Salvania^ ih, XYI, p. L 
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able for great origmality, minute observation, keen acu< 
men, high critical skill, and thorough knowledge of the 
requirements of scientific classification. Most of the species 
of mammals and birds were, when described by him, new to 
science and typical, and the light thrown by them on 
the fauna of the Himalayan and trans-Himalayan regions 
is immense. To show this I cannot do better than 
quote, as I have so often done above, the opinions of 
those who are best able to speak authoritatively on the 
subject. " Mr. Hodgson’s labours,” says Dr. Hooker in his 

17. On a new species of Badger from Tibet, J. A. S., voL XVI, p. II. 

18. On the Wild Goat and Wild Sheep of Nepal, As Res., vol. XVIII. 

19. On the Ratwa Deer, ih. vol. XVIII, p. II. 

20. On C6on Primoevus, J. A. S. B., vol. I. 

21. On TJrsitaxus Inauritus, ih. vol. V. 

22. On three new species of Paradoxurus, with remarks on the structure, 

and habits of the genera, ih, vol. III. 

28 On Antelope Hodgsoni, ib.^ vol. I. 

24. On the Black Antelope, Gleanings in Science, vol. II. 

26. On a new species of Felis, ih. vol. III. 

26. On the Musk Deer, ih. vol. III. 

27. On the Cervus Jarai, ib, vol. III. 

28. On the Jharal Goat, ib. vol. III. 

29. On the Chiru Antelope, ib, vol. Ill, 

® 80. On Nepal Zoology, J. A. S. B., vbl. I. 

. 81. On a new Lagomys and a new Mustela, inhabiting the northern 

region of Sikim and the proximate parts of Tibet, ih, vol. XXVI. 

82. Specific description of a new species of Cervus, ib, vol. IV. 

83. On the Wild Goat of Nepal, ih, vol. V. 

84. On Zool. Nomenclature, ib, vol. V. 

86. On the new genus Ursitaxus, As. Res. vol. XIX. 

86. On the Gauri Gau, ib, vol. VI. 

87. On a new genus of the Plantigrades, ib, vol. VI. 

88. On Bibos, a new Bovine genera typed by the Gauri Gau, ih, vol. VI. 

89. On the Hare of the Gangetio Provinces, the Himalaya and Tibet, 
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gaa^» customs and faiths of the Himalayan Tribes^ and 
completed a natural history of the quadrupeds and birds of 
these regions. Throughout the Bird and Quadruped depart- 
ments of our national Museum, Mr. Hodgson's name stands 
prominent." Dr. Jerdon says, “Mr. Hodgson, for many 
years our accomplished Minister at the Court of Nepal, has 
added largely to our knowledge of the birds of the Himalaya, 
few of which escaped his notice. His papers are distin- 
guished by deep research and great acumen, and are very 
full of details of structure." 

The following extract from the Natural History Review 
for April 1866, p. 166, is also worthy of notice : 

“About the year 1832, Mr. B. H. Hodgson, for many years British resi- 
dent at the Court of Nepal, began his labours. This gentleman, it may be fairly 
said, has distinguished himself far beyond all his fellove- workers, by the great 
extent of his collections, and the numerous observations he has given to the 
public on almost every branch of Natural Science. Before Mr. Hodgson com- 
menced his residence in Nepal, the Zoology of that country and of the high ranges 
of the great adjacent mountain-chain was almost unknown in Europe, and the 
novelties, which it fell to his lot to discover and describe, were consequently both 
striking and numerous. With the utmost liberality Mr. Hodgson has from 
time to time presented the whole of his enormous collections to the British 
Museum, and to other scientific institutions in this country, and though it is 
much to be regretted that he has never collected the whole of his scattered 
writings into one connected series, this deficiency has been to some extent sup- 
plied by two catalogues of Mr. Hodgson’s collections, published by the Trustees 
of the British Museum in 1846 and 1863 Beferring to the list of Birds in 
the second edition of this catalogue (pre|)ared, we believe, by Mr. G. R. Gray,) 
it .will be seen that the species of this class of Vertebrates obtained by 
Mr. Hodgson, in Nepal, Sikim, and Tibet number no less than 168. Nearly the 
whole of these are represented in our National Collection, through Mr. Hodg- 
son’s munificence, by several specimens in skins as well as by drawings 
made from life, and in many instances by skeletons or portions of skeletons.” 

The tiine, trouble, and expense incurred in collecting 
materials for the above contributions were immense. 
Hunters, taxidermists, collectors, draftsmen, copyists, and 
tralduslatorB had to he organised and trained, their works 
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constantly watched and directed, and their charges all de- 
frayed from a private purse ; and, amidst his onerous official 
duties and private literary occupation, Mr. Hodgson cheer- 
fully did all that was necessary or desirable. Of the work 
done by his staff of hunters and taxidermists, some idea 
may he formed from the fact that no less than a total of 
10,499 specimens, including 9,512 birds, 903 mammals, and 
84 reptiles &c., all their handiwork, were presented to the 
British Museum, besides several thousands more to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and other scientific bodies. Du- 
plicates from these collections have been distributed to the 
chief European and American Societies. 

The draftsmen were employed in drawing natural 
history specimens and ethnological, architectural and anti- 
quarimi subjects, as also maps, plans, routes &c. The 
drawings were made of one uniform size, folio, each con- 
taining one or more subjects. There is no record to show the 
total number of drawings prepared under the superin- 
tendance and at the expense of Mr. Hodgson; but he 
presented 1,241 sheets containing drawings of birds and 667 
sheets of mammals to the Zoological Society of London; 

65 sheets of reptiles &c. to the British Museum ; 46 sheets 
of ethnological illustrations to the Christie Collection ; 61* 
sheets of ditto to the Anthropological Society of London ; • 

66 sheets of architectural drawings to the India Office 
Library ; and 24 sheets of architectural and 268 sheets of 
archselogical drawings to the Institute of Eranoe. The l&st 
were accompanied by a large mass of MSS., mostly in 
Sanskrit, explanatory of the Buddhist drawings. It is to 
these that M. Bumouf repeatedly refers in his great work 
on the History of Indian Buddhism. 

Mr. Hodgson’s collection comprised a great number of 
ethnographical specimens, mostly crania, which have been 
given to the British Museum. It included, moreover, tibree 
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trunks full of MSS. of yarious kinds, in Sanskrit, Newdri, 
Persian, and English (mostly unpublished essays, papers and 
notes by Mr. Hodgson, and translations from old Indian 
records), which had been amassed for the full exposition of 
the history, institutions, races and tongues, revenue and 
commerce of Nepal and other Indian places. The whole of 
this collection was presented to the India Ofi&ce, in August 
1864, along with a detailed catalogue of its contents. The 
catalogue is too long to he copied here, but the following 
extract from the report of the Libramn of the India Ofl&ce 
will give an idea of the value attached to the collection by a 
competent judge. 

Mr. Hodgson’s present to our Library is indeed one of eminent im- 
portance, if only embracing materials from which, for the first time, the 
history, political, religious and linguistic, of Nepal might be digested by a 
competent scholar. That a person duly qualified to undertake such a 
compilation be found is highly desirable ; though no one in any wise so ably 
as the learned donor himself could execute an account of a people, among 
whom, in the advantageous and responsible position of British Resident at 
the Court of Kathmandu, Mr. Hodgson passed nearly a quarter of a century. 
At least it is earnestly to be hoped that Mr Hodgson’s health will still 
render it practicable for him to contribute a single chapter, and that a most 
valuable one, to the history of Nepal, in a narrative of the measures by 
which he succeeded, on more than one critical occasion, in restraining the 
Nepalese froni disastrous irruption into the plains of India. The influence 
that effectuated this check, was wholly personal to Mr Hodgson, and yet 
the service here referred to, though of momentous import, has never, it occurs 
to me, been recognised. 

« “ The Sanskrit and other oriental MSS. sent by Mr. Hodgson are a priceless 
addition to our collection. Of most of these there are no other copies in 
Europe.” 

Among the papers contained in this collection was a 
number of vocabularies of the non- Aryan vernaculars of 
India audits frontiers, and these have been most satisfactorily 
utilised in Dr. W. W. Hunter’s Non- Aryan Dictionary. 

; There are yet two other contributions made by Mr. Hodg- 
tou to the cause of knowledge which require to be noticed 
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here. The first is a collection of zylographs, comprising 
two complete sets of the great cyclopedias of Tibet, the 
Kahgyur and the Stangyur. Each set is made up of 334 
bulky volumes, printed with wooden blocks on Tibetan paper, 
in the Indian puthi form, and comprises the whole circle 
of the sacred literature of the Tibetans. Analyses of these 
grand compilations have been published by M. Csoma 
de K6r6s in the last volume of the Asiatic Researches and 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Socity of Bengal, and they 
show the high value of the works for a correct rmderstand- 
ing of the religion of Buddha as current beyond the Hima- 
layan range. The number of copies extant of these grand 
compilations is exceedingly limited. The Kahgyur alias 
Kangyur includes no less than a liundred volumes, arranged 
under the three grand divisions of Dulva, Do, and Sherchin, 
whence their common name De-not-sum, Sanskrit, Tripithaka, 
" The three Repositories.” This is obviously of the same 
character as the Buddhist Tripithaka as now knovm in China 
and Japan, of which Rev. S. Beal has lately published a useful 
catalogue, though the order of arrangement and the con- 
tents are not the same. The whole of the works in either 
case is strictly sacred or religious. The name Kahgyur 
means “ translations of commandments,” and the works are 
avowed to be translations of texts existing between the 7th 
and the 13th centuries, mostly in the 9th, in the language 
of Magadha. ^ 

“ The Stangyur is a compilation in Tibetan of all sorts 
of literary works, written, mostly by ancient Indian Pandits, 
and some learned Tibetans, in the first centuries after the 
introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, commencing with the 
seventh century of our era. The whole makes two hundred 
and twenty-five volumes. It is divided into two class^ the 
and Bgyud and Mdo, (Tantra and Siitra classes in 
Sanskrit). The ‘ Rgyud,’ mostly on Tantrika rituals and 
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c^rdaionies, makes eighty-seven volumes. The ‘Mdo,’ on 
science and literature, occupies one hundred and thirty-six 
volumes. One sepamte volume contains hymns or praises of 
several deities or saints. And one volume is the Index of the 
whole.” {Asiatic Researches, XXI, 653.) Only a few of 
the richer monasteries of Tibet possess these zylographs: 
beyond Tibet they were unknown. The works were first 
printed in 1731, from blocks which are still in use in a monas- 
tery near Testrilhua-po. Mr. Hodgson obtained two sets, the 
second set, now in the India OfiB.ce, from the Grand Lama of 
Thibet. The first set is now preserved in the Library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The second contribution refers to Sanskrit-Buddhist 
works, of which Mr. Hodgson discovered a great number in 
Nepal. The existence of these was before his time per- 
fectly unknown, and his discovery has entirely revolutionized 
the history of Buddhism as it was known to Europeans in 
the early part of this century. The total number of works 
discovered is not known, but it is believed that the works 
when carefully arranged and indexed will amount to about 
two hundred. Copies of these works to the total number of 381 
bundles have been distributed so as to render them accessible 
to European scholars. Of these eighty-five bundles com- 
* prising 144 separate works were presented to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal; 85 to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
I^ndon; 30 to the India Ofifice Library; 7 to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford; 174 to the Societe Asiatique, and M. 
Bumouf . The last two collections have since been deposited 
in the Bibliotheque Nationale of France. 

The character of these works was first noticed by 
Mr. Hodgson in his Essays. He was thus not only the dis- 
coverer of these most ancient and authentic records, but also 
^e first intelligent exponent of their nature and value, both 
In iiieir ritualistic and in their philosophical aspect, and 
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very appropriately did Biirnouf address him, in the dedica> 
iion of his Saddhanm-pundarika, “ comme fondatenr de la 
Teritable etude de Buddhisme.” Elsewhere he added, ** Quand 
aux dogmas generaux de Buddhisme il n’y a rien dans 
le Siuidharma-puijddf'ika qiiene setrouredans vos excellents 
memoires. Yous avez trac6 d’une maniere complete et har- 
die le plan de I’edidoe de Buddhisme.” It should be added, 
however, that the plan adopted by Mr. Hodgson was to 
give the result of liis researches, and not to describe at 
length the contents of the works found by him, and his 
notices, therefore, served more to excite than to allay 
curiosity in regard to those texts. 

M. Bumouf, working on the codices that were sent to 
Erance, produced, in 1844, his ‘ Introduction a I’Histoire du 
Buddhisme indien.’ None can speak too highly of the 
industry, the ability, and the critical acumen displayed in this 
learned essay ; but in it the nature of the materials was subor- 
dinated to the historical facts deducible from them, and 
the MSS. therefore remained comparatively unknown. His 
next venture was a translation of one of the works, the 
8ad4harma-pui!4<ii>rika — “ le Lotus de la bonne Loi,” — ^and it 
affords an excellent specimen of the nature, charactor, style, 
and subject of the Nepalese collection. 

The MSS. presented to the BcyaJ Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain have the benefit of a nominal catalogue pre- 
pared by Professors Cowell and Eggling, but no analysis 
of any of them has yet been published. Mr. BendaU has, I 
hear, in hand an edition of the Vinaya-Sutra, and M. E. 
Senart promises a recension of the Mahdvastu Avaddnat 
taken probably from the Paris collection. 

Of the Calcutta collection one work, the Lalita-Yistara, 
was published by me several years ago, and brief notices 
were added of seven others in its Introduction ; but the 
rest, until lately, had never been touched. Even the list 
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iweserved of it was corrupt, sometimes describing the same 
work under two or three names as different works, at others 
giving one name for four or five or more works. These 
mistakes arose chiefly from the fact of two or more different 
works having been written continuously in a single volume 
without any break in the pagination, and in cursory exami- 
nation, only the first and the last page of each codex having, 
been read to make out the name of the volume. 

In order to bring to a focus all the information avail- 
a-ble regarding the MSS. brought away from Nepal by Mr. 
Hodgson, Dr. W. W. Hunter published, last year, a cata- 
logue, giving the . names of all the works comprised in the 
several collections ; but the list given in it of the Calcutta 
collection, compiled by me from the records of the Asiatic 
Society’s office, is, I am sorry to observe, for the reasons 
aforesaid, not correct. Whether similar errors, owing to 
similar causes, exist in the European lists or not, I cannot 
make out ; but on the whole the Catalogue is a useful compila- 
tion, and the thanks of oriental scholars are due to its learned 
author for the service he has done them by its publication. 

When the MSS. were discovered, opinion was divided as 
to their age and authenticity. Wliile men like Bumouf, 
Prinsep, Wilson and others accepted them to represent the 
oldest records of Buddhism, those who had directed their 
attention to the Pali texts of Southern Buddhism thought 
otherwise; and the discovery and decipherment of the 
As’oka edicts strengthened their position a great deal. It 
was urged that since the Pali of the edicts was the oldest 
type of that language, and it was unquestionably the ver- 
nacular of India within 250 years of Buddha’s ministry, 
and since it was equally unquestionable that Buddha sought 
proselytes among the unlettered classes of society, he must 
have addressed them in the vernacular dialect of the time, 
imd the most authentic and ancient record of his religion 
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neciQssarily must be found in the Pali language. This, bow* 
ever, is a wm aequitor. Admitting, for the sake of argument 
and not as facts, that the premises are correct, it does not follow 
that the religion of S'akya Sinha must exist in the Phli lan« 
guage. The language used in preaching to the masses is not 
the language that is ordinarily used, nor is it fit, for the develop- 
ment of abstruse philosophical ideas ; and the southern Pali 
texts do not pretend that they are verbatim reports of S'akya’s 
preachings. It would be absurd to suppose that in the 6th 
century before Christ there was any organisation for 
verbatim reports, and that such organisation was brought 
into operation to take down the sermons and lectures of 
an itinerant hermit addressed to the lower orders of the 
people. It must follow that the teachings of the saint 
were recorded by his followers, long after date, when the 
effect of those teachings had been thoroughly established, 
and there was a desire created to know what he had taught; 
and that the records contained the substance of the teachings 
as remembered by those who reduced them to writing. 
In such a case it is by no means necessary that even the 
language should be the same which was used at the time of 
preaching. To quote the opinion of Mr, Hodgson {Easaya^ 
p. 121) — “ The preaching and the spreading of the reli^on 
is a very different thing from the elaboration of those 
speculative principles from which the religion was deduced. 
In the one case, the appeal would be to the many ; in the 
other to the few. And whilst I am satisfied that tllte 
Buddhists as practical reformers addressed themselves to 
the people, and as propagandists used the vulgar tongue, 
I think those philosophical dogmata which formed the bade 
of the popular creed, were enounced, defended, and sys- 
tematised in Sanskrit. I never alleged that the Buddhists 
had eschewed the Prdkrits, I only denied the allegation 
that they had eschewed the Sanskrit; and I endeavoured 
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at the same time, to reconcile their use of both^ by dftkwing 
a distinction between the means mnployed by their philo- 
sophers to establish the princ^les of their religion, and'^the 
means employed by their missionaries to propagate the 
religion itself.” History fully supports the validity of this 
position; but not to travel out of India I may appeal 
to a parallel case of recent date and unquestionable 
authenticity — ^that of Ghaitanya of the 16th century — to 
prove the fact. The lectures of that saint were delivered 
in three languages : Bengali in Bengal, Uriah in Orissa, and 
Hindi in the North Westem Provinces, but they have been 
aU reduced to Bengali in the Chaitanya-charitdmrita, while 
his philosophical doctrines occur in Sanskrit. So strong was 
the influence of Sanskrit in this case that the followers of the 
saint have thought fit even to annex to the Bengali text a 
Sanskrit commentary. In the 6th century before Christ, this 
influence of the Brdhmanic language must have been infinitely 
more powerful, and it is difficult to suppose that its use 
was then avoided even in philosophical disquisitions. Were 
it otherwise, still the fact is patent that the Buddhists them- 
selves, both Northern and Southern, admit in the most un- 
qualified terms that their scriptures, including the teachings 
of the founder, were compiled, not during the lifetime of the 
teacher, but at three convocations held from time to time 
during 250 years after his death. This admission is a settler. 
To contradict it would be to attach to d priori arguments an 
importance which logically they cannot claim. 

Nor are the premises on which the theory is based 
at all tenable. The Pali of the Edicts was, doubtless, the 
language of record and the Court language of As'oka; it 
was probably also, with more or less local variations, the 
vernacular of the Indo- Aryan races ; but it is far from being 
% proved fact, that it was the common vernacular of all the 
lUffirareat races, Aryan and non- Aryan, who peopled India 
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in lOnner times. Nay, the presumption is strong that ^e 
case was quite the contrary. Unity of language implies or 
presupposes not only unity of race, unity of religion, and 
unity of political condition, hut also unity of climatio 
influences. Sounds are the outcome of the vocal orgazih; 
but those organs, though formed on the same model and 
structurally are identically the same, are not in the same state 
of development and tension under all circumstances. The 
gutturals of northern climes, which we have to “ hiss, spit and 
sputter all,” cannot be naturalised in the tropics. The 
guttural K of the Persians is entirely lost by their descen- 
dants in India, even in the second generation. The early 
Indo- Aryans had the same K, as we find in the Pratis'hkhyas, 
but it has long since been lost. The Bengali organs of 
speech in the Gangetic delta cannot control the sounds 
which are natural to the people of Central and North 
West India. Hence it is that among the descendants of the 
Aryan immigrants one single language, the original Sanskrit, 
got converted into the different vernaculars that are now 
current. The process of change was even more powerfully 
in operation at the time of Asbka, when social intercourse 
among the different tribes was more limited than it is now. 
Then, at that time, the non- Aryan races were more powerful 
and better organized than now, and they spoke in very 
different dialects. And under the circumstances it was 
impossible for the Pkli to have been the common vernacular 
of all at the time of As'oka. It might have been the Uv^va 
frama, but certainly not the vernacular or the household 
language of all classes. 

Three hundred years before the time of As'oka the case 
was even stronger. Society was much more divided, the 
different tribes were more isolated, and the influences 
which regulate the decay and regeneration of languages 
much more actively in operation ; and it was impossihte fw 
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8'al:^ Buddha to malce himself intelligible to his mixed 
Aryan and non- Aryan audiences in one common language. 
He must have adapted his language to the capacity of his 
hearers, and if vre had verbatim reports of his lectures, they 
would have shown that he did not speak in the same dialect 
at Magadha and at Srdvasti. There is then the evidence of 
the G^thd, which has been so largely quoted in Buddhist 
works to prove the authenticity of the Sanskrit narratives, to 
show that the popular language of the Aryans at the time of 
As'oka’s death and for some time before it, was the GathA and 
not the Pali. {Cf. Introduction to my edition of the Lalita- 
Vistara.) And this suggests the question — ^A^'as it the G^tha, 
or some now unknown archaic form of Pali, or the Gathd 
in varying forms to suit local circumstances, that S'akya 
used in his preachings ? There is nothing reliable to answer 
this question ; but whatever it was, it was not pure Sanskrit, 
nor was it the same everywhere. A preacher anxious to win 
the heart of his hearers and secure proselytes could not 
adopt any language but that which would appeal directly 
and tellingly upon the hearers. The Sanskrit could not do 
so in the time of S'dkya Siiiha, ergo the language of S'akya 
was not Sanskrit, but one or more vernaculars, and the same 
must have been the case with his successors. Anyhow with 
the unquestionable and living proof of the Gdtha, wc cannot 
unhesitatingly accept the Pali. 

Professor Lassen, following Tumour and the Ceylonese 
acebunts, is of opinion that Mahendra arrived in Ceylon 
in 246 B. C., and he or his successors taught the religion 
of S'Akya orally, without any text, for one hundred and 
fifiy years, until between 102 and 76 B. C. the Pita- 
kataya was committed to writing in Pali and its com- 
mentaries in Cingalese {Mahavamo, Ch. 33), and five 
hundred years after that Buddha Ghosa translated the 
into Pali. (Idem, Ch. 37.) Br. John Muir does 
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not subscribe to this opinion. He says, “ It is also 
difficult to concur in Lassen’s opinion as to the period 
at which the Pdli or Magadhi was introduced into Ceylon. 
Mahendra and his followers, who were no doubt numerous, 
must necessarily have carried with them the language of 
their native country ; and not only so, but they may have 
been the bearers of numerous works written in that language. 
Por it is not easy to receive literally the account given by 
the Ceylonese writers of the time, at which their religious 
works were first committed to writing, or to suppose that 
the foreign propagators of Buddhism, who would at first be 
ignorant of Cingalese, should, at the period of their arrival, 
have had no records in their own language of the new religion 
which they were introducing, or that these records should 
not have been safely handed down to their successors.” 
While fully subscribing to Dr. Muir’s argument, I cannot 
help t hinkin g that the expressions, “ the language of their 
native country” and “ records in their own language,” are 
calculated to mislead. The language of the records must 
have been that in which they were preserved in their native 
country, and not necessarily their native vernacular. In case 
of the Jesuit Missionaries in Southern India, the lai^uage of 
the Bible they introduced was not the vernacular of their 
native country ; and what was true of the Missionaries waa 
equally so of the Buddhist propagandists. At the time of 
Mahendra (246 B. C.) two, if not three, convocations of the 
Buddhist clergy had already been held and their scriptures 
finally settled, and the books carried must have been what 
were so settled at the convocations, and these were certainly 
not written in Pali or M6gadhi; for the Pdli of the Pitaka- 
taya is not the Pdli of As oka’s edicts, and the Magadhi, as 
we know it, could not have been in existence when the P6Ji 
was current, for it is unquestionably a later evolution of ^e 
Sanskrit than the P4li. To say the Mdgadhi of the original 
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t^cts must hare been different from the dramatic Mdga> 
dhi, is to give up the contention altogther, for we then come 
to sometiun^ unknown and non-existent. It follows conse- 
quently, that the premises with which the advocates of the 
Pali theory start must fall to the ground, and with them the 
condusion about the claim of the Pali to be the language of 
the original texts. 

The discorery of the Chinese translations of original 
Buddhist records has placed in the hands of scholars a new 
mass of evidence which goes a great way to solve this vexed 
question. These records are avowed to be translations, not 
from Tibetan or Pali texts, but from the Fan, the language 
of the Brdhmans, i. e., the Sanskrit. Some of these trans- 
lations date from the 1st century of the Christian era, 
and most of them were prepared between the 8rd and the 9th 
omituries. These facts incontestably prove the existence of 
some Sanskrit originals at a time long anterior to the date of 
the Pili translations of Ceylon. 

The question then arises, are the MSS. discovered by 
Mr. Hodgson the representatives of those originals P That 
some of them are not so, and of comparatively recent date, is 
fully admitted ; but there are others whose claims to authen- 
ticity and antiquity cannot be questioned. Their names are 
^ven in the Chinese versions, and that circumstance alone is 
sufldent to vindicate the justice of their claim. It is to be 
regretted that the public has not before it translations of 
aU' these Chinese versions to compare with Mr. Hodgson’s 
Sanskrit texts, but from what little it has, ample evidence 
is found in favour of the Nepalese texts. The Ceylonese, the 
Burmese and the Siamese versions of the life of S'kkya as 
preserved in Pali are deeply tinctured with local colouring. 
They give us pictures of the places where they were 
produced, and not of India, and the languages in which they 
piese^ed are of a much later date than even the monu- 
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mentdl P41i of A8'ok»,* whereas the Ghmese mencm, m aem 
in Mr. Beal’s *Bomantic Legend of Sdkya Buddlu^/ 19 ^ 
purely Indian, perfectly devoid of local colouring, and it 
is impossible to believe that it had been taken from any 
original. 

Mr. Beal’s work is a mutilated version of the original 
Chinese, many descriptive portions being omitted ; but such 
as it is, it “ is a translation of the Chinese version of the 

* Abhinishkramana Sutra' done into that language by 
Djnanakuta, a Buddhist priest from North India, who 
resided in China during the Tsui dynasty, L e., about the end 
of the sixth century A. D. It would seem from a consi' 
deration of the title of the seventeenth chapter, * Leaving 
the palace for religious life,’ that originally the story of the 

* Abhinishkramana’ was simply that of Buddha’s flight from 
his palace to become an ascetic. Afterwards, the same 
title was applied to the complete legend (as in the present 
work), which includes his previous and subsequent history. 
A very valuable date, later than which we cannot place the 
origin of the story, may be derived from the colophon at the 
end of the last chapter of the book. It is there stated that 
the ‘Abhinishkramana Siitra’ is called by the school of 
Bharmaguptas Fo~peii-hing-king ; by the Sarvdstivddas it 
is called Ta-ohwang-yen (great magniiicence, i. e., * Lalita* 
Yistara’) ; by the Mahasanghikas it is called Ta-$8e, i. e., 
Midi&vastu.” (Beal’s Introduction, p. v.) This description 
shows that it is made up of three distinct Sanskrit works, 
the Abhiniskramana SMra, the Lalita- VUtara, and the 
Mahdvastu, — all relating to the life of Buddha^ and it is 
hopeless to expect that it should closely represent any one 

* Westergaard and Kuhn take the Ceylonese Pali to be the lai^paage of 
Uj|aini, a local Prdkrit, and Oldenberg places its original htHue ia SaaSkem. 
India (Andhara and Kalinga) ; neither place connected with tile originiijl^tiiui 
e£ Boddhism. k ' 
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ttie three originals. It is observable, too, that Asiatic 
. translators have never observed the rigid scrupulousness of 
the modem European rules about faithful translation, where 
the ipsissima verha of the original is carefully preserved, and 
even the turn of the style, language and idiom is attempted 
to be reproduced. Ordinarily a general concordance in 
feature is all that Asiatics think necessary, and much lati- 
tude is allowed in ornamentation. It is, nevertheless, not 
difficult to show which parts of the Chinese version have been 
taken from which work, for the correspondence in language 
even in the purely descriptive portions, which refer not to the 
speeches of the principal actors, is as close as can reasonably 
be expected, if we bear in mind the peculiarities of the 
Sanskrit and the Chinese idioms. To give an instance : 
chapter VII of the Chinese version (page 35), giving an 
account of the descent of the Bodhisattva, opens with the 
following : 

“At this time Prabhapfila Bodhisattva, the Winter being now passed, 
and the opening month of Spring arrived, when all the flowers and the trees 
put out their scents, the vernal air, soft and serene, neither too cold nor hot, 
the young grass and other verdure freshly come forth, brightly shining on 
every side, at the time of the junction of the constellation Kwei (with 
the sun)” &c. 

This subject is treated of in the 6th chapter of the 
Lalita-Vistara, and in my translation (p. 94) it commences 

with the words : ^ 

• “ Thus, Bhikshus, the Winter having passed away, in the fullness of the 

Spring season, in the month of Vai^akha, when the sun was in the constella- 
tion Vi^khi, the trees were covered with leaves, and loaded with exquisite 
flowers and blossoms. The earth was covered with a carpet of green. The 
evils of great heat or cold were then absent, and everywhere there was calm 
and quietness. At such a time the Bodhisattva Ac. &c.” 

It is obvious that the translators have arranged their 
words and sentences with a keen eye to the English idiom, 
and the Chinese translation has judiciously omitted the nginA 
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ot the Hindu month, which would have been useless and 
puzzling to Chinese readers, the name of the constella- 
tion being quite sufficient for them. These divergences 
apart, it is undeniable that this portion of the Chinese 
version is a counterpart of the Sanskrit Lalita-Yistara as 
we have in Mr. Hodgson’s collection. Other instances of 
such close correspondence in language may be multiplied 
ad Uhitmi, and the portions taken from the Mahata^tu also 
affords similar correspondence ; hut we look in vain for such 
coincidences in the Southern versions. There even the 
speeches of the saint and his divine mother, which from 
their sanctity should have been most faithfully preserved, 
appear to he quite distorted. The details, too, of the 
narrative have been very materially altered, so as to show 
that we have in them an imperfect outline of the story 
and its substance. To give an instance. The Lalita-Yistara 
gives the dream of Maya in these words : 

noble elephant, white as silver or snow, having six tusks, well- 
proportioned trunk and feet, blood-red veins, adamantine firmness of joints, 
and easy pace, has entered my belly.” (p, 94)* 

The Tibetan version has : — 

** Un elephant blanc comme la neige et I’argent, a six defenses, aux pieds, 
a la trompe superbes, a la tete rouge, a la demarche agr^able, aux membres 
forts comme le diamant, le plus beau des ^l^phants entrait en elle, et jamais 
elle n’avait vu, ni entendu (dire) qu’on eprouvat un pareil bien-6tre.” 
(Foucaux, p. 61). 

The Chinese text has — 

B6dhisatwa having then descended into the womb of Mdya the Que^, 
she in the midst of her sleep had a dream to this effect, * she thought she siw^ 
a six-tusked white elephant, his head coloured like a ruby (or red pearl) 
descend thro’ space and enter her right side.’ ” (Beal, p. 37.) 

All these three Northern versions it will be seen, are 
closely similar, and unquestionably produced from one 
source. But we fail to perceive anything like this simili- 
tude in the Southern narratives. The Burmese version of 
Bishop Bigandet (p. 29,) says : 
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** Opponte this mount and facing the cave where Maia sat surround^ 
bj her attendants, rose another mount, where Phralaong, under the shape of a 
young white elephant, was roaming over its sides in various directions. 
He was soon seen coming down that hill, and ascending the one where the 
princess lay on her bed, directed his course towards the cave. On the 
extremity of his trunk, lifted up like a beautiful string of flowers, he carried 
a white lily. His voice, occasionally resounding through the air, could be 
heard distinctly by the inmates of the grotto, and indicated his approach. 
He soon entered the cave, turned three times round the couch whereupon 
sat the princess, then, standing for a while, he came nearer, opened her 
right side, and appeared to conceal himself in her womb.’’ 

The Siamese version follows this account pretty closely, 
but not quite faithfully. It says — 

** Then they led her to a golden palace, standing on a silver mountain, 
and prayed her to rest on a couch with her face turned to the west. Then 
she saw a golden mountain, whereon the Eoyal Being that should be Buddha 
marched in the form of a white elephant. The most admirable of white 
elephants, leaving the mountain of gold, came to the foot of the mountain 
of silver, and passed round to its noithern side. In his beautiful trunk 
he held a newly expanded white lotus flower. He ascended the mountain, 
and having trumpeted loudly, entered the golden palace. Thrice he marched 
around the couch, and at the end of the third circuit, he appeared to enter 
her right side, and pass into her womb.” (Alabaster’s Wheel of the Law, p. 98 

None. I venture to think, will be disposed to accept 
these F&li versions to be the archetypes of the Chinese 

* text, or to doubt for a moment that the Sanskrit original 

* as we have it in Mr. Hodgson’s collection supplied the 
model for it. If so, the fact being admitted that the 
first Chinese version of the Lalita-Vistara was prepared 
in the first century of the Christian era, the inference 
is unavoidable that the Sanskrit original had existed for 
at least two to three centuries before that time to have ac- 
quired the necessary antiquity and religious authority to 
be fit for accepta||oe as the scriptures of the Buddhists, and 
worthy of translation by the people of China. This brings 
fts to the Convocation held under the auspices of As’oka ; but 

-Idt tbo re^ns assigned in the Introduotbn to my edition oi 
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the LaJita-Tistara, it is impossible to believe that that work 
Iras produced on that occasion (cf. pp. 56>7), and we must go 
iMMsk to the synod of Edlds'oka. Now, the LaUta-Yistara as 
we have it at present is a compound of two different works — a 
prose version in pure Sanskrit, which substantiates its state*, 
ments by quotations from a metrical and simpler version in 
the Gdthd dialect. I pointed out this fact twenty-seven years 
ago (Journal, As. Soc. for 1856), and it has since been general- 
ly accepted. At the last Oriental Congress, held at St. Peters- 
burg, it was announced as a new fact, but in no way contro- 
verted. The interval between the synod of Kalas'oka and the 
Nirrdna cannot be extended to much more than a hundred 
to a hundred and forty years. If we admit the originality 
of the we have to believe that within that period, the 
original life of the saint in Pdli was jSrst rendered into 
Gdthk and then into Sanskrit, and that the most ancient and 
authentic Pdli having been lost, the author of the Sanskrit 
text was obliged to quote the Gatha for his authority. This 
would be absurd, and the Pdli theory must, therefore, be 
abandoned. _ 

W 

It is to be regretted that evidence is wanting to prove 
in the above way the authenticity of the other works of the. 
Collection imder notice ; but the evidence available in favour 
of the assumption that the more revered portions of the scrip- 
tures were compiled at the same, or about the same, time at 
which the Lalita-Yistara was got up is by no means stinted. 
It would be unreasonable and opposed to every law of in- 
ference to suppose that the Lalita-Yistara was the only woatk 
got up at the time ; and if any faith is to be placed in the 
accounts of the convocations, held avowedly to presrave thC 
scriptures from corruption and interpolation, and to settle 
disputed points of doctrine and of discipline, the oondusion 
is forced on us that several works, besides the Lahta^Yistarm 
were compiled on those occasions. And as a number oi Mt* 
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Hodgson’s texts are written in the same style as that of 
the Lalita-Vistara, and quote the Gdthas in support of their 
statements, it would be perfectly reasonable to accept them 
to be of the same age. Moreover, as the Ghthh was not 
adequate for the precision necessary for abstruse philoso- 
phigal discussions, and no language existed in India in former 
times which was so well fitted for the definition of various 
shades of philosophical thought as the Sanskrit, it would be 
by no means unreasonable to suppose that Sanskrit alone, 
without the G^itha, was used for philosophical works, and as 
the philosophy of Buddhism form the corner-stone of the 
doctrine of Buddha, some works on the subject must have 
existed from the earliest date. At any rate, the Pdli originals 
of the present Sanskrit works must first be found before the 
argument above set forth can be fairly traversed. This argu- 
ment is the same which Pali scholars used before the dis- 
coveiy of the Sanskrit texts, and it is perfectly legitimate. 

There was a time when it was urged that the rational 
character of the Pali narrative was of itself proof sufficient 
for their antiquity and originality, and James Prinsep went 
the lengtiS^ of admitting that “ if the rationality of a story 
be a fair test of its genuineness, which few will deny, the 

• Pali record will here bear away the palm.” The publica- 

• tion of some of the original Pali texts has since completely 
set this argument at rest. The quotations given above leave 
us little room for choice on the score of rationality. They 
afe alike legendary, and full of romantic fables. Were they 
otherwise, still the question at issue would not be influenced 
one way or other by it. Plausibility is no proof in law, nor 

^ can it be in history. If we admit the reverse of the position, 
we have to accept aU the society novels and stories of 
the day as history. The argument is that the Chinese texts 
were taken from Sanskrit originals, and that those originals 
are now before us in the MSS. discovered by Mr. Hodgson ; 
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iwd this is home out by their close correspondence in nam^ 
language and matter. If this he admitted, as it must be, 
the high value of the discovery cannot he gainsaid. 

This question, however, of the antiquity of the MSS. 
apart, the services rendered by Mr. Hodgson to the cause of 
literature and science generally have called forth the wanpest 
acknowledgments from all who are able to appreciate them. 
The quotations given above, express the opinion of some of 
the ablest critics on the subject, and associated bodies have 
not been slow in bearing their testimony to their value. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal, whose transactions have been 
so greatly enriched by the contributions of Mr. Hodgson, 
presented him, on the occasion of his retirement from India, 
an address, elected him an Honorary member, and voted 
a marble bust which now adorns its meeting-room. The 
Royal Society of London, the highest scientific association 
on the face of the earth, elected him a Fellow ; and another 
body no less distinguished and more exclusive, the French 
Academy, elected him a Foreign Member. The dignity of 
the Knighthood of the Legion of Honor, was bestowed on 
him by the French Government. He has now retired &om 
the field of active labour, carrying with him the respect and 
esteem of all cultivators of science, and the warmest wishes 
of his friends and admirers for his long life and prosperity 
in his happy home in Gloucestershire. 

To turn now to the immediate object of this Preface. 
The total number of MSS. presented by Mr. Hodgson to tile 
Asiatic Society of Bengal was 86 bundles, including 170 
separate works on various subjects. They vary in extmit 
from a few slokas to a hundred and twenty thousand stanzas. 
The great bulk of the works refers to the history, philosophy, 
morality, and rituals of the religion of Buddha; a few 
are devoted to miscellaneous subjects. To classify them 
according to the scheme of the Nepalese Buddhists as de> 
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s^bed by Mr. Hodgson in his essays, (pp. 11 f.), I find, is 
impracticable. The codices do not in their colophons al^rays 
give the names of the classes to which they belong, and the 
definitions of the classes as supplied to Mr. Hodgson by his 
informants are obviously arbitrary, and do not suffice to help 
me. An old classified catalogue would have been of much 
use ; but such a record does not exist. Taldng no note of a 
primer on grammar,* another on versification, f a collection 
of moral maxims, | obviously Hindu, a commentary an a Jain 
astronomical work,§ a treatise on precious stones, || and a 
few rituals, the whole of the works are narrative, in each 
case the author relating what he had heard himself or from 
some one of what Buddha said on particular occasions about 
particular subjects, and in so far the form of the works 
supply no clue to their classification. The subjects, too, are 
not unoften so varied in each work that they afford no help. 
The threefold division of the Southern Buddhists — the Sdtra, 
the Vinaya, and the Abhidharma — ^is nowhere prominently 
marked in the Nepalese texts. Judging by the nature of the 
works, the Siitras may be said to be represented by the 
*<iuiie dharmas” of the Nepalese. Some of them are called 
Mah^ydna, others Mah^vaipulya, but none Siitra only. 
M. Bumouf takes the simple Sdtras to be the most ancient, 
Imt on insufficient grounds, for he had only one work of 
Ibe kind before him, and it was by no means a satisfactory 
one. I have none to refer to. 

The Vinaya by name is represented by a single com* 
mentary on a work which is not included in the collection 
b^ore me, and, to judge from the character of the commen- 

♦ Prayoga mukha. 
t Cbliandomfita-lati. 

{ Oh&nakya-^&rasangraha. 

§ Sdrya-prajoapti-tiki, 

II Ma^i-parikafai. 



tary, I have in it a treatise on philosophy, and not on moral 
discipline as the class is said to include. M. Bumouf 
noticed this absence in the collection which he examined. 
He' says, (p. 33,) “la collection de M. Hodgson n’ofiEre 
pas d’ouvrages qui se placent dans la classe du Yinaya, 
comme elle en possMe qui appartiennent k celle des Siitras. 
Dans les deux listes que j’ai cities plus haut, le nom de 
Vinaya ne se pr4sente qu’une seule fois, et encore n’est-il 
pas employ^ avec ce caractkre de g6n6ralit6 qu’il a dans 
I’expression de Vinaya pit aka ‘ le E/Ccueil de la discipline.’ 
II figure seulement sur le titre d’un trait4 philosophique, le 
Vmaya autra, dont j’ai indiqu4 1* existence tout k I’heure, 
et duquel il me suffit de dire en ce moment qu’il n’est pas 
attribu4 k ^akyamuni.” It is obvious, however, that the 
moral stories which figure so prominently in the collection 
under the name of Avadana, are the representatives of 
Vinaya works. The stories are intended to illustrate the 
deserts of virtue and vice, and pro tanto they are lessons on 
morality. In Ceylon there is a large class of works imder 
the nkine of Jdtakas. These narrate the prominent incidents 
in the former lives of S'akya Buddha. Many stories in 
the Nepalese collection also bear the same common name, 
hut they occur in compilations which have the generic title 
of Avadknas. In fact, the Avadkna of the Nepalese is thq, 
class of which the J6taka is an order. The formelr treats 
of the anterior lives of S'akya Buddha as well as of other 
persons, whereas the latter is confined to S'akya only. 

The Abliidharma of the Ceylonese includes philoso- 
phical works ; and the Frajnkpkramitas and their commen- 
taries take its place in the Nepalese collection. 

Apart from the above, there is a large number of works 
in the Nepalese collection which bear the name of Dhara9i. 
They begin in the usual style of Siitra works, with the set 
form, “ thus has it been heard by me, that when !Kiagavan 
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sojourned in such a place,” &c., &c., and, like the Sdtras, 
hear no author’s name, and in this respect they may be 
called simple Sdtras, but they supply, each one or more, 
charms to be worn as amulets, and must be of a much later 
date than that of S'akya Buddha and his earlier disciples. 
The atheistic and the later theistic Bauddhas could not 
have invoked the name, as the Dharanis do, of Tara, or 
Vajrasattva, or AvalokitesVara to preserve them from snake- 
bites, malarial fevers, and demons. They are obviously 
imitations of the Hindu Kavachas from the Tantras, of 
which a great many were translated into Tibetan between 
the 7th and 13th centuries of the Christian era. 

Believing in the authenticity and great historical value 
of the MSS. presented to the Asiatic Society by Mr. Hodgson, 
Mr. Arthur Grote, when President of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, often urged me to examine them and prepare an 
analysis of their contents ; but the magnitude of the task 
deterred me. The total number of MSS. was 86 bundles 
representing, according to the Indian mode of reckoning, 
nearly a million and a half of verses, written in the, to me, 
very unfamilar Newari character, bristling with errors, full 
of uncouth and unknown technical terms, and abounding in 
quotations in a dialect which was but imperfectly intelligible 
to me. To master them thoroughly was the task of a life- 
time, and, having regard to my official and other pressing 
works, I could not take it up. Mr. Grote, however, did not 
^ke to see his project dropi>ed altogether, and, after Ids 
retirement from India, suggested the plan of dividing the 
task among two or more persons, and the Council of the 
Asiatic Society having accepted it, and agreed to defray 
the cost of preparing and printing an analysis, Pandit 
Harinkth Vidyaratna was employed to read the texts and 
prepare, under my direction and supervision, abstracts of 
their contents in Sanskrit. The PaiK^it read about two- 
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thirds of the total number of the texts. Fapdit Bima* 
nath Tarkaratna read the large Frajndpdramitd, and Pandit 
Kdmakhyanath Tarkavdgis'a three of the smaller works. 
The rest fell to my lot. I had also frequently to compare 
the Pandits’ abstracts with the originals, and this involved 
the necessity of a great deal of very hard and tedious 
reading. It was originally intended tliat I should trans> 
late all the abstracts into English, but during a protracted 
attack of illness, I felt the want of help, and a friend 
of mine, Bdbu Haraprasdd S'astrf, M. A., offered me his 
co-operation, and translated the abstracts of 16 of the lai^r 
works. His initials have been attached to the names of 
those works in the table of contents. I feel deeply obliged 
to him for the timely aid he rendered me, and tender 
him my cordial acknowledgments for it. His thorough 
mastery of the Sanskrit language and knowledge of Euro- 
pean literature fully qualified him for the task ; and he did 
his work to my entire satisfaction. I must add, however, 
that I did not deem it necessary, nor had I the opportunity, 
to compare all his renderings with the originals. In preparing 
the abstracts it was found that my Pandits could not always 
master the true import of the philosophical terminology of the 
Buddhists, nor could they condense with sufficient clearness 
the diffuse disquisitions about obscure dogmas to make them 
fit for presentation to the public. The attempt, therefore, to 
review the dogmas was abandoned, and attention was directed 
mainly to the narratives and the stories about the previous 
births of Buddha, which have been so largely illustrated 
in the ancient sculptures of India. Even in this respect, 
however, some limit had to be put to the length of the 
stories. Some of the stories are very long, extending over 
a hundred to two hundred pages, and all are decked out 
with a good deal of descriptive ornaments and tedious 
details. To reproduce them in their entirety would requke 



not one,* but many, volumes, and I had, therefore, to satisfy 
myself with their bare outlines — ^their skeletons — omitting all 
flesh and blood which give them their vividness and interest 
for the faithful. But reduced and attenuated as they are 
in the following pages, they will, I believe, prove useful 
in elucidating Buddhist traditions and sculpture, and in 
conveying a fair idea of the nature and contents of the 
newly discovered literature. 

8 Maniktollah, 

July 27, 1882. 
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SANSKRIT BUDDHIST LITERATURE OF NEPAL 


No. B. 26. 

ABHIDHANOTTAEA alias AVADANA-STOTRA TANTEA, 

i 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 12 X 8. Folia 203. Lines on a pags^ 
6. Extent in slokas, 3100, Character, New&ri Date, Nenni Samvat 
805 = A. 0. 1685. Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Very incorrect. 

A treatise of the Tantra class, oontaining mystic mantras aoS 
direotioi.j for the worship of demigods and good and evil spirits of 
various kinds. Anonymous. The scene is laid in the abode of a Qxdiya* 
fca of the name of Yajrakrodha pdkini, ('* the imp of lightning pas* 
sion,”) where the great Tath&gata Yajrasattva onoe sojourned* Thera 
certain other Tathsgatas solicit him to impart to them a knowledge 
of the secret science of destroying the net of the imp of lightning 
passion ( Vaj rakrodha- ^kini-jdla-8ammr&bhiHottarottara-hndajfa,~^ib» 
full name of the work); and the knowledge is imparted in a series 
of sixty-five lectures. Alter defining the time, the place, and the per- 
sons fit for the worship of various kinds imps, the sinrit of Yajiasatt* 
va is directed to be meditated upon in the essence of certain letters of 
the alphabet, which constitute the vijamantras. In his heart the wtss 
8]u|pper should reflect upon a central point, and over it the syllable pm 
fwming a blue atmosphere, thereupon a brilliant red triangular halo 
Conned by the syllable ram, thereupon a £rost>like wateiy glow iMnwl 
by the syllable mm, and thereupon a fouiHxwnered yriloo^clonied 
terrene globe formed by the syllaUe lam. He must tbm ndfitetS Ott 
the wheel dUgram* whi^ he should inaguwteeoiiMalt of right xoA* 
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coloured spokes placed on the glohe aforesaid. The form of the demi* 
goddess is fierce, four-mouthed, twelve-armed, &o., and the vijamantra 
for her is Om hum ah mahdmhham. In this way the rituals for the 
performance of the rites' and the worship of certain other divinities 
named are given at length. The divinities, imps, and rites are : Samva- 
lavajra, Hthaparva, Vajrasattva, Pithadevata, Bheruka, Togavira, 
Pijhamfilfi, M^trikdbheda, Adikarmika-yoga, Vajravira, Sadyoga-sam- 
vara, Amrita-sanjivani, (raising the dead), Togini, Euladaka, Togini- 
yoga-hridaya, Puddha-kdpslika Yoga, Vajrasattva, Manjuvajra, Na- 
vfiksharalid&ka, Yajradaka, Varshayana, Kavachadvaya Chomaka, 
I)ikini Chomaka, consecration of pictures, daily service for Toginis, 
meditation on the seven-syllabic mantra, Vajra-yoga-siidhana, Gardhavfi- 
k6ra-yoga, the five cries, the fourfold goddess, Vajrabhairava-krodhd- 
dhipati yoga, meditation on Yajrakrodha, Janmapas'ubhdvand, and At- 
mabhdva. The Yoginis, whose worship is particularly enjoined, are 
described as women fair as the pith of the lotus stalk, with lotus-like 
pink eyes, fond of white garments, odorous as fresh sandal paste, 
and devoted to the adoration of Sugata and his successors. There are 
several kinds of these ; some are called Kulajas, others Brahmis, others 
Budras. The Ddkinis are women of a bright red complexion, having 
the aroma of the lotus, benign countenances, red eyes and nails, and 
fondness for decorating their rooms with pictures of lotus flowers. They 
belonging to the race of Padmanetra. In course of the work several 
charms and amulets are given to protect persons from the attacks of 
evil spirits, diseases and other evils. 

Beginning. ^ sri 


Scd. 
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Colophon. T<*iftw^nK ^IIaror^^*«Iq^^: iwf«?nn n 


No. A. 13. 

ABHIDHARMAKOS'A-VTAKHTA. 

Subtance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, 18 X 6. Folia, .338. Lines 
on a page, 12 to 13. Extent in s'lokas, 19,266. Character, Newari. Date. 

? Prose. Generally correct. 

A series of Aphorisms on the principles of Buddhist philosophy. 
By Vasubandhu. With an elaborate commentary, by Yasomitra Ach&- 
rya. The aphorisms are brief and terse, and so constructed as to express 
their meaning by their case-marks, without the aid of verbs, as is the case 
with the Sutras of Brabmanical writers, and totally unlike the Sdtras 
of the Buddhists, which are generally loose, verbose and prolix. The 
commentary also follows the style of the Hindu philosophers, and dis- 
cusses the questions raised, with reference to t|heir philosophical bearings, 
but supplies no vritti or literal meaning. T^ logical precision of the 
Hindu writers is, however, to some extent wanting, both in the text and 
the commentary :#he categories are also different. The work is divided 
into eight chapters, each called a Koa' aHthdna or ‘ receptacle.’ The first 
chapter opens with a discussion about dharma or religious duty, which is 
said to be of two kinds, — one Sdisram leading to transmigration, and 
the other AHOs'ram, or that which effects emancipation from the bond 
of mundane existence. Then follow descriptions of the twelve sentient 
organs which constitute corporeality ; these include the five sensory or- 
gans, eyes, ears, &o., and seven desires, collectively called the adkydtmiki 
dhatm. The second treats of organic%nd mental functions {indriya)^ 
which are reckoned at twenty-two. They comprise vision, audition, 
smelling, taste, touch, living, thinking (manas), feminity, masc ulini ty^ 
sensation of pleasure, ditto of pain, ditto of ease, ditto of uneasiness, ditto 
of indifference, ditto of earnestness, ditto of vigour, the sense of memory, 
ditto of meditation, ditto of knowledge, the desire of command ov«r un- 
known persons {andjmtamaj ndsymmuiriya) that of command (dfHeudriya), 
the sense of being commanded, {djnaimdriya). The third treats of the dif- 
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fereDt order of beings {hamadhhtu) resulting from our oamal desires, Mma. 
The subject of the fourth chapter is the relation which our actions bear 
to our future life, or the manifestation of the soul in different forms of 
animal life in accordance with actions performed in previous lives. The 
fifth describes the pain and suffering resulting from transmigration. 
The sixth refers to meditation on the attributes of the Deity {Fa^vara). 
The seventh treats of knowledge, which is of two kinds, carnal {Laukika) 
and transcendental or that which results from Toga meditation. The 
eighth explains Samddhi or concentration of the mind on the Divinity— 
the only means of salvation open to man. 

The work is of great importance as a repository of the various me- 
taphysical theories of the early Buddhists. It takes up, one after 
another, all the various topics which engaged their attention ; points out 
their character ; notices their authors ; decides upon their merits with 
great tact and learning ; and forms altogether a valuable work of refer- 
ence on the subject. M. Burnouf, in his Introduction a VHktoire du Bud^ 
dhiame Indien (p. 563), has the following appreciative remarks on this 
work : Les observations les plus g^nerales entre celles que m’a sugg^r^es 
Bexamen de ce volumineux traite, embrassent trois points principaux. 
Le premier conceme la redaction et le systems du commentateur ; le 
second, les indications qu’il donne sur d’autre ouvrages, independamment 
du sujet qu’il traite ; le troisieme porte sur le sujet lui-meme. En ce 
qui touche la redaction et le systems du commentaHur, il faut recon- 
naitre qu’il appartiant a la bonne ecole des glossateurs indiens. Ya- 
9 dmitra possedait certainement toutes les ressources de la langue 
* sanskrite, et il en a fait line excellent usage pour explication du 
texte primitif. Sa glose est a la fois grammaticale et philosophique. 
U suit, pour la grammaire, T^cole de Fanini ; et quant au systeme phi- 
losophique, il ddveloppe les opinions exposees ou seulment indiqu^es, 
*dans ceux des livres cannoniques qu’on nomme Sutras. De \& vieht la 
^ quality de Sautrantika ou philoi^phe de Tfecole desSfitras, qu’il prend dans 
un grand nombre de passages. Sous ce rapport, les indications que 
renferme ce commentaire sent aussi nombreuses que varices, et on j 
rencontre presque ’a chaque page des fragments plus ou moins 4tendus 
de ces trait^s, dont plusieurs se retrouvent dans les volumes que nous 
poseddons d Paris. L’examen d’un tell livre met & mes yeux I’authen- 
tioit^ des Sutras i I’abri de toute contestation ; et il rend ^ la litt^ra- 
tiire saeoree des Buddhistes un service du m^me genre que celui que les 
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commentaires philosopbiques des Br^manes rendent aax Y^das, qu’ila 
oitent & tout instant.” 

Beginning. ^ ennrt i 

fi t i iq e q T sTOi^r ii fWw n 

qrwwrriWRqT f«4r<n waren^ftw i 
^ qf q nw m in f ya We w q cfn airq n 

>J v« 

inr n^qapmirr wf*m«iTwrT awin i 
wirTS^»lftiq^qn»n^: B 

ktvidw wiw w»W 

II \ <ri II 

^rai^ Pj iei^lFw I suwff ff ^vrirerrTO ^%^mnnri(?) 

I ^WTWtf*?f’qMf?r II «« ^<> B 

*n«iftj^^ «»T i i M i » q> q i a^w »r win fq^w T^ir b 

11 q. II 

?iK«tPfqf!T»nilT ftwt: « 

w4ar Wrwt^Wlftl^BBftlfiT I W«TS^ W^- 

irannqr« Tftr b « 

WWW WWW w ^iw’snwf wwanHjWwfs w’fwwfw i wii wwr 

WWTwfilWrr^ II ’^Ht W» II 

wwm wmwJTWiw wwwt wqn^niwrw ww^i B wrwwh 

WTWW II wmrfw wFw fwR? ii w» b 
wawiwanewwww wmwnwwwwit wnwai ^wwrw ii wmrfwt- 
iwwKJ II w» H 

End. wwtwm ww wimti W TWww ^ w w i ^w igaw^ w PgaftiFif ft^B 

B aw w» B * 

fwWwwwT WWW wwrr w ywwww ar w w w w i f^rw w ww t w. i fww-. 

WTw: fwwafiraw; wittwj jwww wB:wwwtJnr^jrww»rTft1*r • 

11 W II 

TWWT ft WtT#W WWTWTW qf^lftPcfsT II W» B * 

fwwwiwrwwrwTwmiwrwwFww^ift^wiwiwwre xfir b 
wf«[ wftwrfwTwfwww I w ww wannr ww wftwr w iw q ^ji t fa b ^»M*b 
WWW wiwwwwrwiw! wwiw awwnfKw fww ii ^<ii w» i 
i^IWVt WWWI WWT WWf WlfwWWTWlftlfil B * 

%swfw w^TWTwfwrft^ wwrftnr: i 


w wwT wwwrw wTWir wiwiiwwiwwwe: b 


Colophon. 


t^mwnafwwrt i 


U <»• B 
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No. B. 3. 

AS'OKA AVABANA. 

Subsfcance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, 16 X 5®. Folia, 276. Lines 
on a page, 8. Extent in slokas, 9,660. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. 
Verse. Incorrect. 

An account of the early life of As'oka, and of his conversion to Bud- 
dhism, and tales and anecdotes related to him by a Tati named Upa 
Gupta, with a view to illustrate the morality of the Bauddha religion. 
The name of the author is not given, but the work professes to be a record 
of the history of As oka which a sage, named Jayas'ri, related to his 
audience at the Kukkuta Vihara, situated in a garden called Upakan- 
thikSrSma, on the bank of the Ganges at Pataliputra. There is a 
Kukkuta Yihdra in Behar, but that is not on the bank of the Ganges ; 
this must therefore be different. 

Mr. Hodgson says the class of works called Avaddna includes trea- 
tises on the fruits of actions or moral law of mundane existence.”* 
According to Burnouf : Ils s’occupent, en effet, comme le dit la liste 
nepalaise, du fruit des oeuvres ; qui signifie Ugende^ recit legendaire^ 
ainsi que Pentend Csoma de Cords, d’dpr^s les intei^retes tibetains du 
Kahgyur. Ces l^gendes roulent d’ordinaire sur ces deux sujets, Texpli- 
oation des actions presehtes par les actions passees, et I’annonce des 
recompenses ou des peines r^servees pour Tavenir aux actions presentes. 

• Ce double objet est, on le voit, nettement resume dans la definition de 

• la listes n^pdlaise, k laquelle il ne manque que la traduction litterale 
du mpt sanskrite.”! 

The conclusions arrived at by Burnouf are — 1st, that the Avaddnas 
of the Nepalese represent the second division of the Buddhist scriptures, 
or that which includes the Vinaya or discipline. 2nd, That this discipline 
is not taught dogmatically as in the Sutras, but illustrated by examples, 
anecdotes and stories. 3rd, That they refer to all matters relating to 
Buddhist rules of conduct, both for householders and for the clergy, and 
monks, as well as to forms of rituals, and mode of life under all 

♦ Illustrations of the Literature and Beligion of the Buddhists, p.23. 
t Introduction a Thistoire du Buddhisme, p. 64i. 
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circomstanoes. 4tb, That we have in them the histoty of Buddhism 
both of the time of S'&kya, and of his successors for a long period.* 
These facts will be illustrated at length in the analyses which will fol« 
low of the several Avad^uas which occur in the collection now under 
notice. 

The genealogy of As'oka begins with Bimhis^ra, king of B£ja^ 
griha, who was a contemporary of S'akya. His lineal descendants suc- 
cessively were — 


2. 

Mahipdla. 

7. 

Turakuri. 

3. 

Udayis'a. 

8. 

Mabamandala. 

4. 

Munda. 

9. 

Prasenajite 

6 . 

X^kavarni. 

10. 

Nanda. 

6. 

Sahali. 

11. 

Yindusara. 


These names occur in the life of As'oka given in the Divya Ava* 
d^na, except the 2ad, 3rd, 4th and 7th which have been differently 
given, Ajatasatru appearing for Mahipala, Udapn for Udayis'a, Muyin 
or Udayibhava, for Munda and Tulakuchi for Turakuri or Turakuvi. 
In the absence of necessary MSS. it is impossible to ascertain how 
far these differences are due to copyist’s errors. Apparently they are. 
The lists given in the Pdli annals and in the Vishnu Purina are more 
seriously discrepant. They stand thus : — 

Vishnu Purina, Vol. IV, Mahdicanso, pp. 15 — 20. 

pp. 180 — 186. 

1. S'is'unlga. 1. Ajatasattu. 

2. Klkavarna. 2. Udlyibhaddhako. 

3. Kshemadharman. 3. Anuruddhako. 

4. Kshattraujas. 4. Mundo. 

5. Vidmisara, or Bimbisara. 5. Nagadasako. 

6. Ajltas'atru. 6. Susunlgo. ^ 

7. Darbhaka. 7. Kalls'oko. 

8. TJdayls'va. 8. Ten sons of the last, no name 

9. Naudivardhana. given. 

10. Mahlnandi. 9. Chandagutto. 

11. Sumllya &o., the nine Nandas. 10. Binduslro. 

12. Ghandragupta. 

13. Vindusara. 

The other Purlnas give many different versions of the namea 
above noted, (see Mr. Hall’s Notes in hco cif.). The Flli names are 

• TW.1 .. AT 
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obrionsly sot so asthentio as the Buddhist ones from Nepal. The latter 
were very early translated into the Chinese and have therefore better 
olftim to confidence. At the same time it should be observed that the 
omission of the name of Obandragupts from the latter is significant. 
Coupled with the fact mentioned by the Nepalese writer that Yindusara 
came to Magadha from B&jagriha, it suggests the idea that Chandra* 
gupta was the sole king of his race, and that the Mauriya line com- 
menced and ended with him. The P^i annals make Yindusara the son of 
Ohandragnpta. If so he could not have come from Bajagriha to take 
possession of his ancestral kingdom of Magadha. This is, however, not 
the place to enter into a discussion on the subject. 

According to the work under notice Yindusara of Bajagriha became 
the king of F^teliputra, and his eldest son was Susima. When 
' Yindusara was reigning at Fataliputra, a Br&hman of Cbamp^puri 
presented to him a daughter named Subhadrdfigi. The damsel was 
extraordinarily beautiful, and a soothsayer having foretold that she 
would be the wife of a great king and mother of a universal monarch, 
the father made the present with a view to help the prophecy. The 
immediate fruit of this presentation did not, however, prove satisfactory 
to Subhadr&figi. Immured in the palace she was, through the jealousy 
of the princesses of the zenana, doomed to menial service. Among 
otiier low occupations she was ordered to acquire the art of a barber, 
whereby, she was told, she would gain the goodwill of the king. When 
well proficient in the art she was ordered by the princesses to go and 
^diave the king. She did so, and acquitted herself so well that the king 
offered to grant her any boon she wished. She prayed for his society ; 

* bat the king denounced her on account of her being of the low caste of a 
barber. She explained that she was only acting the part of a barber 
b^ order of the princesses of the palace, but that she was a Brdhmani 
by birth, and had been presented to the king expressly with a view to his 
marrying her. The king, thus reminded of her history, granted her 
wish, and made her the chief queen of the palace. As'oka was the first 
fruit of this union. He was so named because the mother emancipated 
herself from her sufferings by his birth, the word meaning “ griefless.” 
The lady had a second son named Yigatas'oka, which word has a simi- 
lar meaning. As'oka was very unruly and troublesome, and his &ther 
nmde hm over for training to an astrologer, named Fifigalavatsa, who 
that the boy would succeed'^ his lather on the throne of 
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When the prince had attained his majority, his character did not 
mend ; he was found so troublesome, that it was deemed advisable to 
get rid of him by deputing him to quell a mutiny which had broken out 
at Takshasll^, at a great distance from the seat of the empire. His 
eflPorts proved successful, and he was well received by the people of that 
place. In the meantime his elder brother Susima created disturbances 
at PStaliputra, and offended the chief minister, through whose intrigue 
be too was sent to Takshaslld, and As^oka was recalled therefrom. 

Soon after, the king fell ill, appointed As'oka his successor through 
the instigation of the minister, but, much against his own will, and died. 
Susima, disappointed of his patrimony, rose against his younger brother, 
and attacked Pataliputra ; but As'oka, through his able minister Badha 
Gupta, soon overpowered him, and, to prevent future disturbances^^ 
ordered his ministers to lop off the heads of all the trees in the royal 
garden with their flowers and fruits,” in the same sense in which 
Tarquin the Proud lopped off the heads of the “ tallest poppies” in his 
garden to instruct his son as to what he should do. The ministers 
demurred, and so he himself struck off their heads, and, retiring to a 
gardeh%ith the ladies of the palace, enjoyed the pleasures of life to the 
utmost. 

iw 

Noticing one day that some of the ladies had broken thel)ranohes 
of an As'oka tree, he was very much annoyed, and directed a wicked man 
named Ohandagirika, “ the fierce mountaineer”, to burn them to ashes on 
a large fire, and this was immediately done. The mountaineer, however, 
soon after met his deserts. Sarthavaha, a rich merchant, had proceeded to 
sea in the company of a hundred other merchants, and there had a son 
born unto him, who was named Samudra. On his way home, after 
twelve years, falling into the hands of pirates, he was deprived of all his 
effects, and murdered along with all his companions. His son Samudra 
alone escaped, and led the life of a beggar. Once he came to the house ^ 
of the mountaineer to beg alms, and was set upon, but could not by any 
means be murdered. Surprised at it, the mountaineer reported the oir- 
oumstance to As'oka. The king came to see the strange beggar, heard 
everything from him, and then cut off the head of the mountaineer. 

The miracle wrought by the beggar worked on the mind of the king; 
and he became attached to the religion of Buddha. He caused a ohoitya 
to be erected at the Kukkuta garden, and deposited in it some relics 
of Buddha. He then caused a choitya and other religious edifices to be 
erected at Edmagrama. Coining thence to the river Ganges, he was 
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requested by the Nfigas to go to their country, and there ho caused 
religious edifices to be erected. At the request of the people of 
Takshas'ila, he caused 3,510,000,000 stupas to be erected for the deposit 
of relics. By his order the Yakshas erected, on the shores of the sea, 
ten million stupas for the same purpose. 

After this a son was born unto him named Kunala, who soon dis- 
tinguished himself in all that was taught him. 

Subsequently, on one occasion As'oka went to a Tati, at the Kuk- 
kuta garden, to study the true religion, and, at the suggestion of that 
recluse, sent for, from the TJrumunda Hill, a Yati named Upa Gupta, 
to whom he assigned the monastery of Venuvana, or the ‘‘Bamboo 
Grove.” This saint was the son of Gupta, a rich man of Mathura, who 
^ had been converted by one Sonavasi, a mendicant who resided on 
the TJrumunda Hill, and presented his three sons As'va Gupta, Dhana 
Gupta and Upa Gupta to his tutor. A prophecy of Buddha is quoted, 
according to which the birth of Upa Gupta was to take place a hundred 
years after his demise {mama nirvritimarahhya s'atavarshagate 
guptanama bhiksJnirufjmisyati,) (Fol. 23-2-1.) This chronology, how- 
ever, does not accord with the statement that As'oka was the th^eenth 
from Bimbisara, a contemporary of the great teacher. A contemporary 
of As'oka could scarcely be born within a hundred years of the reformer’s 
death. Such a prophecy, however, was needed to exalt the rank of the 
great teacher who became the spiritual guide of so mighty a sovereign as 
As'oka. Having studied Buddhism under this tutor, Ag'oka caused, at 
every Buddhist resort, a Ma^ha to be established for the adoration of the 
“ Three Jewels.” 

“When the teacher retired to his own hermitage, As'oka caused a 
proclamation to be issued declaring Buddhism to bo the religion of his 
country. His chief queen Pavishyarakshita was, however, annoyed at 
his forsaking the old family religion, and, through a secret agent, got 
the sacred tree where adoration was paid, to be cut down. As'oka was 
much grieved at this ; but, through the miraculous power of his religion, 
he restored it to life. He deputed Supindola Bharadvdja, a Yati, from 
the Mandar Hill, to preach the true religion everywhere over his empire, 
and celebrated with great pomp the quinquennial humiliation and con- 
ference, giving a great profusion of wealth, raiment and food to the clergy. 

About this time he also celebrated the marriage of his son Kunala 
with a maiden named KanchanamdU, and soon after deputed the son 
to quell an insurrection in Takshas'ila, a distant province, which seems 
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to have been ill at ease under the house of Bimbis&ra* Kunjarakana, the 
chief of the rebels, succumbed to the powerful army which follow- 
ed the prince, and peace was soon restored* The insurrection, however, 
would appear to be a feint, and the real reason, as in the case of Susima 
and As'oka himself, was the removal of a troublesome prince from near 
the throne ; for it is stated, apparently by way of euphemism, that soon 
after the deputation, the king saw in a dream the prince's face all pale, 
haggard, and dried up, and, being informed by astrologers that that por- 
tended one of three things, viz, loss of life, retirement from the world as % 
hermit, or loss of sight, wrote a letter to Kunjarakarna to deprive the 
prince of his eyesight, as the least of the three evils. The mandate was 
duly carried out through the instrumentality of a Chandala — the task hav- 
ing been held as too cruel to be executed by any person of a higher caste. 
It is not a noteworthy fact that after this Vitas ^oka, the younger brother 
of the king, should retire to the hermitage of Upa Gupta, and afterwards 
accept from Qunakara, a disciple of that teacher, consecration as a 
houseless hermit. This renunciation of the world did not, however, 
enable him to escape with his life. It so happened that at this time a 
professor of tlie Nirgrantha school, who reviled the religion of Buddha, 
had got a picture painted, representing himself with the likeness of 
Buddha lying at his feet, and this he had circulated widely in the 
province of Pundravardhana, and As'oka, hearing of it, had proclaimed 
a price (some dinars) on his head. A cow-herd (Abhira) had heard of 
this, and one night taking Vitas 'oka, with his long beard, matted un- 
kempt hair, and uncut nails, to be the Nirgrantha, cut off his head, and 
presented it to the king with a view to obtain the promised reward. 
The sight of the head deeply grieved the king ; and he sought from 
Upa Gupta, his spiritual guide, religious consolation for his many acts 
of cruelty. 

A hundred folia of the text are devoted to the life of As'oka as ^ 
given above. The incidents narrated are the same as those given in 
the Divya Avadana, translated by Burnouf but the language is 
different, the one being a prose work, and the other a poetical version. 
The rest of tho work it made up of lectures delivered by the teacher for 
the consolation of his royal pupil. 

The first lecture is devoted to the celebration of a fast in honor of 
a chaitya (chaitya-vmta)^ and the religious merit derivable therefrom. 

* Introduction a rHistohe du Buddhisme indieu, pp^ 368, 436. 
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The second expatiates on the merits of devotion to Buddha, and on 
the propriety of confessing to him one’s sins, praying for redemption. 
The third is on desire to be useful to mankind. The next five 
lectures have for their themes, contentment (samprg^dda) ; the sup- 
pression of the passions and indifference to carnal suffering (kHhdnti- 
paramitd) ; relinquishment of works tending to birth, death and hell, 
and devotion to Buddha (vtrya paramitd) ; the abstraction of the mind 
from worldly affairs, to be centred in meditation (Dhyana-^paramita) ; and 
Jthe conviction that all things are illusory, and Buddha alone is true 
(Pajna pdramita). These are followed by a story in which seven 
maidens obtained preeminence by devotion to Buddha. It forms the 
subject of a distinct work, ( Sapta-humarika Avadand) , and will be noticed 
under that head. The means of salvation and the evils of mundane 
existence are then descanted upon, and they are followed by a long 
string of stories in illustration of various duties incumbent on house- 
holders and hermits, and of proper and improper conduct. 

Prasenajit and Ajatas'atru were rival kings who long fought with 
each other for supremacy. Thrice had the former been defeated, but, 
a rich banker helping him with a thousand pieces of gold, on the fourth 
occasion he became successful. To evince his gratitude he placed the 
banker on the throne for seven days, during which the latter did a great 
deal to promote the spread of Baudha religion. 

A householder was a great reviler of the Baudha religion, but was 
converted by the sight of some miracles performed by Maudgalyayana. 
He then worshipped S'akya with great devotion, and beheld the miracle 
of lights of various colours issuing from the mouth of the great Saint. 

The person of a Brahman’s wife, when enciente^ smelt most offensively. 
Astrologers declared the cause to be the presence of a Preta (an evil 
spirit) in her womb. She brought forth an ugly brat whose body smelt 
like a putrid substance, and who was fond of feasting on aquatic weeds 
unfit for human food, whence his name Durgaudha Jambala. After 
roaming about in many places, Jambdla souglit the shelter of Bhaga- 
van when he sojourned at Kutagara near the Karkata tank, in the sub- 
urbs of Vais'ali. The Lord converted him, and, when asked by his 
followers the cause of the foetid odour, said, that it was due to his having, 
in a former life, abused a Yati. 

Once when Presanajit, king of S ravasti, was retiring from Jetavana, 
after adoring Bhagav^n, five hundred geese came to him, and announced 
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that the king of P&noh&la had been greatly pleased to notiee Prasenojit’s 
devotion, and was coming to congratulate him on his conversion to the 
true faith. Prasenajit let loose the geese in the tank near the monas- 
tery, and retired. The geese, hearing the discourses of Bhagav&n, were 
released from their anserine form, whereupon they repaired to the 
highest heaven. Bhagavau explains that the geese were Br&hman 
Buddhists who, hearing the evil teaching of some Tirthikas, had 
wavered in their belief, and were therefore punished by being doomed 
to be born as geese. From the genealogical table above given it will be 
Been that Prasenajit was the 9th from Bimbisara, a contemporary of 
S'dkya, and could not have been a contemporary ot the great teacher ; 
but such anachronisms are frequent in the Avadiluas. The Tir- 
thikus appear to have been Jains ; some say they are Brahmanas. 

A youth of the name of Yiditajasa of the S'akya race, solicited Bha- 
gavdn, when he was at Kapila A's'rama, to make him a monk. The lord 
declined, because he was a youth, and had not obtained his father’s 
sanction. Sanction was, after some difficulty, obtained and he was or- 
dained. His claim to the distinction was, that he had, in a former life, 
replaced a flag which had been knocked down by some wrestlers whom he 
overcame in fight. 

King Prasenajit had a very ugly daughter, by name Kutsit^, whom 
he gave away to one Ganga. ifDhe husband, ashamed of his bargain, 
and apprehensive of ridicule firom his relations, kept her confined in a 
room. The relatives wished much to see her, and once proposed that 
at a festive assembly whoever would come without his wife would be 
fined five hundred pieces of coin. Every one came to the assembly 
with his wife, except Ganga, who paid the fine. Kutsita heard of this, 
and, to relieve her husband of the trouble she caused him, repaired to 
a jungle to commit suicide. Just after applying the noose round her 
neck she prayed to Buddha. Bays of light from the person of the Lord 
came to her rescue, and by their touch converted her into a handsofhe 
woman. Thus metamorphosed she returned home. In the mean time 
the relatives had plied Ganga ‘with so much wine that he became 
insensible, and lay on the ground. Seizing this opportunity they went 
to the house of Gaiiga, and were surprised to behold the most handsome 
woman they had ever cast their eyes on. Betuming to the place of 
feasting they congratulated Ganga on the possesion of such a beauty. 
He took the remarks of his relatives to be mere banter, but, on return 
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home, was himself surprised to behold the change. The lady soon after 
obtained her husband's permission to become a mendicant, and was duly 
ordained by the Lord. The cause of her ugliness is related to be her 
fault, committed during a former life, in having expelled from her home 
a Pratyeka Buddha named Viriipa, after insulting him for his ugliness, 

A king of the Kaurava race, while reigning at Kashthanagara, 
wished to be a hermit. The Lord refused to ordain him until he had 
obtained the permission of his wife and relatives. lie did so, and was 
ordained. His good fortune was due to various acts of piety performed 
in former lives, which are detailed at length. 

When sojourning at Jetavana near S'ravasti, S'akya Sifiha once 
dwelt on the importance of giving presents to worthy persons, and, in 
illustration of this subject, said, that when, after many successful ven- 
tures and loaded with valuable commodities including sandal -wood of 
the kind called Goslrsha, a number of merchants were returning home 
from Eakshasa-dvipa (island of genii), a violent hurricane arose, and 
every moment threatened them with destruction. Beholding this, some 
offered their prayers to Tirthikas, some to Chandra, some to S'akra, 
some to Agni, some to Varuna, and so on, but to no avail. One of them, 
named Punyasena, prayed Hetuttama, a Bodhisattva who dwelt near his 
abode. Immediately the vessel was oast on shore, and the merchants 
returned home. J ust at the time Heti^ama happened to bo laid up 
with a burning fever, and his medical advisers recommended an un- 
guent of Gosirsha to be smeared on his person. Knowing that the drug 
was to be had only from Punyasena, king Chandraloka offered four laos 
, of coins for a supply of it. Punyasena declined the offer, but, carried 
the drug to the hermit, and cured his suffering with it. The result of 
this act of beneficence was, that the person of the merchant became 
most beautiful and redolent with exquisite aroma, and all the wealth he 
had lost at sea was found in the bottom of the well behind his house. 

Bhava S'armfi, a Brahman of S ruvasti, was one night about to go to 
his lady love, when his old mother stood in the way, and prevented him. 
He felt vexed and killed her'5 but when he came to his mistress and told 
her of what he had done for her love, she was annoyed, and sent him away 
from her house, as she would not associate with a matricide. Deeply mor- 
tified, he consulted certain Brdhmanas, and through their advice, per- 
formed all the expiatory ceremonies enjoined in the Vedas, but they failed 
toafford him consolation. At last he retired to the wilderness, and, by the 
advice of a Bhikshu, performed the rite called ashtdnya upamdha^ (the 



cleansing of the eight members of the body,) and, then going to the Lord 
at Jetavana, got himself ordained a hermit, and obtained peace of mind. 

Madhurasvara, a householder, had left some wealth with misers. 
The wealth, so deposited, was all destroyed by fire. The householder 
taught the misers the true religion, and they got their wealth back. 
Some robbers next attempted to rob them, and he saved them. He 
then became a prisoner in lieu of some mendicants, and remained 
tied hand and foot in a field. Some robbers came to kill him ; but 
Bhairavi Devi, with a retinue of five hundred imps, came to his rescue ; 
his bonds fell off, and ho rose high up in the sky like a flamingo, where- 
upon the robbers fled, and he became a devoted hermit. 

One Padmaka, beholding, in his youth, a dead body, felt disgusted 
with the world, and, obtaining the permission of his parents, became a 
hermit. When at Mathura, he entered the house of a prostitute for alms. 
The frail one was charmed with the beauty of his person, and sought 
his love. He was disgusted, and immediately left her house. To over- 
come him she employed a Chantlali, who lighted a fire and by the force 
of her enchantments brought him thither ; but, rather than yield to the 
wishes of the two wicked women, he offered to jump into the blazing fire, 
and kill himself. His euticers were terrified, and at last took his advice, 
and became mendicants. 

The Lord Jina was once in the Nandana garden of Indra, and there, 
amidst the gods, performed many miracles for their edification. He 
performed the meditation (samMhi) called Diirgati-mdJmna^ and instant- 
ly millions of rays of diverse colours issued from his body, and blessed 
the gods. He then performed the Eojad/ihhthdna meditation, and 
similar rays issued from his turban, purified all classes of beings, and 
returned back to their place. Then issued from his person the Snt 
mantra, and the sound of it at once translated the dwellers of hell to 
heaven. Then from his turban issued the sound of OtiJnja mantra, and 
it excited in all created beings a desire to adore the three Batnas. 
Similarly the Mnnimlralmt mantra issued therefrom and excited in all 
creation a desire to adopt the Bodhi religioil^ Then the Sarvajimpahrit 
mantra issued forth in great effulgence, and wrought salvation for 
all the greatest sinners ; thereupon bright lights issued from the head 
of all the saints, and the Lord closed his instruction by explaining 
the jeoret knowledge of the great Dhfironi. 

In Mr. Beal’s Tripithaka three works are mentioned as hearing 
on the life of As'oka ; the first is A-yiMmng-pi-n-^king^ which is the 
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fifttno with the As^oka Avadfiua. Tho naino of its translator is lost* 
The second is A-yii-wang-cJiun or a history of As'oka rfijfi ; it was 
** translated by Ngan-fa-kin of the Western Tsin dynasty (ciro. 265- 
313), belonging to the Ngan-sih (Assika Parthian country). The third 
is named and refers to the oirounistanoes 

which induced As'oka to put out the eyes of his son. 
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No B. 6. 

AVADA'NA S'ATAKA. 



Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 15 X 4J- inches. Folia, 176. Lines 
on cacli pa^^c, 0. Extcnii in s'lokas, G24.S. Character, Nagara. Date, ? 
Appearance, old. Verso and prose. Incorrect. 

A collection of stories in illustration of miracles performed by 
Buddha. Compiled by Nandis'vara Acharya. According to the name 
of the work, tliero should bo a hundred tales ; but the codex under 
notice contains only ninety. The stories are puerile and of littlo 
interest. They open and conclude in very much the same way in 
every case, and repetitions aro frequent. The language is simple, 
and of the peculiar verbose style common in Nepalese Sanskrit works. 
Nothing is known of the author ; but the work is of considerable 
antiquity. It appears to be the same with tlie Pih^n-king of the 
Chinese, which was translated from the Sanskrit by one Gunabhadra, 
The Sanskrit name of the Chinese woik as given by Mr. Beal is Suda* 
raddna Sutm^ (Catalogue of the Bnddhut Tripithakaj p. 88). The 
following are brief abstracts of the stories. 

Story I. — Once upon a time, the great Buddha lodged in the Bam- 
boo grove {Vciut-vana) on the side of the Kalandaka tank at R^jagriha. 
There, he initiated Eaja Bimbisara into his doctrines, and, by preaching, 
converted thousands to his faith. There lived, at this time, in a retired 
village named Daksliinagiri, one Sampiirna, a Brahman as rich as £u- 
Vera. Some of his relatives oiubraced the Buddhist religion, and spoke 
3 
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highly of it before him. One day he fell on his knees and adored 
Buddha. The Lord appeared before his votary attended by Ananda. 
Samp^rna received him with every manifestation of reverence due to a 
god; and waited the pleasure of the Lord. Of him the Lord sought food 
and drink, both for self and his retinue of Bhikshus. When a thousand 
begging vessels were filled with all the dainties of the time, a voice 
from heaven declared “ the vessels of a thousand Bhikshus are full.” 

At the manifestation of this miraculous voice, Sampurna fell, like 
a felled tree, at the feet of the Lord, and importuned him for instruction 
in Bodhi knowledge. Tlie Lord lent a willing oar to his importuni- 
ties, and, calling to mind the doings and sufferings of his votaries 
in his former existences, smiled. Bays, blue, red, yellow and white, 
shot forth from his smiling lips. Some of these proceeded upwards 
and some downwards; the latter cooled the fiery regions of hell and 
warmed the chill blush of Stygian wind, liberating multitudes of suffering 
sinners, who repaired to the regions of the gods and of men, and there 
took new births. Those rays which preceded upwards, reached the re- 
gions of Brahma and others, and there recited the two following 
Gathds : — 

Commence the good work, give up the world, and be obedient to 
the command of Buddha.” 

These rays afterwards turned thrice round Buddha, and disappeared 
in his head-dress. When Buddha had a mind to reveal the past, these 
rays, issuing from his teeth, disappeared in his back ; when he wished 
to speak of the future they vanished in his front ; when he thought to 
speak of hell they fell at his feet ; and when of perfect knowledge they 
lost themselves in his head-dress. 

After the disappearance of these rays the Lord addressed Ananda, 
saying, this Brdhman is sure to become a great Buddha, endowed with 
mercy, memory, the three qualities, and the ten powers, observant of 
the six articles of our faith and adorned by universal benevolence.” 
The Lord then taught Sampurna the perfect knowledge. 

II. — When dwelling in a lofty tower on the lake Markala, in the 
vicinity of Vaishali, the Lord, while on a begging excursion, entered 
the house of one Sifiha, a general of the royal army, who offered him 
•welcome. The brilliancy of the Lord’s person attracted tke notice of 
Tasomati, daughter-in-law of Sifiha. She enquired of her father-in- 
law how she could be as brilliant* He replied, by becoming a votary 
of the Lord. 
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Thereupon she invited Buddha and his companions^ satisfied them 
with various dainty dishes, and adored the Lord by throwing fiowers 
at his feet. These flowers forthwith went to the lofty tower and form* 
ed a gemmed parasol of such exquisite beauty as even the most skilled 
artist would fail to imitate. She fell at the feet of the Lord, and 
prayed for admission to the ranks of his followers. The Ijord addressed 
A'nanda, saying, ** This Yasomati is destined to become a great Buddha, 
Eatnamati by name.’^ 

III, — When the Lord sojourned in the garden of An&thapindadain 
the Jeta grove at S'ravasti, there lived at S'rasvasti a rich usurer who had 
obtained a son by worshipping Indra and other gods. The son, named 
A'nanda, grew up under the care of his parents. But he was weak in 
the loins, and even at the age of six years could not walk, though by his 
sharpness and intelligence he readily, at the time, mastered all the 
sciences of his day. The usurer was very sorry at the ailment of his 
son, and wept bitterly for his sad lot. 

The omniscient Lord, knowing all this, presented himself one day 
at the usurer’s house. The boy, seeing him marked with all the 32 signs 
of greatness, suddenly rose up from his seat, received him with great 
reverence, and enquired about his health. The parents of the child 
wondered at this miraculous cure. 

The Lord smiled and said, ‘‘ This boy will become a great Buddha.” 

IV. — A merchant at S'ravasti carried his mercantile transactions 
beyond the sea. In two successive voyages his vessels were wrecked. 
He escaped with his life with great difficulty, his splendid fortune 
being drowned in the sea. 

He started on a third expedition with the firm conviction that the 
Lord Buddha was the greatest and most merciful of gods. This time 
fortune smiled on him ; after a prosperous voyage he returned laden 
with riches from the Jewel Island. After his return* he bought two 
Kfehapana worth of incense, and at the Jeta grove burnt it before the 
Lord. The smoke rose up iu clouds aud covered the sun. The asto- 
nished merchant invited Buddha and all his Bhikshus, feasted them 
to their fill, and showered precious stones with a lavish hand among 
them. Those stones rose up in the air, and there formed a splendid 
tower and a brilliant gemmed umbrella over the Lord’s head. 
merchant fell on his knees and asked instruction in supreme knowledge. 

The Lord said to Ananda, “ This man will become a perfect 
Batnottama by name.” 
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V. ~In S'rfivasti there was a patriarch os rich as Kuvera. When 
Devaputra fell from heaven he, under the name of Chaodika, became 
the son of that patriarch. Chandika for a long time suffered from a 
burning sensation throughout his tody. Obtaining no relief from 
medicines, he meditated on Buddha. The Lord kindly presented him- 
self before Chandika, and granted him a medicine obtained from Indra. 
It effected an instant cure. Chandika feasted Buddha to his entire 
satisfaction and asked instruction in supremo knowledge. 

The Lord said to Anaiida &c. 

VI. — Before the advent of Buddha Raja Prasenajit used to worship 
the Tirthikas, but, after the appearance of that great preacher, he bowed 
to none but the great Lord. V/ hen the Lord was dwelling in the 
Jeta grove, a gardener of S'ravasti brought a big lotus flower as a 
present for the king. 

A worshipper of the Tirtliikas asked its price. At this time Anatha- 
pindada came and doubled its value. They bade against each other 
with emulous pride till the price rose to a hundred-fold. Thereupon 
the gardener enquired about the whereabouts of Buddlia, and, hear- 
ing of his great power from Anythapindada, presented the flower 
to the Lord. Instantly the lotus swelled out to the size of a carriage 
wheel, and stood over Buddha’s head. The gardener, astonished at this, 
asked instruction in supreme knowledge. The Lord said to A'nanda, 
This man is to become a great Buddha, Padmodbhava by name.” 

VII. — When the Lord was dwelling in the Jeta grove, the kings 
of North and South Kos'hala made war upon each other. Raja 
Prasenajit came with a sorrowful countenance to the Lord, and begged 
him to bring about a peace. Whereupon the Loid proceeded to Benares 
where the king of North Kos'hala paid him a visit. Buddha preach- 
ed before him the blessings of peace. His lecture had the desired 
effect. The king repented, and went to a monastery whore he rose to 
the rank of an Arhat. 

At the request of the Southern king Buddha lived for three months 
in his capital. The king bestowed on liim the gift of a thousand 
pieces of cloth, and asked instruction in perfect knowledge. 

The Lord said to A'nanda, “ The king will become a perfect Buddha 
u^der the name Vijais for this good work.” 

VIII. — When the Lord resided in the Jeta grove, two bankers of 
B'ravasti quarrelled with each other. One was a Buddhist, the other a 
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follower of a Tirthika named Parana. Each held his object of worship 
to be the most powerful. The king Prasenajit convened a large 
assembly to settle their quarrel, and requested the disputants to worship 
each his own god. The flowers offered to Piirana fell to the ground, 
while those offered to Buddha flew like so many flamingoes (ha^sa) to« 
wards the Jota grove. The worshipper of Pdrana, astonished at his 
great mistake, deserted tlie altar of his god and falling on his knees, 
asked &o. 

IX. — The ninth miracle is wanting. 

X. — Once upon a timo Ajatas'atru defeated Eajd Prasenajit in a 
great battle. The vanquished monarch, overwhelmed with grief at 
this sad reverse of his fortune, shut himself up in one of the innermost 
apartments cf his seraglio. On this, a rich banker of S'rSvasti incited 
the king to go again to war by offering him a large heap of gold. In 
this second battle Ajatas'atru was made a captive. Prasenajit went in 
triumph to the Jeta grove where the Lord was residing, carrying the 
captive in his train. There, before the Lord, he generously set the 
vanquished king at liberty. 

Prasenajit did not forget the banker. He offered the man his 
throne for a week. During this week the banker-king had no other 
occupation but honoring the Lord and feasting his Bhikshus. At the 
expiration of his short reign, he fell at the feet of the Lord, and asked 
for supreme felicity. • 

The Lord addressed to A'nanda, saying, “ This man will obtain his 
desired object. He will become a Buddha, Avayaprada by name.” 

XI. — The Lord was residing in a hamlet down the stream Ajera- 
vati, in S'rdvasti. The inhabitants of that place were all boatmen. They 
cheerfully entertained the Lord with a share of their frugal fare, and 
sat round him in a retired spot, listening to him with great attention. 
From him the boatmen obtained each his desire. 

The Lord revealed the secret of his great miraculous power to 
those Bhikshus who were desirous of knowing it in the following 
words : — 

“ Ouco on a time a Buddha, Bhagiratha by name, reached the 
banks of the Ganges with two thousand Bhikshus, on a travel round the 
oojintry . A merchant, who was ferrying his goods over the stream with 
a number of his dependents, approached the Xiord respectfully, helped 
him in crossing over the stream, and feasted him to his entire sati8iao> 
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tion. I am that merchant. 1 enjoy the supreme felicity by the virtue 
my good works in my former existences.” 

XII. — Perambulating in the Xaurava country, the Lord one day 
reached its capital. There he summoned Indra and bestowed on him 
a quantity of sandal-wood from Gos'irsha. A few days later Indra, 
expecting favours from the Lord, anointed him with the sandal, and feast- 
ed him with rich viands. Wondering at the submission of the gods, 
thousands of the Xaurava race flocked round him to receive his blessing. 
By his precepts every one obtained what he desired. 

The Lord addressed the Bikshus who desired to know the secret of 
his power, saying : — 

“ A great Buddha, Brahma by name, entered once the capital of a 
Sshatriya king, who prayed the Lord for staying there for a period of 
three months. During this short time, the king honored the Lord in 
every possible way. He offered him flowers, aromatics, incense, rich 
food, splendid robes and the sandal from G-os'irsha. 

“ 0 Bhikshus ! I am that king ; by virtue of my former good works 
I obtain this pujd from the gods.” 

XIII. — While the Lord was living in the Jeta grove a caravan 
of five hundred merchants missed their way in a sandy desert, and 
suffered greatly from the scorching heat of the meridian sun. Every 
moment their sufferings grew more and more intense. They prayed 
Varuna and others, but from none did they receive the least help. 
They then sought protection from Buddha. The Lord Buddha loft 
the Jeta grove, and appeared before them. They welcomed him with 
ardent manifestations of respect. By the command of Buddha, Indra 
sent refreshing showers down, and fresh and delightful breezes blow from 
the south. The merchants, relieved of their sufferings, went to S'ravasti. 
There they obtained all they desired through the blessing of the 
Lord. 

The Lord addressed the Bhikshus, saying ; “ In ancient days Chan- 
dana, a great Buddha, went to the capital of a king. The king prevailed 
upon the Lord by his entreaty to honor his capital with a temporary re- 
sidence for three months. There was no rain for several years in the 
kingdom ; the ministers advised the king to bathe the Lord with per- 
fumed water. The Lord was delighted, and forthwith heavy showers 
of rain fell firom the clouds. I made one of those that poured the per- 
fumed water over the Lord’s head.” 
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XIV. — Once on a time the city of Nfithakantha was desolated 
by a destructive epidemic. The suffering multitude prayed Indra and 
other gods for help, but to no effect. They then sought protection 
from Buddha. He appeared among them from his then residence in 
the Bamboo grove (Venn-mm) in Eajagriha, and granted them 
relief. The Bruhmanas of the place, grateful for the kindness of the 
Lord, listened to his preaching with great attention. They obtained 
all their desires through his lectures. 

The Lord revealed to the Bhikshus the real cause of his great 
power. He said, “Chandana, a great Buddha, entered of yore the 
capital of a Kshatriya king. The king honored him greatly. I was 
that king ; my great power resulted from tliat great man^s blessing.” 

XV. — The Lord lodged in the Bamboo grove on the side of the 
tank Kalandaka. Ajatasatru, the king of that place, was a great 
hater of the Buddhists. He made preparations for an extensive sa- 
crifice. Brahmans came to the sacrifice by thousands, but none to the 
Bamboo grove. 

When the priests offered the oblation to Indra, the Lord, disguised 
in the form of that god, accepted it from them. People wondered at 
the visible appearance of the god, and came flocking to the sacred spot. 
To the great astonishment of the assembled multitude the Lord assum- 
ed his own form. Many turned Buddhist at this miracle and obtained 
whatever they desired from the great Lord. 

The Lord revealed to the Bhikhus the following ancient story, 
“ A Kshatriya king founded a splendid Vihiira at the desire of ludra- 
dyumna, a great Buddha. 1 was that Kshatriya king who was blessed 
by Indradyumna.” 

XVI. — Ajatas'atru and Devadatta, two great enemies of the Buddhist 
faith, published a hostile criticism on the sacred books of that religion. 
Thereupon Indra visited the Lord, and himself superintended the deoo^ 
ration of the Bamboo grove, which rivalled Yaijayanta. At this the 
people went in crowds to receive blessings from the Lord, in spite of 
royal prohibition. The king was at last obliged to revoke his decree 
against the Lord’s worship. 

XVII. — There were five hundred musicians at S'|avasti. The 
king had a great taste for music. Supriya, a master musician, applied 
one day for permission to play on the Vina before him. The king 
took Supriyu to Jetavana. Supriya’s performance was quite chamung. 
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But the Lord had, before this, from prescience of Supriya’s design, in- 
vited Panohasikha, the prince of hlavenly choristers. Fanohas'ikha now 
played on a Vfna the staff of which was set with gems and rubies. Every 
one was ravished. Supriya and his tuneful band, knowing the eva- 
nescent character of all worldly excellence, invited the Lord to a sump- 
tuous feast, and solicited Bodhi knowledge. The Lord smiled, and said to 
Ananda; “ These musicians will become Buddhas Varpas'varas by name.” 
Then he addressed the Bhikshus, saying, “ This my great power is owing 
to my merit in feasting and delighting Frabodha, a great Buddha.” 

XVIII. — When the Lord was at S 'rdvasti an adulterer was led to 
the place of execution by an. order from the king. Having fortunately 
met the Lord on the way, the convict prayed him for liis own life. The 
Lord sent Ananda to procure a reprieve from the king on the score of 
the convict’s betaking himself to a monastery. As a monk the adul- 
terer soon became celebrated for his piety and devotion. 

The Lord said to the Bhikshus : — “ In one of my former existences 
I was a Brahmana, Padas'ata by name. I gave Lord Indradhvaja an 
excellent dinner at that time. From him I got this my present power.” 

XIX. — When the Lord sojourned in the Bamboo grove, Bimbisara, 
the kiugof Magadha, approaetiod him reverentially with drums beating 
ftud cymbals sounding, led him in a pompous procession to the capital, 
and feasted him magnificently. 

The Lord said to the Bhikshus that in one of his former exis- 
tences he, as a king, had honored Buddha Xshomankara in a similar way. 

XX. — A rich banker in S'ravasti was converted to Buddhism by 
Maudgalyayana. He gratified the L ord by inviting him to a dinner of a 
hundred dishes of delicious viands, and prayed for Bodhi knowledge. 
The Lord smiled, variously coloured rays of light issued from his teeth 
as described in miracle I. The Lord said to Auauda, “ This banker will 
become a great Buddda, Divyananda by name.” 

XXI. — Travelling in Magadha the Lord stood one day on the 
banks of the Ganges. The Bhikshus beheld a. large stupa at a little 
distance, and enquired to whose honor it had been raised. The Lord re- 
plied i “Brahmadatta was the king of Benares in ancient times. 
Being childly he worshipped many gods. Once he found in his gar- 
den tank a boy marked with all the 32 signs of greatness, born in a lotus, 
and seated on its seed vessel. He picked the boy up, and had him edu* 
oated as hie own son. At every step the boy took,' lotus flowers issued 
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from his feet and instantly withered and decayed. K&s'yapa instruc- 
ted him in divine knowledge. He left the world, and, becoming a her- 
mit, obtained supreme felicity. 

XXII. — As the Lord was passing one day through a street of 
S'rdvasti, a boy fetched a full-blown lotus from a gardener in the bazar, 
and threw it upon the Lord’s head. The Lord smiled and said, ‘‘ For this 
deed of merit this boy will become a great Buddha, Padmottara by 
name.” 

XXIII. — The wife of a sea-faring merchant vowed that she would, 
on the safe and speedy return of her husband, present to the shrine of 
Vishnu, a golden wheel. On his arrival, true to her vow, she proceeded 
straight to the temple, but met the Lord Buddha in the midway. 
Observing him marked witli all the 32 signs of greatness, she offered 
the wheel to him. The Lord smiled and said. On her attainment to the 
Bodhi knowledge, she will become a great Buddha, named Chakr^intara. 

XXIV. — On arriving before a large stupa, the Bhikshus in his re- 
tinue enquired of the Lord, to whom was the old stupa dedicated ? The 
Lord replied, to Das'us'iras. The gardener of a king named Bralimadatta 
found a little urcliin one day on a lotus flower, and presented it to the 
king. The king named him Das'as'iras. On arriving to majority, he 
left the king, and became a liermit. As fire expires when fuel is con- 
sumed, so he obtained utter annihilation. 

The Bhikshus enquired about the merits of Das'as'iras. The Lord 
replied that in one of his former existences Das'as'iras threw a lotus 
flower on Buddha Vipas'chit. From that Lord he obtained a boon, 
dissevering the bond of transmigration. 

XXV. — A rich merchant of S'ravasti, considering the evanescent 
character of all worldly happiness, determined to buy the goodwill of 
the Lord at the sacrifice of everything else. The Lord prophesied that 
the merohant would become a great Buddha, Siikshmatvak by name. 

XXVI. — The next merchant who obtained the Lord’s favor was* 
prophesied to obtain the name of Sitaprabha on his attaining nirvana. 

XXVII. — The boatniaa wlio ferried the Lord across the Ganges in 
one of his numerous travels in Magadha was blessed to have the name 
Samsarottarana when he should attain supreme felicity by the teach- 
ing of the Lord. 

XXVIII. — A girl ono day decked the Lord’s feet with red sandal- 
wood paste. When he wont on his begging tour, the whole city of 
4 
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$'rdvasti was reddened with the paste. At this marvellous display of 
: ihe Lord^s power, the girl, on her knees, prayed for Bodhi knowledge, 
Which the Lord granted her. She became a great lord, named Dharmd- 

XXIX. — A gardener presented the Lord at S rSvastI with a pil- 
grim’s staff. The Lord took it, and planted it in the earth. Forth- 
with it swelled to tlie size of a big banian tree, covered all over with 
beautiful green foliage. At this miraculous power of the Lord, the 
gardener, &o. &o. Ilis name was to be Nirmala. 

XXX . — A band of intoxicated revellers w^as dancing and singing 
in a street of S'ravasti. The Lord presented himself among them. 
Their riotous indecent songs changed at once into hymns in praise of 
the Lord. They threw blue lotuses on his head. These flowers rose 
up in the air and there formed a rich parasol. At this marvellous display 
&o. They were each to be named Balgusvana on attaining Bodhi 
knowledge. 

XXXI. — At one time the Bhikshus suffered greatly from an 
epidemic of jaundice. They enquired of the Lord the cause of such 
suffering. The Lord said “ The people of Benares laboured under 
this very same disease in the reign of Padmaka. The physicians, unable 
to relieve the jaundiced by the medicines they had, advised them to bring 
a Rohita fish of a particularly large size. But this fish was nowhere to 
be found. The king, who loved his subjects greatly, unable to behold 
their sufferings, vowed to give up his life. He abdicated the throne in 
favour of his son, leaped from the terrace of his palace, and died. On 
his death he became a big Rohita fish. By the use of its flesh, every one 
obtained a thorough cure. After this the Rohita fish addressed his 
subjects in the following way : ‘ Come, 0 my people, I will teach you , 
the excellent Bodhi knowledge, by which you will obtain nirvana,’ 
They said ^ You took for us so much pains, therefore when you become 
a Buddha we will become your disciples.’ ” 

XXXII. — The Lord taught the doctrine that merit results from 
giving alms, and that a meritorious man can work miracles. He gave 
the following as an instance : 

Once upon a time, the kingdom of one Brahmadatta being stricken 
by a severe famine, he numbered his people, weighed the grain^in the 
country, and made it a rule that every one should get only one mouthful 
of food a day, only the king getting two, A Brahman, who was not 
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included in the oeneus, demanded his portion. The king gave up half his 
share. Then Indra* in the disguise of a Brahman came to demand 
his share. The king, even at the risk of his life, gladly offered 
it to him. Indra greatly delighted, sent down a heavy shower of 
rain. 

XXXIII. — Devadatta sent assassins to the Jetavana grove to kill 
the Lord. The Lord received the murderers very hospitably. The 
Bhikshus wondering at this, the Lord said : — ‘‘ Bramhadatta, king of 
Benares, had by his queen Durmati an only son Dharmp5.1a by 
name. Durmati, full of anger, envy and malice vowed one day, 
‘If I take anything in the king’s household I shall drink my 
son’s blood by cutting his throat.’ At the nonfulfilment of the vow, 
the king in wrath commanded her to keep her word. The child 
cried pitiously in the agony of death. But the cruel mother would not 
relent. I am that Dharmapala, and this Devadatta is that Durmati.” 

XXXIV. — ABhikshu, who wanted to mend his nether garment, wept 
bitterly, not being able to thread the needle. He cried : “ Who is there 
desirous of merit ?” The Lord said he wanted merit. The Bhikshu, won- 
dering, said, “ 0 wonderful! wonderful ! the Lord, who is a great Buddha 
himself, still thirsts after merit.” The Lord replied, there was a king, 
Sibi by name, who gave different parts of his body for the benefit of 
small animals. To Indra he gave his eyes. At this, Indra granted 
him the Bodhi knowledger. 

XXXV, — A king of Benares had a Yaksha for his spiritual guide. 
The Yaksha demanded for his food the flesh of the king’s son. After 
much lamentation the king submitted to his demand. The cruel 
Yaksha then wanted to devour the queen. She too was sacrificed for the 
gratification of the spiritual guide. Then the king had to offer his ownself 
a victim to the unappeasable appetite of the Yaksha. When the king 
had already promised his own body, the Yaksha taught him the follow- 
ing verse — “ Grief is always caused by our dear ones ; we fear for their 
mishap. He who has none to love has none to fear or to grieve for.” 
The king, in meek submission, said, “ Do, Oh lord, as you like with my 
body.” But he was agreeably surprisoS to find the Yaksha transformed 
into Indra, who held the priuce in one, and the queen in the other, hand, 
and restored them to the king. 

0 Bhikshus ! 1 am that king, Auauda is the son, and Yas'odhori 
is the queen. 
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XXXVI.— Buddha, when preaching the doctrine of filial love and 
obedience, narrated the following story by way of illustration : 

“ When Maitrakanyaka was a mere child, his father, a rich mer- 
chant of S'ravasti, went to sea and died by shipwreck. On arriving at 
majority Maitrakanyaka enquired of his mother about the profession 
of his father in order that he may betake to it. His mother, unwilling 
to tell the truth, lest she should lose her son too in the sea, deceived 
him by saying his father was a menial servant. 

‘‘ Maitrakanyaka took to that profession, and earned four karshapa- 
nas. Next he turned a dealer in spices, and gained eight karshapanas. 
On the first day of his career as a gold merchant he obtained 16 karshapa- 
nas, on the second 32. All these earnings he made over to his mother. 
But on being apprised of the true profession of his father, he determined 
to start on a nautical expedition, and when his mother, with tears in her 
eyes, came to dissuade him from his purpose, he kicked her, and bid her 
be gone. At sea, a sea-monster (Makara) broke his vessel to pieces. He 
saved himself on a plank, and wandered in a state of utter destitution 
in the city of Eamanaka. He was, however, taken up and hospitably 
entertained by four Apsarasas, with whom he remained for several years. 
Then travelling southward he was met by a company of eight 
Apsarasas, By them he was whirled in a giddy round of pleasures for 
years together. Travelling again in the same direction he fell in with a 
band of sixteen Apsarasas, who also tried their best to make him happy. 
On the fourth time he was welcomed by a troop of thirty-two Apsarasas, 
who too spared no pains to make him joyous. These enjoyments he 
derived as a reward for having made over his earnings to his mother. 
But on the fifth time he happened to find himself in a city of iron. 
On entering it, a big burning iron wheel began to revolve over his 
head, from that time blood and pus became his only food. In this man- 
ner he remained there for sixty-nine thousand years. These pains were 
“owing to his kicking and disobeying his mother. Then he determined 
to hold that iron wheel on his head for ever, that others may not suffer 
the same pains. Just at this charitable thought the wheel went up seven 
times the distance of the nether legion and left him free. 

“I am, 0 Bhikshus! that Maitrakanyaka.” 

XXXVII. — The Lord persuaded by his lectures the son of a rich 
banker to go to a hermitage, and lead a solitary life, unknown to the 
public. The Bhikshus enquired of the Lord the reason for this. The 
Lord said 
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In days of yore, there lived in a mountain-eave a sage with no 
other companion than a hare. The hare, coming to know, one day, that 
the sage was about to leave the place on account of a draught, 
requested him to postpone his departure till the next morning. The 
sage consented. The hare kindled a fire and was on the point of jump- 
ing into it, when he, out of love to the poor creature, promised 
to stay there even at the risk of his life. The hare, well pleased, turned 
his eyes towards heaven, and prayed Indra for rain. Forthwith there 
was a heavy shower of rain. The sage asked the favor of becoming 
the hare’s disciple, when it should attain the rank of a Buddha. 

The Lord said, “ I am that hare, and the banker’s son is that sage.” 

XXXVIII. — The Lord made no distinction as to proper and impro- 
per times in preaching the truths of religion. One day he preached while 
cleansing the Jetavana with a broom in hand. The Bhikshus admired 
his unwearied labAr in the cause of truth. The Lord said 

‘‘ Subhasliitagaveshi, the son of Brahraadatta, ascended the throne 
of Benares, and ordered his ministers to search for good news [subhS- 
shita or gospel]. Indra, in the disguise of a Yaksha, brought him one. 
On the king’s asking for a second, the false Yaksha made the king’s 
falling or jumping into a fiery ditch heated by burning fire for seven 
days and nights, a condition of telling it. The king abdicated his 
throne in favour of his son, and, coming to the brink of the fiery lake, 
jumped into it. Forthwith it was filled with cold limpid water., 
Indra throwing off his disguise, taught him the following Gatha : 

“ ‘ Walk in the path of duty ; do good to your brethren ; and work 
no evil unto them. He, who confers a benefit upon a man, is lodged 
comfortably both here and in the next world.’ 

‘‘ 0 Bhikshus, I am that Subhashitagaveshi.” 

XXXIX. — One day the Lord entered the city of S'ravasti with his 
alms-dish in hand. A Brdhman, approaching him, drew a circle round 
where he stood, and cried, “ Gautama, you should not cross this line 
until you have counted down five hundred karshapanas to me.” The 
Lord, seizing this opportunity to point out that good and evil deeds never 
go unrequited, obeyed the Bnihmaii, The news of this event went round 
the city. Many, even gods, offered their purses to the Lord’s service; 
but he accepted none. At last when Andthapiudada paid his ransom, he 
made no objection. The Bhikshus asked, if Andthapindada owed the 
Birman the money just paid. The Lord said, “ The eldest sou of 
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Brahmadatta went to his villa in the spring. There the minister’s son 
played at dice with another, betting five hundred k^hapanas. He lost 
the wager ; but did not pay the man as he ought to have done. I am 
the king’s son, Andthapindada, the minister’s son, and this BrShman 
is the winner at the play.” 

XL. — The Lord, wliile residing in the Gymnasium of Kusi, ordered 
Ananda to raise a platform commencing from the north, saying, that was 
the day for his nirvana. Subliadra, a traveller of Kus'i, had obtained 
supreme felicity from tho Lord’s teaching. From Subhadra the athletes 
of the place obtained the religion of Buddha. While lying on that plat- 
form the Lord revealed to the Bhikshus the following story, showing his 
relation with Subliadra and the athletes of the place. 

“ A certain king tracked a herd of deer in a cave, and aimed at 
them. The lord of the herd jumped into an impetuous stream and 
ferried over on his back one by one the deer. II# did not rest un- 
til all were on the other side, although in so doing ho was scratched all 
over by the hoofs of his burden, and blood flowed copiously from his 
back. I am that lord of the herd, Subhadra one of the herd, and the 
athletes are the other members of tlie flock.” 

The Bhikshus then enquired about tlie merits of Subhadra which 
raised him to such an eminence. While Lord Kas'yapa was on his way 
to nirvana, his nephew As'oka was living at a great distance. Unable 
to see his dear uncle in his last moments, As'oka gave vent to loud 
lamentation. A silvan deity, taking compassion on the boy, carried 
him to KSs'yapa by his power as a god. There both of them obtained 
valuable lectures from the Lord. The sylvan deity became an Arhat. 
Now he personates Subhadra. 

XLI. — When the Lord was in the bamboo grove, Maudgalyayana 
and S'firiputra, moved by the sight of the dreadful sufferings of a ghost, 
enquired its cause from the Lord. The Lord said : “ A consumptive 
!buddha was advised by his pliysicians to use sugarcane juice. He 
entered the house of a rich banker of S ravasti, and begged of him for 
some of the juice. The banker ordered bis servant to see the Lord sup- 
plied. The wicked servant half filled a vessel with urine, then poured 
a quantity of sugarcane juice into it, and presented it to the Lord. 
For that one misdeed, the servant suffers this torture.” 

XLII.— Maudgalyiyana enquired the cause of the terrible torture 
of a ghost, whom he saw convulsed with pain at the cremation ghat. The 
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Lord said: ^^When the Lord Eas'yapa was at Benares, the wife of a 
^ house-holder was very ill-natured. A beggar one day asked alms of her. 
She bound him hand and foot to a prop, and gave him a good thrashing. 
She now suffers for her sins.” 

XLIIL — On another oocasion the Lord gave the following account 
of the sufferings of a ghost. 

When the Lord Kas'yapa was at Benares, a Bhikshu asked a palm- 
ful of water from a girl who was carrying a pitcher of water. She re- 
plied “ Even if you die, Bhikshu, I won’t grant you a drop.” It is she 
who now suffers. 

XLIV. — The history of another ghost who was at Gridhrakuta as 
given by the Lord is tliis — 

Advised by physicians to take sweetmeats, a Buddha entered the 
house of a rich Briiliman. The Brahman charged his wife with the 
entertainment of the lord. She gave him a dish of night-soil co- 
vered over with rice. She now feels the consequences of her wicked 
act. 

XLV. — While the Lord was residing at Rajagriha, there were five 
hundred who hovered over the city in whirls. They fell in with Maud- 
galyayana on his way to the city, and addressed him thus : — 

“ Know, holy man, we were five hundred bankers of Rajagriha. 
We gave no alms, we threw impediments in the ways of other’s charity, 
and we accused innocent persons of holding communion with evil 
spirits. The result is, that we suffer infernal torture. We have our 
relatives in the city. Will you, holy man, request them to feed the lord 
Buddha for our .‘sake. Thereby aloue can we escape these torments.” 
The relatives complied with their request. The Lord preached the trans- 
cendental doctrines of his faith, and the ghosts were ghosts no more. 

XLVI. — Tliemotlier of Uttara, a shopkeeper of S'ravasti, was very 
miserly and ill-natured. After her death Uttara turned a hermit. The 
spectre of his mother appeared before him, and revealed to him her* 
terrible sufferings. Uttara wept bitterly, for lie loved his mother tender- 
ly, feasted the Lord with rich viands and rescued his suffering mother. 

XLVII. — Auanda enquired on« day the reason why a goblin, 
which he had seen, suffered so tremendously. The Lord said, ** Lord 
Kfis'yapa preached at Benares, Induced by his lecture a banker’s daugh- 
ter forsook the pleasures of the world. But her education was defective. 
She became conceited, she contemned the learned, and shut her eyes fix>m 
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the wise. For these three reasons, she became a hobgoblin ; bad smell 
issued from her body, and she lost the use of her eyes.'' 

XL VIII. — A banker of S'ravasti, though a follower of the Lord, died 
very conceited owing to the defect of his training. When the Bhikshus 
disposed of his dead body, they found him transformed into a goblin. 
They requested the Lord to preach for the benefit of the conceited ghost. 
The banker ghost, by training his mind, rose to the ohiefship of the 
spirits. In this form he still used to come to listen to the Lord's edify- 
ing speeches. Ho obtained great power ; the odour of his body rose su- 
perior to that of all flowers. 

XLIX.— Here is the reason of another ghost's terrible suffering as 
given by the Lord. 

A banker had two wives. They were jealous of each other. One of 
them was in the family-way, the other contrived to mix a quantity 
of noxious drugs with the food of her rival. The miscarriage, as de- 
signed, took place. The guilty wife then swore before her relatives, ‘‘ If 
I have had any hand in this foul deed, let god turn me to a ghost that 
eats her own son." She has now been turned to a suffering sj)irit. 

L. — The miracle of Jambiila, vide p. 12. 

IjI. — A rich banker of S'ravasti was very miserly. He heaped his 
gold in his garden where he lived. After his death, a black serpent, at 
whose very sight men lost their lives, took possession of the heap. 
Bimbisara, the king, knowing this, solicited the Lord for the discipline 
of the serpent. The Lord preached before the serpent and converted 
him. He became a Devaputra. 

I^II*~A Brahman’s sou, Chandra by name, lived close to the 
premises of Anathpindada, with whom he often went to hear the Lord 
preach. Dying a premature death, he became a Devaputra. One day 
the Devaputra found a Brahman in the cremation ghat bewailing the 
loss of an only child who still lay lifeless in his lap. In tlie disguise 
Va Eishi the Devaputra consoled the mourning father, and induced him 
to receive the lessons of fortitude from Buddha. By him he was 
initiated to the true faith. This Brahman was the adulterer of Benares 
(p. 14), Chandra was his son. The adulterer's son saved his father's 
life when he was sentenced to death as a thief by sacrificing his own 
life. 

banker’s daughter covered the Lord, when entering the 
city to receive alms, with three sal flowers. Then she climbed up a tree 
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for wore of them. She fell dowa dead, and was instantly transformed 
into a BeTaputri. She listened to the Lord’s preachings and, tearing 
the mountain of this existing body with the adamantine weapon of 
knowledge, obtained the fruit of being furnished with ears.” 

LIV. — Edjii Bimbisara, receiving the knowledge of truth from the 
Lord, had built a big stupa over the Lord’s nails and hairs in his 
zenana, and his maids cleansed the place every day. When Ajdta- 
s'atru obtained the throne by parricide, he prohibited the females to 
sweep the stupa on pain of death. S'rimati, a female slave, caring not 
at all for her life, washed it neatly and lighted it with a row of lamps. 
The king, in great rage, ordered her to the place of execution. After her 
death, she, as a Devaputri, appeared before the Lord in the Bamboo 
Grove, and, “ cleaving the mountain of human misery by the thunder- 
bolt of knowledge,” obtained all that is desirable. 

LV. — Andthapindada obtained permission from the king to solicit 
alms for the Lord, for the benefit of the whole population of the city. 
On an elephant rode the patriarch, receiving metallic vessels, bracelets 
and other ornaments as alms from his neighbours. A poor woman, who 
had an only cloth, threw it over the elephant from behind a hedge. 
The beggar knew instantly what the matter was, and bestowed on her 
rich presents. She went to the Lord and received the knowledge of 
truth from him. 

LVI. — When Buddha was putting up at S'rdvasti, Edjd Bimbisdra 
of Edjagriha grew impatient at his absence. The omniscient Lord, per- 
ceiving this, started for Edjagriha at once. But he was detained for one 
night by the entreaties of a parrot in a forest. Apprized of the Lord’s 
residence in the wood by the intelligence fiu’uished by the parrot, Bim- 
bisdra, followed by the whole court, came out to receive him. Every one 
was highly delighted by the Lord’s lectures. The parrot, fixing hie 
mind on the Lord, died and turned a Devaputra. From heaven he 
regularly attended the Lord’s teaching, and thus “ cleaving the bond 
of human misery by the sharp knife ol knowledge,” obtained the highest 
bliss. 

LYII.— While the Lord was at Edjagriha, Andthapindada reques- 
ted the king Bimbisara to send an ambassador to the Lord, inviting him 
to S'rdvasti. lie preached at that city. The messenger fixing his. 
mind &o. 
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LVIII. — Journeying through different countries, the Lord entered 
a piece of forest where dwelt five hundred herds of buffaloes. A wicked 
animal ran at the Lord. To avoid the danger he created five lions. The 
buffalo fell submissively at the Lord’s feet. The Lord took pity on the 
poor creature, taught him the sublime truths of the Buddhist faith. All 
impressions, he said, are transient, the soul has no attributes, the peace 
is nirvana. The buffalo became a Devaputra, &o. 

LIX. — Devaputra TJpaiishada obtained the fruit of being fur- 
nished with ears by constantly attending the Lord in the J etavana grove 
with five hundred of his men. 

The Lord gave the following story to his Bhikshus, pointing out 
the merits of the fortunate god. In this very Kalpa Kas'yapa Buddha 
lived at Benares. Eaja Krika, in a splendid procession, proceeded 
to pay a visit to the Lord. The Brdhmans, burning with the ambi- 
tion of becoming as great as Krika, asked the Lord to point out to 
them a way by which they could obtain all they desired. The Lord 
said, ‘‘ By the holy fast called Ashtanga.” They kept the fast. One 
was successful, he was born the son of Krika. Another, failing, became 
a serpent. Hot sand fell incessantly on his body aud tortured him 
greatly. He again kept the fast, and was this time more happy in 
the result. His next existence was as the son of a god. This TJpafi- 
shada was the serpent. 

LX. — Hansajdtaka miracle, given in the Bodhisattva Avadana. 

LXI. — Suvarnabha, or the golden-coloured, the son of a rich S'akya, 
frequented the pipul-tree grove. In pursuance of the Lord’s teaching 
he betook himself to a hermitage and attained the rank of an Arhat. 
The Lord said, in the ninety-first mundane period a Buddha, Vihas'yi by 
name, lodged in the capital of Bandhumat. After he attained nirvana 
the Eajfi raised a stupa to his honor. A householder, finding a golden 
^coloured image in the stupa, ornamented it with earrings, and prayed for 
having a Buddha for his preceptor, and becoming as beautiful as the 
golden image itself has that householder been bora as Suvarnibha. 

LXII to LXXI. — All relate to men who attained Arhatships for 
their merit in ornamenting, clearing, and repairing the stupa dedicated 
to the sage Vipasyi at the city of Bandhumati. 

LXXII. — A citizen of S'rdvasti had a daughter, Supriyfi by name; 
(she was Jatismard, or one who remembered the history of her past exis- 
tences. She chanted g&thds as soon as she was born. In her time the 
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oouatry was stiriokea by a famine, bat she feasted the Lord and the 
legion of his Bbikshus with food procured by the power of working 
miracles. By the persuasion of the Lord she tamed a hermit, and be« 
came an Arhat. 

The Lord said, “ In this very Bhadr^ka Kalpa she was the maid* 
servant of a rich banker. Lord Eas'yapa was then at Benares. The 
banker, her master, went with a full supply of provision to his country* 
seat ; from his store she bestowed a large quantity on the Lord and 
was approved by the banker. Her fortune in this existence she owes to 
her good deeds in her past.” 

LXXIII. — S'ukl4 was the only daughter of a rich S'^lkya at Eapi- 
lavastu. Many a prince sought the hand of the rich and beautiful 
heiress. Unwilling to marry she obtained her father’s permission to 
betake herself to a hermit’s life. She gradually rose to be an Arhat. 

The Lord said, S'ukl& in her former existence in this very Ealpa, 
entered Pravrajya at the instance of Eas’yapa. 

LXXIV. — SomS, the daughter of a rich Brdhman at S'r&vasH 
could remember all she heard. Having become a hermit, she rose to 
be an Arhat. Her history was that in her former existence she forsook 
the world at the command of ESs'yapa. 

LXXV. — On the day of Girivalgu-Sahgama, a festival held at 
S rdvasti, people crowded from all quarters to the city. Among Others 
came Eubalayd, a natch girl, from the Dakshindpatha. She asked if 
there was any in the city that could surpass her in beauty. Being re* 
plied “ Oautama, a S'ramana,” she instantly repaired to the Jetavano, 
and there displayed her charms before the Lord. But by a miracle the 
Lord destroyed all her beauty, and turned her into a hideous old hag. 
She fell at the Lord’s feet, and he gave her true knowledge. 

The Lord said, Eas'isundara, the son of a Benares king, practised 
austerities in a secluded grove on the Himalaya. A Eumar girl fell 
in love with him, and endeavoured to seduce him by her charms,* 
Finding him proof against her fascination, and mortified at the neglect 
of one she loved, she became a disciple of the great Eds'yapa. That 
Eumar girl is this Eubalayii. 

LXXYI. — The daughter of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, refused 
to give her hand to any in the crowd of princes that paid their court to 
her. At last when Lord E^'yapa came to live in the Bishipaftana, 
she sought and obtained instruction in the Bodhi knowledge from him* 
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Some of her lorefre wanted to carry her off by force. But she rose to the 
shy, and there displayed such miraculous power, that they all despaired 
of her hand, and went away. 

The Lord eaid, K&slsundari obtained her powers by an intimate 
attachment with Kanaka who flourished in this very Kalpa. 

LXXVII. — MuktamaM of S'ravasti was so named from the row of 
pearls with which she was born. She attained Arhatship by attending 
the Lord in company with a daughter-in-law of Anathapindada. 

The Lord said, a banker presented his wife with a pearl necklace. 
The wife gave it to Kds'yapa, who was sojourning in Mrigadava at 
Bishipattana in Benares. Bor that merit she was born with a row of 
pearls on her neck. 

LXXVIII. — The Lord was at Kachangala. An old woman, 
hearing from Ananda that the Lord was thirsty, approached him with 
a pitcher full of water. At the sight of the Lord her breast heaved and 
gushed and she felt the affections of a mother. The Lord said, “ This 
kind woman was his mother in five hundred of his former existences. 
In one of her former existences she mastered all the mysteries of 
dhydna, acquired the knowledge of proper and improper application 
thereof, and rose to the rank of a female Arhat/’ 

LXXIX. — AVhile the Lord was at S ravasti, Prasenajit and Brah- 
madatta quarrelled with each other. During the progress of the war, 
Prasenajit begat a daugliter, and Brahmadatta a son. They adjusted 
their differences on condition of their children’s marriage with each other. 
Arriving at ago Ksliema, the girl, expressed her desire of remaining a 
virgin and devoted to the Lord. Her father, alarmed, wrote to 
Brahmadatta to hasten the marriage. But Kshema fled to the Lord for 
protection. He examined her carefully, and, instilling into her the 
knowledge of truth, raised her above the influence of vile passions. 
When the priest was just going to unite the young couple, KshemS rose 
up to the sky where she displayed miracles. She came down thence, 
and with the permission of her father betook to hermitage. The Lord 
said, Kshemd in this very Bhadraka Kalpa delighted Lord KSs'yapa and 
obtained the boon of becoming the first among female disciples. 

LXXX. — ^Virupavadanam. Given in the Bodhisattva Avad^a. 
LXXXI. — Samudravadanam. Ditto. 

LXXXII. — A householder of S'ravasti had the mortification of 
iuding all his children die as soon as they vrere born. He feasted the 
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Lord one day, and promised if his next child lived to devote him to the 
Lord^s servicer His next born was a long-lived one. The householder 
kept his word. Sumana, the boy, soon attained Arhatship under the 
edifying lectures of the benign Buddha. 

The Lord said, the high position of Sumana is due to his merit 
in feasting the Lord Vipas'yi, and in decorating the stupa raised over his 
tooth and nails. 

LXXXIII. — For granting two dinars at the stupa of Vipas'yi the 
donor, Hiranypaiii a gambler, was born at S'ravastl, with two dinars 
always in hand; when the coins were removed they were instantly 
replaced by others. lie frequented the Lord^s dwelling, and easily 
attained the high position of an Arhat. 

LXXXIV. — When the Lord was at S'ravastl the queen of Prase-- 
najit gave birth to a son clad in the ochre vestment of an Arliat. No sooner 
was he born than he enquired whether the Lord was in that city. At 
the tender age of seven he was raised to the dignity of an Arhat. 

The Lord said, AVhen the son of Krika {vide sujjra LIX) wanted 
the permission of his parents to enter a hermitage, they made him 
promise his return after he had finished the study of the ^ three recep- 
tacles.' He came back and taught his parents. Ho obtained Arhatship 
which he so richly merited. 

LXXXV. — A pair of Yasomitra's teeth oozed out continuous streams 
of water. By frequenting the Jetavana he obtained Arhatship. 

The Lord said, in one of his former existences Yas'omitra, after 
entering the hermitage, supplied an old Bhikshu and his followers with 
water for a thousand years. The boon which he secured made him what 
he was now. 

LXXXVI. — Just as the Lord landed at S'ankas'ya, Upapadika, a 
Bhikshu, received him with great honor. The Bhikshu was admitted 
into the rank of Arhats. 

The Lord gave the following account of his merits — Five Bhik« 
shus obtained true knowledge from Vipas'yi. One of them is this 
Upapadika. 

LXXXVII.— Sobhita, the son of a rich S'akya at Kapilavastu, be- 
taking himself to the hermitage, obtained Arhatship. 

The Lord said, In Bhadraka Kalpa, Raja Sobhita erocted a 
stupa over the hair and nails of Krakachchhanda in his own capital, 
Sobbavati. On a festive occasion a brotherhood of friends proceeded 
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to strew flowers on the stupa. Sobhita, refusing to take part with 
them, was expelled from the company. Deeply mortified, he afterwards 
made sufficient amends for his misconduct. In another existence he 
obtained the favor of Kas'yapa, and, entering a mountain cave, cleansed 
the courtyard of a Buddhist stupa. 

LXXXVIII. — Kapphina, the young king of Dakshinapatha, had 
18,000 young courtiers. Proud of this strong body of supporters, he 
insolently commanded the lords of six cities, S ravasti, &c., to appear 
before him. They, in alarm, took refuge with the Lord. The Lord, in the 
following terms, challenged Kapphina to come and fight : “ If you are 
standing do not sit, come with as much speed as you can.^^ By wafting 
his magic wand aloft, he suddenly brought into existence an innumer- 
able array of veterans of which he took the lead in royal robes. But 
when Kapphina was about to engage, a voice from heaven declared 
Obey the command of Buddha,’^ and he changed his mind. The Lord 
instructed him in the Bodhi knowledge, and raised him to the rank ot 
an Arhat when he departed this world. 

The Lord said, A merchant of Bandhumati feasted Lord Vipas'yi 
and founded a Vihdra for him in the 71st mundane period. This very 
man in his other existence as Brahmadatta, king of Benares, gave 
wholesome diet to a Pratyaka Buddha who was ill, and raised a stupa 
to his honor. Por these merits he obtained Arhatship when living as 
Kapphina, king of Dakshinapatha. 

LXXXIX. — A warder of a fort at Benares once snatched a quantity 
of food from a girl, and subsequently, putting himself to much suffering 
from want of food, gave it all to a Pratyeka Buddha. The Buddha 
showed him miracles. The man on his knees begged instruction in 
true knowledge, which was granted him. Born at S'ravasti, this man 
was named Bbadrika. He obtained Arhatship from S'akyamuni. 

XC. — When the Lord sojourned in a grove in the country of Sthula 
Koshtaka, that country was under the rule of a king named Koravya. 
His brother's son, RashtrapSla, was a handsome youth, endowed with 
perfection in every limb and feature. While roaming about in the grove 
one morning he beheld the Lord proceeding with his folio were to the 
city to collect alms. The signs of greatness on the person of the Lord 
made a strong impression on the susceptible mind of the youth, who 
fell at his feet, and solicited conversion. The Lord, however, declined 
to comply with the request until the youth should obtain the permission 
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of his parents. This was, however, not easy of attainment, as his parents 
and their relatives and friends did not approve of the plan of the yoath. 
The youth, however, was resolute, and his importunity prevailed. He got 
the permission, was duly ordained, and raised to the rank of an Arhat. The 
congregation was surprised at this, and begged of the Lord to explain 
how it was that Bashtrapala, a youth born in a royal family and possess- 
ing no preliminary training, should at once become an Arhat. The 
Lord replied that this was due to the accumulated deserts of good works 
done by him in former lives. Once on a time the king of Videha, defeated 
by his enemy, repaired to the wilderness, and, roaming about in great 
distress from thirst, met a Buddha, and sought his protection. This 
protection was duly accorded, and the king regained his metropolis and 
worshipped the Lord for three months, after which he begged that he may 
be able to acquire true knowledge. That king is now Bashtrapala and 
earns the fruit of his good work. This explanation, however, did not 
suffice to satisfy the audience. The feeling seemed to be that the work 
was not enough for so high a reward as Arhatship. The Lord, therefore, 
continued. Again in the kalpa when human life extended to twenty- 
thousand years the Lord Kas'yapa sojourned in the Deer Park near Benares. 
At that time Benares was under the rule of Krika, a pious king, under 
whose just administration the country prospered in every way, abounding 
in men, animals, good crops and flourishing commerce. The youngest 
son of this king paid a visit to the Deer Park at Rishipatana, and beheld 
the Lord impressed with oZ great signs and 80 minor indications of 
greatness, and resplendent with glory more brilliant than a thousand 
suns put together. Deeply impressed by the sight, he fell at the feet of 
the Lord, and, sitting aside, listened respectfully to the religious dis- 
course w'hich the Lord delivered. He then sought conversion, and Lord 
K^'yapa was satisfied, and when the prince and his relatives sought his 
protection he had them duly converted. The prince planted an umbrella^ 
in honour of the Lord. That prince has now been born as Bashtrapala. 

Again, Bhikshus, there lived in former times in the city of Benares a 
poor Brahman, who lived on tubers £rdAma^aJ. In order to 

collect tubers he used to repair to the top of a hill. On one occasion he 
there met a Pratyeka Buddha in distress, and did everything he could to 
relieve the distress by offering him all such refreshments as he could 
command. The Pratyeka Buddha benefitted greatly by his attention, 
and offered him a boon for his good deeds. The Brahman begged that 
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be may be devoid of all human passions^ and his prayer was immediately 
granted. And the person who then was a poor Brdhman living on 
roots is now born as prince Rashtrapala, In his former existences he 
had undergone many trials and sufferings in the cause of true religion, 
to which he was always attached, and in return for it he is now born in a 
royal family and is endowed with so much personal beauty. And the 
ultimate reward of his devotion is that he is now come face to face with 
Arhatship, and acquired perfection in it. This shows that you should 
always avoid black acts, and betake to white ones which are sure at one 
time or other to bestow on you their much prized reward.^^ The Bhik- 
shus were greatly delighted by this narration. 

This is substantially the same with the story of the king of the 
Kaurava race which occurs in the As'oka Avadana [avte page 11). 
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No. B. 38. 

APAEIMITAYUE-DHARANI. 

Substance, Nepiflpse paper of a yellow colour, 7^3 inches. Folia, 22 * 
Lines on each page, 5. Extent in slokas, 190. Character, NewarL Appear-* 
ance, old. Prose. Generally correct. 

A mystic mantra and the praise thereof as a means of promoting 
longevity. The work professes to have been related by Buddha him- 
self, when sojourning at the Jeta Grove near S^ravasti, to Manjusn* 
The mantra consists of the following words : 

W WWIUHHIISW# TORnTOf- 

ij vj vJ \J 

Om, salutation to the Bliagavat ; to the sovereign of endless life, 
wisdom and unfailing glory ; to the Tathagata ; to the Arhat ; to the 
perfect Buddha ; thus, Om, to the soul of the virtue of virtues, the 
great virtue, the measureless virtue, the knowledge of measureless load 
of virtue ; and Om, to the possessor of all purified and pure duty ; to 
him who can rise to the sky ; to the scion of the naturally pure and 
righteous race, may this be propitious.” 

This sentence is repeated a hundred times, and he who recites it, 
or writes it, or causes it to be written, or keeps it written iu his house, 
or hears it recited, or promulgates it, or worships it with ofierings of 
flowers, incense, aromatics, garlands, unguents, clothes, parasols, flags, 
bells, standards ; or wears it on his person, is said to receive the full 
measure of human life. The work is reckoned among the simple 
Sutras ; but it is obviously a charm intended to be worn as an amulet, 
and must be of a comparatively recent date, — an imitation of the Hindu, 
charms of T^ntric origin. 
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No. B. 40. 

BHADEAKALPA AVADANA. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 15|^ X ^ inches. Folia, 23. Lines on a 
page, 8. Extent in slokas, 7,110. Character, Newari. Appearance, olA 
Verse. Incorrect. 

Thirty-four legends on moral sahjeots, related by Jayas'ri in reply 
to a query of Jinas'ti urho 'wished to know some of the anecdotes related 
1^ XTpa Gupta, to his royal pupil As'oka. The scene of the second 
narrative was the Bodhimanda of Buddha Gay&, aud that of the first 
the Eukkuta Garden referred to in the As'oka Avaddna. 

ITpagupta opens bis narrative thus : — “ When the Lord, after 
having obtained what he desired, thought of returning home, all the 
gods began to sing hymns in his praise. He taught them the sublime 
truths of bis religion.” 

I. The first story is that of Yas'odhard, the forsaken wife of 
Buddha. Suddhodana’s nephew, Devadatta, having been repulsed in 
his advances for her love, became her deadly enemy, and plotted several 
times to take her life. He accused her before his uncle, alleging that, 
unless she lives in guilt, how is it that when others become mothers in 
.ten Dumths from their first conception, she should remain big for eighteen. 
The king did not give oredit to these allegations. Then he induced the 
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king to abdicate in his favour for twenty^one days, promimng at the 
end of that period to fetch his son Buddha hack to him. During these 
twentj'pne days he tried every means in his power to put an end to 
Yasodhar^’s life. He threw her into a tank ; but she was protected and 
sent to her father by the king of serpents who happened to be there at 
the time. This tank was long celebrated as Glopdtirtha &om another 
name of Yasodharfi. Thrown into a blazing fire she was miraculously 
protected by the coldness which the fire suddenly assumed. Precipi* 
tated from a high hill, she was saved by the kindness of a big monkey.. 
At the expiration of the appointed time Devadatta, unable to fulfil his 
promise, was imprisoned by the king ; but he was soon after released 
on the intercession of Yasodhara. 

At the end of six years Yasodhard gave birth to a (^ild as ugly as 
ugly could be. He was named Yiriipa. Envious Devadatta taunted 
Virupa, by saying, “0 Yirupa, do you know your father’s name? 
Buddha is gone these twelve years and you are at the age of six.” Ya- 
6odhar4 consoled her son by saying, Your father is gone in the search 
of a desire-fulfilling elixir. He will soon return, and change your ugli- 
ness into beauty. Do not believe in what envious Devadatta says to 
you.” 

II. After a stay of six years at Dharmadvipa, Lord Buddha 
presented himself at Benares with five of his followers. His residenoe 
was at Mrigad&va in Bishipatana. There was at this time a band oi 
thirty “ sons of Belial” who revelled in all manner of licentiousness. 
One of them lost his mother Bhadraiigi who, in company with gods, 
came one day from the regions of bliss to hear the Lord’s lecture. Bha- 
di'dngi found these wicked people following two women of bad character ; 
she found one of them, Kis'ikd going away, and took this opportuni^ of 
correcting the gay lotharios. She presented herself before them in the 
guise of Eds'ik^, and gradually and artfully led them to the Mrigaddv^ 
There she prayed the Lord to bring these wicked young men to the rig^ 
path. Immediately after she rose to the sky, and thence said : ** If 
you are to come to me worship Tattfigata, and renounce the path 
evil.” Following Bhadr^figi’s advice, they proceeded to the Lord, wim 
instructed them in his faith, and touched them with his right hand. 
Forthwith, their heads were miraculously shaved, and thdr garments 
miraculously changed into yellour rags. They were then sent by tim 
Lord as apostles of his faith. They travelled from place to plaw in ths 
guise of students (Brahmaohiris), preaching the Buddhist go^dL 
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III. A company of professional saorifioers of Benares, vrho were 
absent on a sacrifice at Yrinda, returned and found thirty old vaga- 
bonds reclaimed. They immediately placed themselves under the 
Lord’s tuition. The chief of the company was Luohira. 

IV. There lived at Kus'alagram, inhabited by the Dronas, one 
Purna, a Brfihman, who, induced by a celestial voice, proceeded to the 
Himalaya, and there practised austerities to obtain favours from the 
Lord. He made thirty-four disciples. With these he proceeded to 

#the Mrigadava. The Lord touched them with his right hand. Forth- 
with they were transformed into so many Bhikshus. 

V. Uttara and Nalaka were the two sons of one Jayi, the family 
priest of a king of Tvarkata in the vicinity of Avanti. Uttara was 
versed in all the Vedas. Nalaka was a kind-hearted man ; he wandered 
here and there as a hermit, unmindful of his study. They were both 
sent for their education to their uncle Driti, whose hermitage lay on the 
Vindhya liange. Driti advised them to proceed to the Lord at Mri- 
gadava, where they were initiated in the duties of silent hermits. 

VI. Sabhika was a great controversialist. His mother was a per- 
fect mistress of the art of disputation. She was educated by a Bhik- 
shum. She obtained the name of MaJiadhi or great intelligence. By the 
merit of her good works she was cured of her bodily deformities for 
which she was exposed on her birth. She married one Vidyakara, only 
because she was defeated in a controversy with* him. The fruit of this 
marriage was the great controversialist Sabhika. Sabhika, after having 
silenced all his antagonists, proceeded to Mrigadava to measure his 
powers of ratiocination with the Lord. But on the first sight of that 
great man Sabhika fell on his knees, and begged him for instruction. 
By the Lord’s command Uttara gave him the definitions of Sambuddha, 
Arhat, S'ramana, Brahmana, Snataka, Dvija, Vaidika, Vipra, S'rotriya 
Brahmaohfiri, Eishi, Parivrajaka, Muni, Tapasvi, Yati and Yogi. Within 
a short time Sabhika entered the hermitage. 

VII. The story of Jas'odevi. 

VIII. The story of Grihapati Svastika. 

IX. After causing, on his way to Gana, a thousand boatmen to 
renounce the world, the Lord presented himself one day at the hermi- 
tage of the Kds'yapas. There he converted Fulvavilva Kfis'yapa, 
Buddha X&s’yapa, Sarit Kfis'yapa* tod their nephew Upasena with 

• The names are differently given in other works, Univilva oooors for the first, Nadi 
fbr the second, and Gaya for the third. 
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their numerous followers to his own faith. He gave the following 
story of their former lives : 

Three royal brothers, Indrar&ja, Sinharaja and Bhadrar&ja» pro* 
oeeded once upon a time from Kaluga to Hastina, where a Tathagata 
made his appearance, in order to worship him and receive his blessing. 
They invited him to their own kingdom, and on his death raised a Stupa 
to his honour. They begged of him the boon of ever remaining the 
servants of Sugata. They are now born as the Kds'yapas.” 

X. Once on a time, on the Lord’s entrance into the DharmSranya, 
seven hundred Kjshis explained to him as many different modes of 
worship. The Lord pronounced them all, without exception, to be false. 
He explained to them the sublime truths of his own religion. They 
all obtained Nirvana by accepting his creed. 

XI. Baja Bimbisara heard one day his family priest teach the 
Dvdtrinsat lakshanas, or the 32 signs of Buddhahood. From that 
time he became disgusted with the world, and panted for the knowledge 
of the true faith. Just at this time, the ramour of the Lord’s appea- 
rance in the Jatavana grove reached his ears. He resolved on an 
interview with him. Great was his surprise when he found the great 
Eishi Kds'yapa sitting before the Lord, a convert to the Buddhist 
faith. By the Lord’s instructions the Raja regained the ease of his 
mind, and entered on a course of virtuous administration of his 
kingdom. 

XIL Sariputra and Maudgalyayaiia were two foremost teachers 
among the early Buddhists. They were friends from their early boy- 
hood. They were both proficient in all the sciences of their day. The 
real name of Sariputra was Upatishya. He was the last of the seven 
sons of a Brahman, Dharmapati of N^radagr&ma, near E&jagriha, by his 
only wife Sari. Maudgalayana was the son of Dhanyayana of KelikUi 
a village not far from Naradagrama. He was called Maudgalayana 
because he was born in the Gotra or clan of the Maudgalfiyanas. 
They both were converted by the Lord himself, and both soon rose to 
high rank among his followers. Dirghanakha, the maternal uncle of 
S&riputra, envying the Lord’s great fame, came boastfully forward to 
silence the Lord by arguments ; but remained one of his most zealous 
partizans to the end of his life. Jeta, a Eishi, and A'nandahis friend 
were at this time made converts. Jeta presented the Lord a Yih&ra 
which still goes by his name. 

Xlll to XXXII. Short stories relating to the conversion of 
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sojourn in the Jetavana grove. The converts were Kfis'yapa, a rich 
BriShmana, Naradatta the nephew of Asita a Eishi^ S'aktf a Brah- 
manf, Padmd her friend, seven hundred disciples of Budraka, 
Eebata a Muni, Anfithapindada, Piirna and other inhabitants of 
S'rivasti. When going to his hermitage in the Venuvana at Efijagriha, 
he appointed Puma at the head of the Sangha or Oh&rch of S'rdvasti. 
^ While journeying through a forest, Buddha found a gang of robbers 
dividing their booty. The Lord, giving them an equivalent in gold, 
restored the stolen property to its owners. The robbers became his fol- 
lowers, and honoured him greatly when he lived at Elijagriha. 

XXXII. The Bhikshus enquired of the Lord how was it that his 
mother (aunt) Gautami, though blind, was called Sulochana or per- 
fect-eyed ? The Lord gave the following explanation : A big white ele- 
phant was very fond of his mother. He migrated with his old mother 
from the Himalaya to the Vindhyan forest where provender was easily 
procurable. Finding one day a travelling merchant in great distress, 
the kind animal took compassion upon him, and extricated him from bis 
difficulties. That ungrateful wretch informed the king of Benares, who 
was in search of a white elephant, of such an animal being available in the 
Vindhyan forest, a circumstance which led to the poor elephant^s being 
tracked and caught. He was conducted to the Eoyal Menagerie at 
Benares. For weeks together the elephant did not take any food, but 
shed profusion of tears. On being asked the cause he gave vent to his 
filial apprehensions. The king granted him release. He hastened to 
find his old mother, with his heart beating with apprehensions. He 
found her in the forest, blind with tears. On his arrival her eyes 
cleared up, and she got back her sight. 1 am that elephant, and 
Gautamf is the old mother. 

' XXXIII. The story of Nalini ; told in the Avadana-kalpalatfi. 

XXXIV. Invited by his father. Lord Buddha proceeded from Ve- 
i^uvana to his capital. The king paid a return visit to his son at Ve- 
i^LUvana where he heard many edifying lectures. One of them contain- 
ed the following story : E4jd Sud&sa of Benares had by a lioness a son 
named Sutasoma. When that son came to the throne he was in the habit 
of eating privately raw human flesh in the prison house. He was expelled 
by the nobles from the throne on account of this habit. Wandering in the 
forests, unattended and alone, he was met by his mother, the lioness, who 
carried him to celebrate a sacrifice of a hundred royal youths. After 
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nmety'iiine piinoes had been eecored already, the ex-king went in 
eeaxoh of Sutaeoma whose ad'^tures form the subject of another book, 
Tin., Sutasomaj^taka. The Lord said, I anf that Sutasoma. 
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BODHI-OHAEYAVATARA. 

^Tlw^«yrMifiKi I 

Substance, palm-leaTes, 11 X 2|. Folia 48. Lines on a page, 6. 
Extent in slokas, 3,100. Character, Newari. Date ? Appearance, old and 
smudgy. Terse, Generally correct, 

A philosophical disquisition on the duties appropriate to Buddhist 
monks. The work is in ten chapters. Its author’s name is not 
given. It opens with a dissertation on Buddhist disposition {Bodhi-' 
chitta). This disposition is of two kinds, one called Bodhi-pranidhU 
chittaj or desire to acquire the true knowledge, and the other BodhU 
prasthdna^chitta^ or that disposition of the mind which obt||ina 
when that knowledge has been acquired. The second chapter treats 
of lahtopadeshana or devotion to good work. This devotion is described 
to manifest itself in a desire to devote every thing good in this 
world to the worship of Tathagata and his sons. The third dwells oH 
three topics, respectively called Punydnumoda^ Adhyemnd and Tdohani. 
ThBfir&t is the disposition to virtue, wishing all creation to be free from 
pain and the troubles incident to existence ; the necond^ supplioation to 
all the Buddhas of every quarter for the enlightenment of the mindi 



of those who are immersed ia pain ; the thirds prayer to Jinas for the 
suppression of all sensuous desires — ^to wrest the soul from the bondage 
of the flesh. These lead to»active benevolenoe, to the administration of 
medioines to the sick, food to the starving, relief to the poor, and the 
like, — all which promote the disposition to acquire the true knowledge. 
The fourth chapter enjoins the devotion of the mind to the mandates 
of the Buddhas and their sons, whereby alone can liberation from the 
bonds of transmigration be acquired. The fifth is devoted to the means of 
overcoming all sensuous desires. The sixth to perturbations of the mind 
and the propriety of suppressing them, as also the cultivation of for- 
bearance (kshanti-pdramitd) ; and the seventh to active penance ( Virya^ 
pdramitd) or the subjugation of the passions by active exertion. The 
longings of the organs of sense and desires having thus been overcome, 
the eighth chapter, enters upon the subject of cogitation {Dhydna-pdra^ 
fnitd) as to what is good and what is evil. Yirtuous actions resulting 
from a desire to benefit one’s own self, are described to be vicious, as 
they are prompted by a longing for rewards ; this should be suppressed, 
and good should be done for the sake alone of doing it. Never should 
one proclaim his own merits, nor the demerits of others. Such cogitations 
settle the mind to meditation of that which alone is true. The ninth 
chapter is called Prajnd-pdramitd. It describes the nature of the true 
knowledge, and in doing so, two doctrines are discussed : let, Mdydvdda^ 
or that which ascribes every thing mundane to Maya or illusion ; and the 
2nd, Sunyatdvadaj or pure nihilism. The last chapter expresses a desire 
that whatever fruits may arise from the discussion and practice of the 
rules set forth in the work, may be to the glory of Buddhist devotion. 
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No. B. 15. 

BODHISATTVA AVADANA. 

Substance, paper, 15 X Folia 205. Lines on a page, 9. Exten 
in i^lokas, 4,784. Character Newari. Date, unknown. Appearance, old 
Prose and verse. Very incorrect. 

A collection of legends regarding the former lives of the Bodhi- 
sattva. They were related at S'rdvasti by the side of the tank Anava- 
tapta, by the Lord Buddha himself, in a series of lectures to his disciplet 
who composed the audience, the subject of the lectures being storiei 
illustrating the means of obtaining moksha. After an eulogy on the 
extraordinary powers of Sariputra (Mudgalayana), the Lord gave an 
account of his ten sufferings, (See Bodhisattvavadana-kalpalata,) and 
then recounted a series of stories each of which is called a Jataka. The 
stories relate chiefly to meritorious acts performed by Buddha in his 
previous existences. 

Subhdsa Jataka, In one of his former existences the Lord was a 
king, Suprabhasa by name. He was very irascible, and, in an angry 
moment, severely scolded an elephant driver, who in return spoke to him 
at length on the merits of charity, mercy, forgiveness, &o. This reacted 
on the mind of the king, who gradually began to long for Bodhi know«» 
ledge. 

Vydghri Jdtaka. In one of his numerous existences the Lord re* 
sided on the mount Kulaohala as a hermit. There he found a hungry 
tigress looking with a wistful eye at her newborn cubs. To relieve 
the poor creatures from being devoured by their hungry parent, the 


End. 

Colophon. 
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Lord determined to ofiBar his, own body Iso beij He let himself fall 
from a high preoipioo, to the Talley where tiie tigress was, and expired, 
thereby saving the oubs. 

Sim Jdtaka. As king of the Sivis the Lord, after bestowing the 
whole of his wealth on the poor, bestowed even his eyes to Indra, who 
begged them of him. Indra, pleased with his munificence, granted him 
heavenly eyes. 

Kulmc^apin4i Jdtaka. Halmiispindi, king of Hos'ala, was none 
else than the Lord himself. His maxim was that well-timed and well- 
placed charity is always laudable. A gift is never too small. 

8'mhthi Jdtaka. The Lord was a banker. A Pratyeka Buddha 
oam ft to his door to beg. The wicked Mdra prepared a hell [at the 
door, but the virtuous banker fearlessly passed through the hell, and 
gave his alms. 

Amahyd s'reshthi Jdtaka. In the course of an infinite number of 
transmigrations the Lord was once born a rich and munificent banker. 
Indra stole all his property except a scythe for outting grass and a bit 
of string for tying bundles of grass. The kind man used to gather 
grass, and sell it to relieve his poor neighbours. 

S'as'a Jdtaka. Onoe on a time the Lord transmigrated into the 
brute world, and beeame a hare. He used to lecture on moral subjects 
to two of his friends, one a jackal, the other an ape. Indra demanded 
food of him. Having nothing else to give he jumped into a blazing 
fire, and requested Indra to eat his roasted flesh. 

Agastya Jdtaka. The Lord was onoe born a rich BrShman of the 
name of Agastya. He practised austerities in an island in the Southern 
sea, where Indra used to come and beg the Rishi’s food and thereby 
deprive him of the means of sustenance. After four days the Riah i 
died of hunger. 

Maitribala Jdtaka. The Lord was onoe born a most charitable 
king of the name of Maitribala. He gave away whatever was asked of 
him ; onoe he gave five portions of his flesh to five Takshas who longed 
for human flesh, and asked it of him. 

Vismmbhara Jdtaka. Visambhara was the prince of the Sivis. 
He gave away an elephant much esteemed by the Sivis to a Brfihman. 
The Sivis complained of this before their king, the Prince’s father, 
who banished Yisambhara from his kingdom. Yisambhara went to 
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the forest with his wife ik^ lsihiMren. A Brihman begged as gift the 
beys. He was instantly complied with. Indra then denmnded 
Yisambhara’s wife. Her too Yisambhara gave away. Afterwards he 
was known as S'dkyamuni. 

Yajm Jdtaka. King Yajna, or Buddha in a former birth, iSnding 
his kingdom afflicted by a drought, consulted the Brdhmaus as to the 
remedies for the evil. They advised him to perform a sacrifice. The 
king did not relish the idea, because it involved the slaughter of a 
large number of animals. He established alms-houses in every city, iu 
every village, and in every street. 

8'ahra Jdtaka. In one of his previous existences the Lord was 
born as Indra, and when the Devas had to fight with the Asuras his 
prowess alone was sufflcient to overpower the enemy. 

Brdhniana Jdtaka. The Lord was born iu the family of a Brfih* 
man. He went to a Guru who taught him many S'astras. The Guru 
ordered all his disciples to procure the Lakshina— >the fees due to a 
guru — by theft. All consented, except that boy. 

Unmddayanti Jaiaka. The Lord was the king of the Sivis. The 
maddening fairy-like beauty of Unmadayauti, wife of one of his minis- 
ters, captivated his heart. Some of bis counsellors advised him to 
possess her by force. But the wicked advice was spurned by the 
king. 

Supdraga Jdtaka. The Lord was named Sup&raga. He was a 
clever merchant, and expert man of business. In his old age he, along 
with a number of o%er merchants, undertook a voyage to trade with the 
inhabitants of a coast named Bharu Kachchha. He, with his whole 
fleet, was one night overtaken by a terrible storm. Supdraga fell on his 
knees and pra^-ed and worshipped Sugata. Instantly the storm blew 
over, the wind was hushed, the sea was calm. Tiie fleet reached safe 
its place of destination, and the merchants enriched themselves by vary 
profltable trade. 

Matstja Jdtaka. Buddha was in the course of his transmigrations 
bom a fish. He was the lord of all the fishes. He lived in a lai^ an- ' 
oient pond. He instructed his fellow-creatures by his edifying leotnrel^ 
on charity, righteousness, &o. Suddenly one summer the water of 
the tank was on the point of drying out. The fish-king looked to- 
ward the sky, and mode a vow, saying, “ I will never see the destruotiwi 
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of 80 many of my friends.” On this Indn sent a heavy shower of 
rain, and filled the tank with water. 

Vartakapota Jdtaka. Once upon a time a forest was on fire. The 
unimftla of the forest fled towards every quarter. One crippled, weak, 
wingless bird, unable to fly, solicited Agni to desist from burning. In> 
stantly tibe fire was quenched. The wingless bird was the Lord himself. 

Kumlha Jataka. In one of his existences the Lord was, under the 
name of Kumbha, king over the Devas. Finding his allies and his 
subjects much addicted to drinking, he rose up to heaven, and thence 
harangued them with the voice of thunder. The subject of course was 
Temperance. 

Aputraka Jdtaka. In another existence, the Lord renouncing the 
world delivered a grand lecture on the transitory character of every- 
thing worldly, in order to rebuke those who re-entered the world after 
adopting the ascetic state. He said — the trouble of maintaining a 
family is a positive hindrance to Mukti. 

Visa Jdtaka. The Lord was born in the family of a Brdhman. 
He had six brothers and a sister. All of them practised austerities. 
They were attended by only one servant girl. She gathered fruits, and 
divided them for the brothers and sister. Indra, for five successive days, 
stole the eldest brother’s share, in order to examine the imperturbability 
of his temper. He was a little moved on the first day ; on the second 
he suppressed his hunger ; from the third he had no desire for eating. 

S'reshfhi jdtaka. Born in the family of a Brahman, the Lord was 
named S'reshthi. He went to a hermitage. He bafi^d all the endeavours 
of his friends to bring him back to his homo, by showing them by the 
clearest arguments that the highest pleasures ai'e to be had only in a 
hermit’s life. 

Baddhdbodhi Jdtaka. The Lord was born in the family of a 
Brfihmap. He and his wife renounced the world together. They lived 
in the same forest. One day as the Liord, at the end of his austerities, 
was gathering dust at a beautiful spot, and his wife was repeating the 
meditative formula, in came a young king, who, captivated by the 
beauty of her person, at once ordered his servants to take her into his 
carriage. She cried loudly for help. Then coming to the hermit the 
king found him not the least agitated by the loss of his wife. He 
admired his firmness, begged his pardon, and restored him his wife. 
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Hansa Jdtaka, In the series of existences from the lowest form 
ei animaloulse to man, the soul of the Lord once entered the external 
ooTer of a king of the flamingoes who liv^ at M^nsaroTar. He had 
a general as generous as himself. Brahmadatta, King of Benares, 
longing to have a sight of this virtuous pair, caused a splendid tank to 
be dug in the suburbs of his metropolis, which he had beautifled at an 
immense cost. He issued a proclamation to the purpose that any bird 
coming to the tank would be perfectly safe. Some of the flamingoes 
who went to Mansarovar were loud in the praise of the tank at 
Benares. The King of the flamingoes, with his faithful general, resolv- 
ed to pay a visit to the famous tauk. But when floating on its watera 
the king bird was caught by men who were kept on purpose by 
Brahmadatta. All his followers fled away at the time of his danger ; 
but his general followed him wherever they led him. Brahmadatta 
seated them on a splendid throne, welcomed them, feasted them, and 
granted them liberty. The flamingo discoursed long on the advantages 
of virtue, and then took his departure. 

Mahahodhi Jdtalia. Again in another existence the Lord, imder 
the name of Mahahodhi, delighted his large audience with religious 
discourses flowing smoothly from his lips. He travelled from country 
to country, visiting many kings, and captivated men’s hearts by his 
eloquence, at onco soothing and persuasive. He was a hermit of the 
rank of an Acharya. Men flocked to him by thousands. Some of the 
ministers of a King whom he visited warned him to keep a watchful 
eye upon the man. “ He is a spy,” they said, “ come to deceive us by 
the power of his speech.” 

The King, thus advised, doubted the honesty of the sage. One 
day when the hermit came to his presence, the King did not salute him. 
The hermit, perceiving this change in the King’s conduct, attempted to 
go away. The King said “ "Where do you go from us. Sir ?” “ You are 
unfit for religious discourse,” was the reply, “ I shall go to the forest.”* 
The King found it was no time then for detecting his knavery. He 
therefore allowed him to go, but requested him to come back after a 
while. The sage assented to this request. After practising in a forest 
four dhyanas and soon obtaining five experiences,” he returned to 
the King’s court. 

Many of the ministers came forward to refute the arguments of the 
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pious hermit. One of them said : “ Who can be the author of the 
: ' color and fragrance of the lotus and the like P This earth is the rew^t 
of nature {svMava).” i^other said — “ It is impossible that tWi 
earth should be the result of an accident, and therefore have the wise 
concluded that it must have proceeded from one who is absolute mind 
and felicity.” A third remarked, that the assumption of a single 
cause for objects of various nature resulting from diverse causes, is 
inoonsiBtent. They must proceed from acts performed in previous 
lives, or attempts to do good would never be followed by pain. Another 
was of opinion that “ woods of various shapes, colors and qualities could 
not result £rom the fruits of works performed in former existences ; 
were it so, still woods destroyed do not again become woods, so the dead 
do not come to life again. Therefore we should seek happiness while 
we live.” The hermit, perceiving that the King was fond of illustra- 
tions, retired to his hermitage. There, by a miracle, ho created a 
large monkey, took out its skin, and made of it a covering for his own 
body, and repaired to the royal presence. Every one accused him 
of killing a monkey, and laughed at his conduct. “ Why,” asked the 
hermit, ** if all this be either natural or brought about by previous 
work, I have done no wrong in killing a monkey.” 

After this argument, the King cared very little for the sophisms 
of the philosophers, but placed himself entirely under the guidance 
of the pious hermit. 

Maliakapi Jatalea. The Lord was once born a monkey, dwelling 
in a woody spot by the side of the Himalaya. A man, who had lost 
his way in the forest, while gathering fruits, fell from a lofty tree into 
a deep lake. The monkey, who was close by, rescued him by carrying 
him on its back over the steep precipice. At last weary with toil the 
poor creature fell fast asleep, appointing the man to watch him. The 
man wanted to kill the animal for its meat, and threw a stone at it, in 
'order to effect his purpose. The sound of the stone broke the monkey’s 
sleep. It found from what quarter it had come. It rebuked the 
man gently, and showed him his way out of the forest. In a short 
time the man died of a loathsome disease. 

Saralha Jdtaka. A Sarabha was chased by a king on horse- 
■ back. While crossing a deep ravine the king fell into it. The Sarabha, 
seeing the horse without its rider, immediately perceived what had 
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happened, and proceeded directly to rescue the king. Thja Samhha 
was Buddha in one of his transmigrations. 

Buri* JSiaJca. A man was carried down by an impetuous stream. 
He cried piteously for help. A golden-colored stag {Rum) rescued 
him from danger. He made the man promise on no account to dis> 
cover the place of the stag’s residence and let him go. 

Meanwhile the queen of the place had dreamt of receiving lectures 
from a stag as brilliant as gold. On receiving the promise of a large 
reward, that very man now betrayed his trust, and showed the king 
where the stag dwelt. 

The king aimed his shaft at the stag. But the animal neared the 
king of his own accord, and asked him who had shewed him the place. 
On finding the man to be no other than he whom he had once rescued, 
the stag told the king of the man’s faithlessness. The king wanted to 
kill him, but the stag interposed. The king was highly pleased with 
him, took him home, honored him, feasted him, and received lectures &om 
him. He taught the royal family lessons of high importance in the 
true faith. 

The stag was none else than the Lord himself. 

Kapi Jaiaka, While bathing in a river a certain king found a 
very delicious fig {Ficus rcUgiosa) floating down the stream. The 
king took it up and wanted to have more. He went high up the stream 
and found a big fig-tree inhabited by monkeys who lived solely on its 
fruits. One of them was seen sending the monkeys off from the sight 
of the royal army. The king, thinking him to be the chief, cut with 
an arrow the branch on which he stood. He declared himself to be the 
king of the monkeys, and discoursed long with the king on man’s 
destiny and on virtue, charity, patience, penitence and so on. 

This monkey chief was Buddha himself. 

KsMnti Jdtaka. A hermit practised austerities in a wilderness. ^ 
A king came into that forest with the ladies of his house. One day 
while he slept, the ladies, in the course of their walk, came to the hermit’s 
grove. The hermit welcomed them, and extolled the powers of 
righteousness before them. The king, seeing a hermit amidst the royal 
dames, flew at him in a rage, and cut two of his fingers. Instantly 
ho felt a burning fever. The hermit was the Lord Buddha. ^ 
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Brahma Jdtaka. Onoe on a time the Lord, bom in the regions of 
Brahm^, came down to earth and brought the king of Yideha, who 
was ruining himself by associating with low companions, to the path 
of justice and virtue. 

HasU Jdtaka. An elephant supplied with his own flesh, the food 
to a hundred men who were banished from their houses, and were 
almost dying of hunger. This elephant was the Lord in one of his 
former existences. 

Sutas'oma Jdtaka. Subhdshita, a Brahman, was soliciting alms 
from Sutasoma, when suddenly there was a great uproar in the female 
apartment. Sutasoma, asking Subhashita to vait a little, went into 
the seraglio. King Saudasa {vide Avadana-s'ataka, story 89) got hold of 
him, and carried him away. Sutasoma remembered tho promise he had 
made to Subhashita, solicited Saudasa to grant him a moment’s leave 
that he may grant some money to the Brahman. After long entreaty 
Sauddsa permitted him to go. Sutasoma, after redeeming his promise, 
returned as he had engaged. Saudasa, highly pleased to find the 
prince a man of his word, permitted him to ask four boons. The boons 
Sutasoma asked were the following : — 

That Saudasa should always speak the truth, leave the slaughter 
of animals, liberate all captive princes, and give up eating raw flesh. 

Though reluctant, Saudusa nevertheless granted these boons. 

This prince Sutasoma of the Kaurava dynasty was none else than 
lord Buddha in one of his previous existences. 

Ayo Jdtaka. A royal youth once obtained permission from his 
parents to proceed to an hermitage. This prince was the Lord. 

Mahisa J dtaka. A buffalo, though constantly harassed by a wicked 
monkey, did not try to injure him. This buffalo was the Lord. 

S'aiapatra Jdtaka. Alien, that had a bone stuck into his throat, 
went to a S'atapatra, who, pitying the sufferings of the lion, took the 
bone out of his throat. The same lion, while devouring a large quan* 
tity of venison, was asked for a bit by the S'atapatra, who was at that 
time very hungry. But the lion gave him nothing. The S'atapatra 
was not the least moved by it. This S'atapatra was the Lord himself. 

After this story follows a few versos enumerating the different 
merits of offering various things to Buddha, as also of reading and 
of hearing read works on the Buddhist religion. 
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Substance, yellow paper, 10] X 4J- inches. Folia, 152. Lines on a 
page, 10. Extent in slokas, 3,705. Character, Devanagari, AppearancOi 
uld. Verso. Very incorrect. 

A store-house of legends regarding Buddha’s former existences. 
It seems to be partly a sequel to, and partly a poetical amplification 
of, the work noticed under the last preceding No. It is called a * tree 
yielding whatever is wanted of it,’ (kalpalata) and the metaphor is kept 
up in the generic name of its subdivisions, which are called pallava or 
‘‘ leaves,” and not adJnjayas or chapters.” The codex under notice is 
obviously incomplete, as it commences from the Slst chapter or pallava. 
It appears, however, from the presence of an invocatory verse at the bf- 
giuning of the chapter, and the absence of all such invocations at the 
beginnings of subsequent chapters, that the w^ork was divided into two 
parts, of which the first included 50 chapters, and the second 58. Each 
chapter contains a distinct story, illustrating a particular moral maxim, or 
an incidence in the life of the saint. The author of the work was 
Ksliemeudra, who had the title oi Maluikavi or ‘‘the great poet.” Ho 
‘was probably the same with the author of the Kafhd-sarit-sagyra^ the 
archetype of Somadeva Bliatta’s Vrihatkathd. If this identij|ia1aott 
be tenable, the date of the work would be the 5th century of the 
Christian era. 

LL — Ten S({f/erin(js, Lord Buddha, during his sojourn by the side 
of the tank Auavatupta, while giving an account of the former lives of 
8 - 



S^&riputr& and Maudgaljdjana, illaatrated the maxim, that *' every 
oreatore must suffer from the effects of his works” by adverting to the 
ten mundane pains which he suffered. He said : 

(1) . “ In one of my previous existences, when I had the name 
of Kharvota, I killed my half-brother at the instigation of my wife, 
E&likd : 1 have an ulcer on the top of my right toe as a consequence. 

(2) . “ As Arthadatta, a merchant, I killed one of my own calling, 
who was much opposed to my interests. The consequence is, that I 
hWve suffered from a sore caused by the prick of a catechu thorn. 

(3) . “ In another existence, as Chapala I threw away, with my 
own hand, the contents of Uparisliya’s alms-bowl. This Updrishya was ^ 
a Pratyeka Buddha. I have my alms-bowl always empty for that 
outrageous conduct. 

(4) . “ As Bharadvaja, I falsely charged my elder brother Vas'ishtlia 
with holding criminal intercourse with a maid-servant, who was an 
anchorite ; and that is why Sundari has published a similar scandal 
against me in my present existence. 

(5) . “ As a Vaisya, Mrindla by name, I wanted to live with Bha- 
drd, a public prostitute, on the condition that she should not allow any 
body else to have connection with her. Finding her one day in 
the company of anotlier, in a fit of anger, 1 killed Iier. Consequently a 
Bhikshuni has brought a false charge against me in this life. 

(6) . “ As Mantbara, a Brahmana, finding one day my neighbours 
giving a splendid feast to Yipashyi, I railed at them, saying, ‘ these 
atupid bald-heads should be fed with barley and weavelled kodra ; they 
do not deserve rich viands.’ I have now to live upon kodra and 
barley in consequence of these irreverent words. 

(7) . “ Born in ancient days as Uttara, I spoke ill of one Pudgala. 

I have suffered greatly for it, and had to lead a vicious life for six years 
in the present existence. 

(8) . “ There was a rich patriarch, Dhanavan by name, in the 
country called Karpata. He had a son named S'rimiin. Tiktamukha, 

‘ bitter-faced,’ a medical practitioner of the place, cured S'rimin of 
various diseases, but obtained nothing for his remuneration. When 
h nmau fell ill again, Tiktamukha put a period to his life by adminis- 
tering a strong poison to him. I was that medical man, and for my 
treacherous conduct to R’nmfm T Riiffpr from "nprnmtni'rbm'i in tlii- l,'f« 



(9) . In another existence, as a fisherman, I took great delight at . 
the sight of a large fish under oonvulsions of death from repeated strokes 
of the axe. I suffer from cephalgia in consequence of that demonise 
conduct. 

(10) . “ Born as an athlete, I treacherously put one of my antsgo* 
nists to death. I suffer from rheumatism for that deadly sin.” 

Ruhmavati Avaddna. The saint then related the following story : 
S'achipati, or Indra, once came to pay his respects to the saint, and, find- 
ing him smile, enquired after its reason. The Lord, recalling to his 
memory some ancient events, said : “ Thd)« was one Enkmavati in the 
city of TJtpalavati ; she found a young woman, ravenously hungry after 
delivery, just on the point of eating up her new-born baby ; immediately 
Eukmavati cut her breast with a sharp knife, and offered it to the hungry 
mother. When news of this event reached the heavens, Indra presented 
himself before that wonderful woman, and asked her if she had any 
agitation in her mind at the time of performing that superhuman deed ? 
She replied in the negative, which was of course true. Indra granted 
her a boon by which she was transformed into a man. Soon after, the 
king of the city breatliod his last, and the crown was offered to Eukma- 
vati, the newly made man. His reign was the happiest ever recorded 
in the annals of Utpahlvati. 

“ In her next life Eukmavati was born in the family of a rich 
banker. The banker’s son always thought deeply of the miserable con- 
dition of birds. Finding no other way of relieving them, he proceeded 
to a cremation ground, cut his own flesh into minute pieces, and 
distributed them to the winged animals. A big bird plucked out his 
eyes. The pain was excruciating, but Sattvavara, the banker’s son, was 
all firmness. He discoursed with perfect composure on the evanescent 
character of everything human, and on the great merit of charity. 

“ He was again born as a great Brahmana. In a short time ho 
got the reputation of a wise man. Finding a tigress on the point of 
devouring her new-born whelp, he offered his own body, which saved 
the young tiger s life.” 

LII. — Tho story of Adhiapuntja ; to he found in the Avaddna of . 
that name. 

LIII. — The story of SiMdshilaijamhi ; to be found in the A^ 
ddna S'ataka, S. 38, p. 29. 



LIV. — Satieaus/iadha Avadina. When the Lord converted Pueh- 
yik, a female ogh, a smile iras seen on his lips. Indra, who was near, 
enquired aftet the cause of bis smile. The Lord said he was thinking 
of some ancient events. In the days of yore, there was a king named 
Mahendra Sena in the city of Mahendravati. He had a son Sattva- 
nshadha by name. Diseased people from dilFerent quarters of the globe 
used to come to him. They were invariably cured by his touch. After 
his death, wise people in the neighbourhood kept his corpse exposed near 
the border of a forest, where it was miraculously preserved from rotting. 
People still recovered their health by touching his corpse. 

The Lord said to Indra, “ a future king As'oka will erect a chaitya 
at the spot where Sattvaushadha’s body was preserved. I am that 
Sattvaushadha.” 

LV. — The story of Satrandada ; to be found in the As'oka AvadSna. 

LVI. — Pdsltanr(-sarpa Amdttiia. The Lord was living at Hii.igu- 
mardana, the king of which place had a great veneration for him. One 
day the ministers of the king complained of a terrible snake, which lived 
on mount Pdshdna, and destroyed a large number of people every day. 
The Lord undertook to quiet the serpent. He was perfectly success- 
ful. The serpent became a rigid Buddhist from that time. 

LVII . — Bdlohshi Avaddna. There were four stupas at Pashana. 
The Lord erected a fifth one himself. At Balokshi ho induced a rich 
banker to erect a stiipa, celebrated afterwards as Balokshiya stupa. 
The Lord converted Dambara, a Yaksha of tlie village Dambaru, and 
MallikS, a Chandali of Bhandalagrama. At Patala he made Potala, a 
follower of his creed, to erect a splendid stupa on his hair and nails. 
The Lord said to Indra a king Millinda will erect a stupa at Patala. 

LVIII. — Punyabala^Amddna. The Lord was seen smiling at 
Pushkaldvati. Indra asked the reason of his smiling. The Lord said 
there was a king, Punyabala by name, at Punyavat. One day when 
going to his villa he found by the road-side a miserable diseased old man, 
suffering greatly. Touched with pity the king established a hospital in 
his city. He used to inspect the cures effected by the physicians in 
his service- One day, on coming to superintend the hospital he found 
a blind old man complaining the loss of his sight. On being apprised 
of the King’s presence, the old man approached him and said, “ 0 king, 
if you could grant mo your right eye I would recover my sight.” 
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Instantly the king plucked out Lis eye. This old ma^as India. He 
threw off his disguise, replaced the king’s eye, and giSied him several 
boons. ‘ 

LIX. — Kun&la Avaddna. Xing As'oka of Fatallputra had many 
wives. His son Xnnala, by Padmdvati, had peculiarly graceful eyea. 
His eyes attracted the attention of Tisliyaraksh^, one of his numerous 
step-mothers : she became enamoured of him. But Xu^tila was true 
to his wife X&nchanamala. He rejected with scorn the offers of a 
vicious step-mother’s love. Tishyaraksha determined to destroy his 
eyes, the causes of her shame. Xunala proceeded by order of his 
father to Takshas'ila to war against its rebellious governor. Anxiety 
on account of the absence of a dear son produced serious illness in the 
king. He suffered greatly, and it was only Tishyarakshd’s care that 
cured him. As a reward she was allowed to reign supreme fox'' seven 
days. During these seven days, she wrote to the Governor of Taksha-. 
s'ila to pull out the eyes of Xunala. That letter was intercepted. It 
•fell into the hands of Xunala, who, honoring the command of the reign- 
ing empress, caused his own eyes to be destroyed. Xduchanam41&Phis 
wife, brought him back to the capital. As'oka, who knew nothing of 
what had transpired, was all in tears at the piteous condition of his son. 
People asked Xunala if he bore any grudge against her who was the 
cause of his misfortune. He said “No. I am quite satisfied with my 
step-mother’s conduct.” His professions wore all true, and because 
they were true, he got his eyes back, and they were even more charming 
than before.* 

LX. — The story of Nagahtmam ; see Avadiina S'ataka, S. 59, 
p. 34. 

LXI. — The story of Xarshaka, vide As'oka Avadiina. 

LXII. — The story of Tun'odJiard, see Bhadrakalpa Avaddna, S. 1, 
p. 42. 

LXIII. — 'Pippalaynna Avadann. In the town of Magadha there • 
lived a Brahman named Nyagrodhakalpa. His wife Surupd gatit birth to'; 
a beautiful son under a pippola tree. This son was named Pippd[dyaB% 
or the son of a pi{>pala tree. Averse to the pleasures of the world, 
the sou refused to marry. But on the urgent solicitations of his &ther, 

• This version of tbc story is, in several respects, diffci'ent from what has been given 
in tho As'oka Avadaua (vide mtc, p. 11). 
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.he produced a golden image, saying, if any one could procure him a girf 
as fair as the image, he would marry, well knowing no terrestrial being 
could equal the image in beauty. After a long search, a friend of his 
father found Bhadrd, the daughter of Kapila, possessed of the necessary 
qualification. Her colour was as bright as that of gold ; but she too 
was much against marriage, a circumstance which led Pippalayana to 
accept her as his bride, because he knew full well that the duties of 
married life will never have to be endured by him. Pippalayana 
obtained Bodhi knowledge from the instructions of Kas'yapa, then dwell- 
ing under the shade of a sacred tree, Bahupatra by name. Pippalayana 
was afterwards celebrated under his patronymic as Maha Kas'yapa. 
Bhadrd too obtained the highest bliss by renouncing the world. 

On being asked the reasons of their rapid advancement, the lord 
said, Pippalayana, in one of his former existences, was a poor man ; ho 
nevertheless feasted S'ikhf, a Buddha, when ho was almost dying from 
want of food. In another existence, he endowed a splendid stiipa, 
erected by his father King of Kriki, with a rich golden parasol. 

♦ LXIV . — Kinmri Avadi'aia. Vidyadhara, a serpent-catcher, at- 
tempted to capture the king of serpents, and drag him out from his abode 
by means of drugs and mystic incantations. The king, greatly terrified, 
took shelter with a hunter, named Padmaka. This m.an killed Vidyi- 
dhara with poisoned arrows, and obtained from his protege a charmed 
noose of wonderful power. On his death ho bequeathed the noose to his 
son TJtpala, who dwelt at HastinSpura in the vicinity of Valkahiyana’s 
hermitage- Once upon a time TJtpala heard a charming song resound- 
ing in the air. Learning it was being sung by an exceedingly beautiful 
Kinnari,* he captured her by means of his noose. The Kinnari, to regain 
her liberty, offered to give him her crown-jewel, which could lend the 
power of traversing the universe at pleasure. When the two were 
settling their bargain, in came Sudhana, a young prince of Ilastin/i, on a 
hunting excursion, TJtpala gave him the crown-jewel, and the Kinnari 
marrieddiim, and the married couple proceeded to the palace. 

At this time, there lived in the royal household two Brahmanas, 
Kapila and Pushkara, the former serving as priest to the king, and the 

* The Einnaras are a fabled race of demi-gods with human bodies and equine 
heads. They were noted for their musical accomplishments, and hold the rank of 
heavouly choristers and followers of Kurcra, the god of wealth. 
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latter, in the same capacity to the prince. They were rain of their 
learning, and always quarrelled with each other. One of the fuditories 
of the king rebelling, the king directed his son to lead an army against 
the rebellious vassal. Sudhana left his wife with her crown-jewel under 
the care of his mother. The king, after his son’s departure, dreamt an 
inauspicious dream, and Kapila his priest advised him to offer a Kin« 
nari as a burnt-offering to propitiate the enraged divinity who had 
caused the dream. Kapila was a shrewd man who took this oppor- 
tunity of humbling his rival, for he knew full well that the prince was 
sure to die if the Kinnari were killed in a sacrifice. But he was dis- 
appointed. The queen privately warned her daughter-in-law, and sent 
her away with the crown-jewel, to Kinnarapura. 

The Kinnari left a ring and some charmed butter with Valkala- 
yana, requesting him to hand the two things over to Sudhana. 

Sudhana returned victorious from the war. But his joy was 
damped by the loss of his wife. He determined to proceed to Kj»nnara* 
pura, and immediately set forth in a northerly direction. On his way 
he obtained the ring and the butter from Valkalayana which helped 
him immensely in overcoming the fatigues of his journey. He crossed 
the mountains Himalaya, Kuladu, Ajapatha, Kamarupa, Ekadhara, Vaj- 
raka, and Khadira, one after another, and encountered many adventures. 
Beyond mount Khadira he found two great mountains turning on 
a wheel which made that road impassable. He destroyed the axle of 
the wheel, and fixed tlie mountains in their proper places. After this 
adventure, he had to ford the Guha, Patauga, Eodiui, Hasim and 
several other furious mountain streams before he reached Kinnarapura. 
There he met his wife, and the tw^o wept tears of joy. 

The Lord said “ I am that Kinnari and I am that Sudhana.” 

LXV . — NaUni Avaddna. Asked by his audience to give an 
account of the preceding existence of his parents, the Lord said ; 
King Kas'yapa had a daughter named Nalini. When she was of a 
marriageable age, she was placed by her father near the hermitage of ; 
a sage named Kas'yapa, who had a youthful son of great beauty, begot 
by a deer. The youth was named Ekas'ringi, because he had a short 
horn on his head. Nalini met the youth, brought him to her father’s 
house, and was married to him. Ekas'ringi afterwards took other wiveSi 
and had by them a thousand sons. The sago Kas'yapa afterwards 



^came Suddhodana ; the deer, Gautanii ; King Kas'yapa, Dandap&tii ; 
Ekas'riiigi, myself; Naliui, Yasodhaia ; aud the thousand sons, my 
Slavakas and followers. 

LXVI. — The story of Eavihimdra ; vide Avadana of that name. 

LXVII . — SanfjliaraJcMta Avadana. Sangharakshita, the son of 
Buddha-rakshita, was intended, from his conception, by his father 
to be a disciple of S^ariputra. Acting according to the instructions 
of that great teacher, Sangharakshita renounced the world. A few 
of his friends invited him to accompany them on a voyage. Ho 
accepted their invitation. When their ship was far away from land, 
it was overtaken by a sudden storm. Every one feared that his 
end was come. But a voice from heaven quieted their mind. It 
said, ‘‘ Cast Sangliarakshita overboard and save yourselves/’ They 
threw him overboard, and he was carried to the Nagaloka. The 
Ndgas, unable to bear the pure refulgence of his person, managed to 
throw ^lim into the ship again. But tho unfortunate Bliikshu, while 
sleeping, was again cast overboard, and left alone on a desert shore by 
his inhuman companions. Unmoved by sufferings, Sangharakshita 
resolved to travel through the whole length and breadth of the earth. 
He passed through many viharas, witnessing various extraordinary scenes, 
each testifying to the trutli of the great principle that tho merits of a 
work are never destroyed. Once he lodged at a vihfira where he 
found the Bhikslius to be very simple and well-behaved people. They 
collected their tegctables, dressed their curries, and prepared their 
food. But ds soon as the viands were placed on the plates, each grain 
of rice became transformed into a large wooden club. The Bhikslius took 
the clubs up, and began to strike at one another. They contiuued fight- 
ing in this way till tlie ground was all covered over with blood. At 
the end of the fight, they quietly eat down, talking as old friends. On 
enquiry, Sangharakshita came to learn that in a previous existence they 
had fought at a vihara where the Bhikshus were eating, and this was a 
daily punishment for that great misconduct. 

At another vihara Sangharakshita obtained, with much difficulty, au 
empty room on condition that he was to keep strict silence. But there, 
the presiding divinity of the place appeared before him, complained of 
the criminal and unnatured conduct of the Bhikshus, and requested him 
to reform them. He instantly began to preach, aud was in a short time 
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master of the place. The five hundred Bhikshus who dwelt there w^e all 
corrected, and converted. With these he proceeded through tiie sky 
to the place where the Lord Buddha was then residing. Buddha pleached 
to the new converts, and they returned home well pleased. Fihding the 
Lord alone Sangharakshita said, O Lord, on my way back 1 have 
seen animals of the shape of pillars, walls &o. What are they ? In 
consequence of what sin have they got such unnatural shapes The 
Lord said, they were all S'ravakas to the Lord Kds'yapa. They had 
spat on the walls of the monastery or Sanghagriha, and therefore they 
now suffer.” 

Sangharakshita easily obtained Arhatship. The Lord said the 
reason of his high and rapid advancement was that in one of his previous 
existences, he had made a samadhi under the instruction of Lord 
Kas'yapa. 

LXVIII . — Padmavalt Avaddna. The Bhikshus asked the Lord 
why and for what sin, on the part of Tasbdhara was she, on her first deli- 
very, ordered by Suddhodana to be put to death. The Lord said, there 
was a king Brahmadatta by name, at Kampilla. He picked up in the 
forest a destitute girl, PadmSvati, who scattered lotuses at every step she 
moved, and made her his favorite queen. This girl was bom of a hind, 
who had drunk of a portion of S'andilya^s seed. She was very simple- 
minded. Other queens, envious of her position, used to play tricks upon 
her, and at the time of her first delivery cheated her most shamefully. 
These wicked ladies, on the occasion, told her, “ Dear Padma, you are 
a rustic girl, you do not know how to give birth to a royal child. Ijet 
us help you.” She yielded. They covered her eyes, threw into the 
river the twin boys she brought forth, and decked her face with gore. 
They deceived her by telling that it was only a lump of flesh that she 
had given birth to, and it had been thrown into the river. At the same 
time they informed her husband that Padma had eaten up her two, 
new-born sons. The king, enraged at her inhuman conduct, ordered 
her to instant execution. But there were shrewd men in the court, who 
privately saved her life. 

The divinity presiding over S'andilya’s hermitage appeared to the 
king in a dream, and revealed the whole truth to him. The king made 
a strict investigation in the harem, and found that Padmfivatihad 
been perfeotly innocent. He became disconsolate, and gave vent to 
loud lamentations. 

9 



Boon after some fishermen appeared at the court, and presented the 
IfiTig with two infants who betrayed their royal lineage by the resem* 
blanoe of their features with those of the king. They were reported to 
hare been found in a vessel floating on the river. The courtier who 
saved Padmfi,’s life now wished to produce her before the king. But she 
refused to return, and proceeded to her father’s hermitage. After the 
death of her father, she travelled through various places in the habit of a 
Farivr&jikS. In the course of her peregrinations she stopped at Benares. 
Brahmadatta conducted her with great honour to his capital ftom that 
place. 

“ In a previous existence Padmavati, while yet a girl, had given a 
lotus with which she was playing to a Pratyeka Buddha, but wantonly 
had taken it back. Because she had given a lotus, therefore at every 
step she produced a lotus ; because she had taken it back, therefore she 
was ordered to execution. This Fadmdvati is Yas’odhara.” 

LXIX. — Buddha-prasddm Avaddm. King As'oka lived at Patali- 
putra. He erected chaityas and raised stupas over Sugata’s relics col- 
lected from various quarters, even from Nagaloka, and always feasted the 
Buddhist Sangha. The stxipas raised by him numbered eighty-four 
thousand. He used to feast the Sangha every day. One day a vain 
Bhikshu, told an illiterate old man : “ Do you, old man, know why the 
king feeds you ? He will ask you some questions on the mysteries of 
our religion.” The old man felt very much distressed, for he was per- 
fectly innocent of all learning, and greatly disliked being exposed. 
But the goddess Buddha-prasadhini appeared before him, encouraged 
him, and instructed him by saying “ Tell the king in reply, ‘ hear 0 
King, the sum and substance of all religion. The deposits in a treasury 
are but fuels to the fire of greed. The meritorious works performed 
with wealth, spread all over the earth. Eating and sleeping are for 
the satisfaction of those only that are blinded by ignorance.’ ” 

As'oka presented the old man a common piece of cloth interwoven 
with golden threads. This old man obtained Arhatship after perform- 
ing a samddhi, under the instruction of the gods. On another occasion 
Hng As'oka, finding the vestment of a Bhikshu highly perfumed, asked 
him the reason. The Bhikshu said, ‘‘ I lived a month in heaven under 
a Pirijdta tree ; and thence the odour.” From the time of this conversa* 
tion As'oka undertook to dedicate holy gardens to the three Batnas. 
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'ij!SX..—‘MMlhyantika Amddna. Mddhyantika, a Bhikshn, was sent 
to as a missionary by his spiritual guide A'nanda. El&dmir 

was at that time peopled solely by the N%as. The Ndgas poured a 
shower of arrows upon him. But these weapons formed a splendid 
parasol over his head. The Nagas, wondering at this miraculous result, 
granted him an uninhabited site, and he very soon converted that plaoe 
into a Yihdra. 

LXXI. — S'omtdni Amddna. S'onavSsi was a propagator of the 
Buddhist faith at Mathurd. He was asked by two athletes the meaning 
of the term S'ooavdsi. He said : “ Finding an old man not willing to 
exchange his s'ona or ochre-colored vestment even for a royal robe, I 
panted for a similar ochre-colored cloth, hence I am called Sonavisi.*’ 

At Urumun(la a hill in Mathura he converted Na^a and Bhata, two 
Ndgas, and erected two Yiharas of the same name in commemoration of 
their conversion. 

LXXII. — Upagnpta Aradam. Upagupta was intended by his 
father, Gupta of Mathura, to be a disciple of S'onavasi. Upagupta had 
deep reverence for S'onavasi. Yilsavadatta, a prostitute, finding Upsr 
gupta very handsome, desired him to call it hers, Upagupta said, “ This 
is not the proper time for going to a prostitute ; I shall call at the 
proper time.” Some time after this, Yasavadatta poisoned one of her 
paramours at the instigation of another. She was sentenced to be killed# 
with torture. The executioner cut her nose, her ears, her hair, and 
took away her clothes. Upagupta, thinking that to be a proper time 
for seeing a prostitute, appeared before Yasavadatta, and instruoted 
her in his faith, which gave her great consolation. Upagupta became 
an Arhat ; he conquered Kama and commanded him to exhibit Sugata’s 
beauty. Kama transformed himself into Sugata, assuming a brilliant 
form, with large eyes shut iu meditation, and still eye-brows. Upagupta 
converted eighteen lacs of the people of Mathura. 

LXXIII . — Ndgadosha Avaddna, See As'okavadana. 

LXXIY . — Sampddi Avaddna. As'okawas a Kalpavriksha to all 
beggars. He gave away ninety-six lacs of gold pieces in thirty-six years. . 
At the time of his death his grand-nephew Sampadi prevented his treasur- 
ers from obeying the orders of the old king. As'oka, having noticing 
else at hand, gave away one-half of the pill he was desired to use, and 
at last, by the advice of B&dhagupta his minister, granted the wfaflk 
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. Jcingdom to tbe Sangha. Samp^di bought it back at the oost of four 
orores of goldeu dinars. ^ 

LXXY . — Svastimdn Amddm. Srastimfin, a Jina, who lived at 
' S'r&vasti, told the Bhikshus, that ignorance is at the root of all the vices 
of the world. 

TiXX VT. — Vidura Amddm. Jina found a large animal suffering 
excruciating torture from the bite of innumerable worms subsisting on its 
ulcers. Jina said, “ This animal was in the course of the transmigration of 
his soul, a king, named Yidura ; and he beat a Pratyeka Buddha who had 
entered his seraglio, though the person had entered it only to teach his 
wives the true religion. He will have to suffer the tortures of helhfire, to 
be horn in the Chanddla caste, to kill a holy man, and again to suffer in 
hell. Born a man he will have to take ordination as a monk from the 
teacher IJttara, and to be punished by Kas'iraja for being honored by his 
wives.” 

JjSSNTL.'—Alpasvdsa-Muhdsvdsa Acaddna. Four serpents, Dhri- 
Car^htra,Yirurha,Yirupaksha,Dhan4dhipa,andtwomeu, Hainakeya and 
his nephew S'aila, all obtained the highest bliss from Jina’s instructions. 
They all lived in or about the forest Atlumdya. The Lord Jina said, they 
all had been attentive to the lectures of Kds'yapa Buddha in their pre> 
vious existences, under the names of Alpasvdsa and Mahasvdsa. 

LXXYIll .— ehyamm Avaddm. See As'oka Avad4na, ante, 
p. 15. 

Ti XXTX . — Jivas'armd Avaddna. JivasArmd was a learned Br4h« 
mana of S'rdvasti ; he married at an advanced age at the request of his 
friends. His young wife thought the old man intolerable. To satisfy 
her wicked cravings, she wanted to have him away from home, and 
induced him to travel &om court to court in quest of aims. The Br4h- 
mapa collected a large amount of money ; but. he was robbed of all he 
had got by a gang of thieves on his way home. He was lamenting 
over his loss when Lord Bhdtabhavana gave him a treasure with which 
he returned to his wife. Finding ^r not satisfied still, he renounced 
the world, and soon obtained the rank of an Arhat. The Lord related 
the story of Mahendra Sena to explain the merits of Jiv4sarm&. 

LXXX . — Supriya and Subhadra. Lord Buddha, while lying on his 
death-bed at Kus'i, remembered two persons who were greatly puffed up 
with vanity. He resolved on humbling them. One was Supriya, a king 
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of the Gbrndharvas, who, being requested by Indra to accompany him on ^ 
a philanthropic journey, told him, “ 1 caunot go because I hare to play on . 
my flute.” To humble him Buddha em^oyed a master musician created 
by himselfl Unable to surpass this man, Supriya humbly prayed the 
Lord, and obtained the highest bliss from the Lord’s instruction. ^ 

The Lord said, “ this Supriya was a worshipper of Kas'yapa whO' 
performed a Sam^dhi with a view to be the king of the Gandharvas. 
The other supremely vain man was Subhadra, a Yati, who, seeing a 
fig tree covered with blossoms, thought the blossoms proceeded from the 
merits of his good works. When the blossoms withered, he thought it was 
from his own sinfulness. But the nymph who dwelt on the fig tree said, 

* It is neither from your merit nor from your sin that the blossoms have 
grown and withered, but for the birth and death of a Buddha in the 
vicinity.’ ” Suhhadra, humbled in his pride, proceeded to the dying 
Buddha, became his disciple, and died before him. 

The Lord said, Subhadra had been in his previous existence As'oka, 
a disciple of Kas'yapa, who prayed for dying before the eyes of fife 
spiritual guide. 

The Lord said, “ We never feel any pain in doing things liked by 
others. There was in days of yore a king named Vijayanta in the city 
of Ajitodaya. His subjects were all virtuous men. They filled the 
heaven by proceeding thither in crowds after death. Indra, to test the 
virtue of the king sent a cruel beggar to him. This relentless man 
asked bits of flesh from the king’s body. The king granting, he went 
on asking continually till the king was literally reduced to a skeleton.” 

LXXXI. — Hetiipnma Amldna, See As'oka Avadana, ante, p. 14. 

LXXXII. — Bhamsamd Ataddna. See As'oka Avaddna, ante, 
p. 14. 

LXXXIII. — Chandra Siirtja Araddna. Suddhodana once asked 
Buddha why was it, that Bahula remained for six years in the womb ; and 
why was Tas'odhara so long oppressed with the heavy load ? The Lord * 
replied, “ a king of Mithild had two sons, Chandra and Surya. Siirya, thOEi'. 
eldest, renounced the world. One day he drank water from a nshi’a!;, 
water-pot without his permission. But immediately after he repented of V 
his using the property of another person without his consent, and went di- ^ 
rectly to king Chandra to obtain instruction as to the proper oourse of ez« / 
piation. Chandra made him tarry at his capital for six days and then 
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gave the proper instructions, after consulting with the Brdhmans of his 
court. I was that Surya, and vff son Eahula was the king Chandra. A 
milkmaid went to sell butter-milk in company with her young daughter. 
The daughter gave the heavier vessel to her own mother, and took the 
light one herself. The daughter is now Yas'odhard who feels the conse- 
quence of her selfishness.”* 

LXXXIV . — Madhurasvard Avaddna. See As'oka Avaddna, ante, 
p. 15. 

LXXXV . — Upananda and Knhana. The Bhikshus asked the 
Lord why was the Lord so fond of the diseased. The Lord said, there 
were no pains more unbearable than those that affect the body. 

Sivi, king of S'ikhi-ghosha, had a charitable dispensary. A patient 
sought relief thereat. The physicians in the king’s employ advised him 
to use the blood of one who had never been angry since his birth. The 
king, considering himself to bo such a one, gave his own blood, and the 
patient recovered in six mouths. Once on a time, the king’s son felt 
lihwell. The physicians prescribed for him a butter named sarvasdra, 
the ingredients of which should be the extracts from every drug known, 
and especially from the nerves of a bird called Jivanjiva. It had to be 
prepared in twelve years, and by boiling the ingredients four thousand 
times. The drug Avas prepared, but no sooner liad the king’s son 
raised the cup of butter to his moutli, than a Pratyeka Buddha, who 
had been suiferiug from the same disease, demanded it of him. The 
king’s son immediately relinquished the cup ; but he was cured by the 
healing power of the holy man. 

The Lord said, “ That king’s son was myself.” The Bikshus asked, 
why did those two suffer from the same disease ? The Lord replied, 
Upananda the younger son of Brahmadatta of Benares conspired with 
Xuhana, the younger brother of the royal priest, to deprive the heir- 
apparent N^anda of a limb. He succeeded, but afterwards repenting 
restored the kingdom to his brother. Upananda and Xuhana raised 
several VihSras before their death. Upananda was Sivi’s son, and 
Xuhana was the Pratyeka Buddha.” 

LXXXVI. — Kalinja-g'as’aka Amddna. Some Bhikshus asked the 
Lord what claims an elder person had to the veneration of a younger. 

* The Btory has been given at length in the Rev. S. BeaVs translation of the oldest 
- Ohinese version of the Legend of S'akya Buddha, pp. 361 ei 
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The Lord said during the reign of Brahmadaita there lived at Benares 
four animals : a franooline partridge, a hare, a monkey and an elephant, 
who all honoured an elderly banyan tree. On account of the merits of 
this good work there was always abundance of rain and plenty of every 
thing. I am, oh Bhikshus, that partridge, Sariputra is the hare, 
Maudgaldyana is that monkey, and Ananda is the elephant.” 

LXXXVII . — Fadmalca Avaddna. See As'oka Avaddna, {ante, 
p. 15). 

LXXXVIII . — Chitra Ataddna. Chitra, the son of Bimbisara, 
king of Bajagriha, became a Bliikshu at an early age. But his wife 
managed to bring him back to his house. When Lord Buddha came to 
hear of this, he appeared before Chitra and dispelled the darkness from 
his mind. In a short time Chitra became an Arhat. The Lord said, 
Chitra in one of his previous existences was similarly deceived by big 
wife ; he was in that existence Haris'ikha, the son of a priest to the king 
Brahmadatta. Haris 'ikha entereda monastery in company with his elder 
brother Harihayana. He subsequently fell in love with Lavanyavat^ 
the daughter of a king. The lady spnred no pains to ingratiate herself 
in Haris'ikha^s favor, and was successful. Harihayana, deeply mortified 
at this sudden change in his brother, came to him and led him back 
to the monastery. I am that Harihayana, and Chitra is Haris'ikha,” 

LXXXIX.— or Tbiiwgila Acadana, Some merchants 
of S'ravasti were returning from a prosperous voyage, when they fell 
within the tremendous jaws of a whale (timingila) of huge bulk. In 
utter helplessness they cried, “salutation to Buddha, salutation to Buddha, 
salutation to Buddha,” and they were saved. They obtained Arhatship 
by worshipping Lord Buddha who then resided at S'ravasti. Beholding 
the miraculous deliverance of the merchants’ ship, the whale ceased to 
be a carnivorous animal, and died from want of proper food. The 
Nfigas, unable to bear the putrid smell of the whale’s carcass, threw it 
upon the sea-shore, where the bones formed a hill of no small height. 

After the death of the whale its soul was born in the family of a 
Brahman, and was named Diiarmaruchi. The new-born babe was so , 
voracious that his hunger could not be appeased with the milk of a 
hundred women. When grown up, he became a Bhikshu with the sole 
object of getting plenty of food. But his appetite was nowhere satisfied. 
One day he ate up alone a feast prepared for a whole Buddhist oongrega* 
tion (saugha). The host, alarmed at his voraciousness, fled with his 
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faimly to where lord Buddha dwelt. The Lord said, fear not ; he 
is neither a Yaksha, nor a Bdkshasa; he is Dharmauohi, a Bhikshu 
destined one day to obtain Arhatship.” The Lord then took Dharma- 
ruohi to the above-mentioned bone hill, and reminded him of his 
doings in his previous existence, which excited in his mind a feeling of 
resignation. Ho obtained Arhatship from the Lord Buddha. 

The Bhikshus asked the Lord what were the merits that raised 
Dharmarujohi to such an eminence. The Lord said, “ in a previoiis 
kalpa, there was a patriarch, Dhamas 'ila by name. He raised a stupa in 
honor of Khemankara, a Buddha, in spite of strong opposition from an 
anti-buddhist party. He had for his ally only one man, named, Sahas- 
rayodhi. I am that patriarch Dharmasila, and Sahasrayodhi is Dharma- 
ruchi. In another kalpa two Brahmana brothers, Mati and Sumati, 
appeared at the sacrifice of Vasava, king of Benares. They obtained 
whatever they sought from the king. The king’s daughter, named 
Sundaii became enamoured of Sumati ; but her suit was rejected by the 
stern Brahmana. Thus deeply mortified, she resigned the world, and 
became a Bhikshuni. Sumati dreamt a strange dream, for the explaua* 
tion of which he repaired, by the advice of rishi Parnada, to Lord 
Dvipankara, who lived at Dvipavati, There he met Sundari, and asked 
flowers from her. When offering him the flowers Sundari prayed that 
he be her husband in the next existence. Sumati fell prostrate before 
the lord with his clotted hair scattered all over the ground. Lord 
Dvipankara trod them down, exclaiming, ‘you shall become a great 
Buddha, S'akyamuni by name.’ Mati, who was standing by, felt his 
Brfihmanic pride scandalized by the unbrahmanly conduct of his bro- 
ther ; but Sumati induced him to revere the Lord. I am that Sumati, 
Tas'odhara is Suudaii, and Mati is Dharmaruchi.” 

In another kalpa, during the advent of Krakuchchanda, a great 
Buddha, there lived, at XJjjayini, a merchant’s wife, named Kamabala. 
During her husband’s absence she accepted her son AsVadatta for her 
paramour, and poisoned her husband on his return home. To evade 
punishment she fled with her son to some foreign country, where 
AsVadatta finding her in the embrace of another, put a period to her 
guilty existence. AsVadatta afterwards became a Buddhist, and was 
fond of repeating the formula ‘namo buddhaya, namo buddhfiya.^ 
A&'vadatta is the same person as Dharmaruchi. 

ISSjt^^Dhanihu Avaddna^ The Brdhmans of Yais^ali passed a 
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decree, banishing from the town every one who invited Buddha to hia 
house. The householder Dhanika, unmindful of the decree, invited Bud> 
dha who had been dwelling at Hdt^gilra by the side of lake Markata. 
Dhanika, his wife, his son, and his daughter-in-law were all staunch 
Buddhists. They feasted him for four days. When the Brdhmana 
tried to enforce their decree, Dhanika succeeded in appeasing them. 

The Lord said — “ During a terrible famine, Dhanika, in his previotu 
existence, had granted the only piece of cloth his family had to a Fratyeka 
Buddha, and hence his prosperity and influence.” 

XCI . — Subhushifii Avaddna. The great city of Kus'i was cele- 
brated for its Gymnasium. The athletes of the place had all been con- 
verted and raised to the rank of Arhats by Lord Buddha. They were 
very fond of religious talk. The Lord was one day greatly delighted by 
their conversation. He said, he was, in all his previous existences fond 
of religious discourse. In course of one of these, he gave his own flesh 
to a Bdkshasa for a moral saying. The monster at last proved to bo 
Indra in disguise, come to test his character. The purport of the 
saying was, that all the impressions of the human mind are momentary 
like the flash of lightning. 

XCII . — Maitmkanyalia Avaddna, vide Avadstna S'ataka. 

XCIII . — Simdgadhd Avaddna. Sumagadhit, daughter of Ana- 
thapinilada, was married to a person at Paundravardhana. Her father- 
in-law, on one occasion, invited some Jinas to his house. They were 
all naked, and without the least sense of propriety. Shocked at their 
complete nudity and their want of good breeding, Sumagadha exclaimed, 

“ Oh how infinitely superior is our Lord to these boorish wretches.” 
On her mother-in-law expressing a desire to see the Lord. Sumfigadha, 
ascending the highest roof of the bouse, worshipped Buddha with 
flowers and incense. The flowers fell at the Lord’s feet at the Jetavana 
grove. Through his omniscience the Lord know from what direction 
the flowers had come. Instantly he presented himself at Faundra- 
vardhana, where he was received with tho highest honor. 

“Sum^gadhd once was,” said the Lord, “ Kancbanam^^, the .:, 
daughter of Kriki; she had accepted the ascetic condition with five 
hundred handmaids under tho instructions of Kas yapa.” 

In another oxistonce she honored a stiipa with a garland ol 
orange flowers. 

10 
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XOIV. Ta^omitra or SiAndara Amddm. TaB'omitra, son of 

Punyamitra, had a fountain of pure limpid water at (he root of each 
of his incisor teeth, so he was perfectly ignorant of what thirst 
was. 

The Bhikshus enquiring after the origin of this strange pheno- 
menon, the Lord replied : “ Sundara, son of a banker of Benares, acting 
under the instruction of Lord Xas'yapa, became a hermit. Suffering 
intensely from thirst he could not anywhere find water ; wells, tanks 
and even rivers dried up at his sight. When he was on the point of 
death for want of water, Lord Kds'yapa compassionately filled his 
vessel up, and made its contents inexhaustible. The Lord took a 
palmful of water from the waterpot, which conferred so great a 
merit on Sundara that he never lost his supply of water.” 

XCV. — Sanku-Sandhidatta Avaddna. Sanku and Sandhidatta, twq 
brothers, lost their father Arthadatta, a merchant of Bajagriha, when 
they were very young. Their mother brought them up with great 
difficulty, and, when they grew up, employed them in pilfering. The 
thieves were detected by the vigilant police of Aj^ta^tru, and sentenced 
capitally. At the place of their execution Buddha interposed in their 
favor, rescued them from the gallows, and carried them to his hermit- 
age, where they soon rose to the exalted rauk of Arhats. 

The Lord said, *‘Inone of their former existences, they were 
the cubs of a hungry tigress from whose jaws I preserved their lives 
by offering my own.” 

XOVI . — Kmjara Avadam. King Udayana of Avanti was taking 
a walk in one of his gardens with five hundred of his wives, when five 
hundred holy men entered the garden to gather flowers. Some of them 
oast sidelong glances at the royal wives. The king took umbrf^e at 
their conduct, and ordered their hands and legs to be cut off. The 
order was instantly executed. The holy men screamed loudly from 
excruciating pain. Buddha, who was near, heard their g^roans with 
compassion, and looked at them with an eye of grace. They got their 
legs and hands back by a miracle. 

The Xiord said “ Five hundred ministers of Brahmadatta, king 
of Benares, afraid of the effects of the king’s anger at their neglect 
of duty, fled through the desert. They were entertained with water and 
fruits by an elephant which lived there. They settled in the ndghbow- 
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conversation turned on an inquiry about the origin of philanthropy. Is 
it a natural propensity, the result of accumulated deeds of merit, or of 
constant practice f The Lord said, “ even ferocious animals, like lions, 
are susceptible to that feeling. For instance, a company of mer- 
chants were on the point of being devoured by a large venomous 
serpent, on the seashore. They screamed aloud at the prospect of 
instant death ; their screams were heard by a lion and an elephant. 
They fell from a high hill on the serpent and crushed him to death. 
But they themselves lost their lives from the poisonous breath of the 
dying reptile, I am that lion, Sariputra is the elephant, and Devadatta 
is the reptile.” 

cm . — Friyapineja Avadana. Priynpinda, son of Vajrapinda, king 
of Vajravati, by Eohini, daughter of Meru, king of Gangadhipatya, 
was born with a grand jewelled parasol over his head. On his coming 
to the throne he gave away his whole property for the good of the 
animal creation. Durmati, his minister, to get the throne for himself, 
instigated Meru, maternal grandfather to the king, to war. Always 
averse to bloodshed, Priyapinda proceeded to his grandfather’s capital 
to appease him. There by his own hat he created a rich banquet 
for all his men. At this the grandfather thought him to be a god, and 
honored him as such. 

The Lord said “ Priyapinda had been in a former life, Mulika, a 
physician practising at Benares ; he had cured a Pratyeka Buddha 
of a mortal disease, and given him a painted umbrella. I am that 
Priyapi^d^, and Devadatta is that wicked Durmati.” 

CIV. — S'as'alea Avadana. See p. 50. 

CV . — Raivataka Avadana. Baivataka, a bhihshu of S'aila Vihara 
at Xds'mfra, was boiling water in order to dye his cloth at a retired S]|^K)t, 
when there came in a Br^hmana who had lost his cow. Ho asked the 
Bhikshu what was he about. On receiving the Bhikshu’s reply the 
Brdhmana came to the boiling vessel, and to the utter ruin of the 
Bhikshu found it full of blood and beef. The Briihmana brought a 
criminal suit against the Bhikshu, who was sentenced to 12 years’ 
imprisonment for theft. On his release, at the expiration of the term, he 
gave the following explanation of his suffering. Ho was, in a previous 
. existence, a cattle-lifter j once on a time having stolen and killed a cow, 
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he had pointed to a Fratjeka Buddha as the real culprit ; he suffered 
imprisonment for that sin. 

GYI . — Kanakavarnd Avaddna. Kanaka was king of the of 
Uakavatl. A minister’s son was found guilty of carrying on an intrigue 
with the king’s daughter, Kanakavarnii. They were both ordered by the 
king to the place of execution. But the king’s son, Kanakavarm^ who 
was very fond of his sister, exerted in their favour, and succeeded in sen- 
ding them away from Kanakavati. The king enraged at the disobedience 
of his son, banished him from the city. The banished prince travelled 
through various cities, and arrived at last at the deserted city where his 
sister dwelt. Being apprised that the city was depopulated by the de- 
structive ravages of 60,000 Yakshas, ho destroyed them all single-handed 
(except one that sought his protection), took the administration of the 
city in his own hands, and appointed the minister’s banished son as his 
prime-minister. The Lord said, “ I am that Prince.” 

evil. — Suddhodana Avaddm. Suddhodana, a merchant of Be- 
nares, received the benefit of hearing a good saying at the sacrifice of all 
his wealth which ho bestowed on Balasarasvati, the daughter of Brah« 
madatta. The Lord was that Suddhodana, who was the speaker of it. 

OVIII . — Jimufaedhana Avaddiia. Jimiitaketu, the king of Kan- 
chanapura, according to the custom of ancient Hindu B4jas, abdicated 
the throne in favor of his son Jimutavahana, and proceeded to the 
mount Malaya to seek salvation. His son used to go there to pay 
his respect to his old father. One day he found on the mount a 
beautiful girl, whom he married. She was the daughter of Vis'vavasu, 
king of the Siddhas. The married couple took a long walk in the hills, 
when they suddenly met a female Naga sobbing aloud. According 
to an agreement with Garuda, her sou was that day to offer himself 
up as food to that bird-king. Jimutavahana offered to go in his 
stead, and soothed the weeping mother’s mind. He sat at the place 
agreed upon, when Garuda in a long swoop struck his monstrous bill on 
the crown of the prince’s head, llis wife, supposing him dead, kindled 
a funeral pyre, and exclaimed when on the point of ascending it, 
*‘0 Haravallabhi, (the favorite of Hara) yon promised me a bride- ^ 
groom who was to have empire over the Vidyadharas. But yon see my 
widowhood commences before a week is past, after our happy nniomi 
How con the words of a chaste one like thee be false?” InstaBtlyl 
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HnaTallabh^ sent a neotareons shower and resuscitated Jimiitavldiana. 
This stoiy has been dramatised in the Nfig^inanda of S'liharsha. 
Beginning»siSi tsnwrw I ^ 

— .^S ^ 

T4^i*«W 

^sfh w ffis^ igiftwraim! ii 
w'lrcfiiirtcrum^: i 

^ wPnwi^ncwrW 

STO^TSir ^ urawf wfeurroifiref ii 

Colophon. w?rT tifw'arnr^rsrarau^m i wfsrf^ ^*5;^ j 


BUDDHA-CHAEITRA. 

» 

, Substance, paper, 10 x CJ inches. Folia, 81. Lines on a page, 23, 
Extent in slokas, 2446. Character, Newari. Samvat 1878. Prose and verse. 
Incorrect. 

An episode in the story of the wars between the gods and the de- 
mons, in which a girl named Ananda, deputed by the Lord Buddha, over- 
oame many she-demouB. By Nathamala alias Nathurfima Brahma- 
chfin. In the portion of the earth called Ilavrata-khanda there reigned 
a powerful king of the demons, Buddha by name. He bad eleven great 
marshals. The gods trembled at his name. Once on a time, the gods 
and the demons had an encounter in the way leading to the southern 
oountiy. After the slaughter of many thousand demons, Brahmi 
ordered Vis'vakarma to prepare a battle-field at the foot of the Hima- 
laya, and requested Surasena, king of Udyota, to come to his aid. 
Surasena came with a well-appointed army led by his sons Jayasena and 
Eflasena. There were several battles fought, in many of which the 
female demons took part. Lord Buddha sent a girl, named Anandfi, 
who vanquished the heroines on the side of the Daityas. The book 
ends with the desenption of the heroic achievements of Gang& on the 
Buddhist^ and BaktabhakBh& on the enemy’s side. 
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This oodex oontains a diotionary of the Mitrikis, or SQoh mystb 
tenuB as Om, An, &c. 
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CHHANDOMRITALATA. 

I 

Substance, paper, 10| X 4 inches. Folia, 47. Lines on a page, 8. 
Extent in s'lokas, 758. Character,' ICagara. Prose and verse. Old. Incorrect. 

This work is divided into six Manjaris, and lays down rules |^gard« 
ing Sanskrit metres. The metres noticed are what are used in ordinary 
Sanskrit compositions. None of the Yedio metres has been notioed. "■■ 
By Amrit4nanda. 
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DHARANI-MANTRA-SANGEAHA. 

Substance, paper, lOJ X 3 J- inches. Folia, 171. Linos on a page, 6. 
Extent in s'lokas, 2180. Character, Newari, Prose and verse. Iiicorroet. 
Old. 

This work treats of the A'ryahardhara, Aryilbhayakari and other 
Dharani mantras, and gives the rules for the meditation of those mantras. 
Beginning. st% i ipHi 5^?? 1 wn; ^t^Twnj 1 
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No. B. 42. 

DAS'ABHU'MI'S'VAEA. 

I 

Substance, paper 10^ X 3f. Folia, 221. Lines on a ps^c, 6. Extent 
in slokas, 3,397. Prose and verso. Old. Incorrect. 

A treatise on the ten different stages which a person must pass 
through, before he can attain Buddhahood. These stages are tech* 
nically called Bliiimk, and thence the codex derives its specific 
name. It forms one of the nine Dharmas or sacred scriptures of the 
« Nepalese Buddhists, and is held in high esteem. It must also be of 
considerable antiquity as it was carried to China at au early age. It 
was translated into Chinese under the name of Shi-chu-kingy by 
Eumdrajiva and another. 

Like most of the Mahdyana Sutras, it is narrative in form, and 
professes to have been related by Buddha himself. The scene is Itud 
in the heaven of Indra, where the Lord was residing amidst the 
gods, who were very obedient to him in the expectation of obtaining the 
highest bliss through his favour. During the second week of his 
residence in the celestial palace, in company of the recently converted 
Devardja and a large company of Bodhisattvas, one of the latter, 
Vajragarbha by name, performed, by his permission, the meditation 
named Mahaydnaprahhdm, or ‘ the glory of the great Translation.’ 
Ten Buddhas, resplendent in brilliant beams of light, manifested their 
divine presence on all sides of Vajragarbha by their superhuman power. 
They touched Vajragarbha with their bands without stirring from 
their seats. This touch interrupted the meditations of the Bodhisattva. , 
On awaking he enumerated the names of the ten Bhumis or progrmsaTe 
conditions of Bodhisafbvas. Viz., Framudita, Vimal^, Frabhfikarf^ Arch* , 
isbmati, Sudurjays, Abhimukhi, Ddrangamfi, Achalti, Sadhumati and 
Dharmamedbyfi. He then addressed the Buddhas, saying, ‘'Osons<ff Jinas, 
11 
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you know all the stages of knowledge of the Buddhas, past, present and 
future.” At the mention of the ten bhumis the curiosity of the other 
Bodhisattvas was awakened, and they solicited, through Muktichandra 
as their mouthpiece, an account of what those Bhumis were. Vajragar- 
bha replied, a person of honest resolution should expel from his mind 
all doubts and disbelief by his unswerving devotion to hundreds 
thousands and millions of Buddhas.” He was proceeding further, 
when rays of light issued forth from the pores of Buddha^s body, brightly 
illuminating the persons and seats of the Devas, Buddhas and others. 
Vajragarbha then continued ; “ the condition in which a person meditates 
upon the Lord of religion, tlie immeasurable Buddha pervading all space, 
formed of the essence of Dharma, introducer of all knowledge and wis- 
dom, is called Pratmiditd. He who enters this stage rises superior to all 
the rules that bind the Bodhisattvas^ and elevates himself far above ordi- 
nary men. He is taken in the family of Tathagatas, and is not conta- 
minated by his intercourse with people of any low caste.” The mental 
tendencies which are characteristic of this Bhiimi are — disinterested mercy, 
disinterested love for created beings, charity, resignation, knowledge of s 
the S'astras, knowledge of the world, suppression of fear, patience, wor- 
ship of Buddha and devotion to him. These are the ten Dharmas or 
qualities attainable in this stage. 

He who has acquired all these qualities becomes desirous of rising up 
to the stage called Vimala. The characteristics of this stage are, — desire 
for simplicity, for tender-heartedness, for activity, for consulting others^ 
for equality, fordoing good, for purity, for impartiality, for large-hearted- 
ness and for magnanimity. These are generically called the ten AUsayas 
or ‘ desires,’ and they tend to show him the way to good works. 

When these desires are well established and puri^ed, men rise to the 
third stage called Pralhdkan. The mental condition of the person who 
has attained this stage is characterised by ten tendenciesorcA^V^«6fl^yu*wawm«- 
Mrdh. These are— 1, purity of mind ; 2, tranquillity of mind ; 3, faith ; 
4, immovableness of mind ; 5, firmness ; 6, ardency of mind ; 7, reten- 
tiveness of mind; 8, frankness of mind; 9, magnanimity of mind 

(the tenth is omitted). In this stage men have their essence purified and 
their heart freed from grief. 

^ the next, the 4th stage, or that otArchishnkii^ the aspirant to per- 

on is enlightened by ten different sorts of religious lights, (1), the 
ig t that shows the movements or workings of existence ; (2) , that which 
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shows the movements of regions ; (3), that which shows the movements 
or workings of qualities ; (4), that which shows the working of Ak&S'a or 
space ; (5), that which shows the movements of cognition ; (6), that whioh 
shows the movements of desire ; (7), that which shows the movements of 
form ; (8) , that whioh shows the movements of formlessness ; (9) , that whioh 
shows the movements whioh lead to separation from all ambition; (10), 
that which shows the movements that lead to separation &om magnani* 
mity. When ho has acquired these lights, ho acquires ten different 
powers whioh are calculated to fit him for the • reception of true know- 
ledge. These are: (1), the desire of remaining undistinguishablo; (2), 
the vision of the three jewels and their equal favor ; (3) , the thought of 
the rise and cessation of the impressions ; (4) , the thought of the non- 
oreation of nature ; (5) , the thought of men’s inclinations ; (6) , the thought 
of the performance of work ; (7), the thought of the annihilation of the 
world ; (8) , the tliought of works under all circumstances ; (9) , the thonght 
of the beginning and the end ; (10), the thought of non-existence. 

From this stage the devotee passes to the fifth or Durjayd stage. 
In this he acquires the ten-fold purifications of his mind. {Chitidsaya- 
msuddhmatd.) These are ; (1), the purity of the past of Buddhadharma ; 
(2), that of the future of the same ; (3), that of the present of the same ; 
(4), that of the discipline ; (5), that of the mind ; (6), that of sight ; (7), 
that of means proper and improper ; (8) , that of imagination ; (9) , that 
ofrefiection of the future of true knowledge; (10), that of capacity for 
assimilating the truth. In this stage a Bodhisattva obtains a variety of 
transcendental powers, and his memory, his judgment, his modesty and 
his patience all become strengthened. 

The sixth stage is called AbhimuhkL In this stage the devotee 
acquires the idea of ten religious equalities, namely ; (1), equality in 
the causes of all Dharmas ; (2), equality in the definition of aJl 
Dharmas ; (3), equality of the non-origin of all Dharmas ; (4), equality 
in all Dharmas; (5), equality in the diversion of all Dharmas; 
(6), equality in the purity of all Dharmas ; (7), equality in the absolute- 
ness of all Dharmas ; (8) , that of Niryuha ; (9) , equality in the reflection 
of these Dharmas in one another, like the reflection of the moon in trans- 
parent water ; (10), equality in the lustre of two different Dharmas. In 
this stage man acquires the power of discrimination, or the power of 
judging things aright, understands the world to be mere delusion, and 
aHeviates the mundane pains of himself and others. 
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VltraiigamA is the seventh stage. In this stage the man acquires the 
power of ohalking out a way for acquiring Bodhi knowledge by wisdom 
and other means. Under no circumstance does his mind go astray ' 
from the right path. He devotes his whole soul to Tathdgata. 

The eighth stage is Achald. One well established in this stage, 
understands all truth about physical organization. 

In the ninth or Sddimmaii stage a man can look through the minds, 
of others. He always has goodness in a bodily form by him, and Lord 
Buddha presents himselfbefore the vision of his mental eye. 

A Bodhisattva, having received the full development attainable 
in the ninth stage, invades the tenth or DharmamedhyS bhumi. 
When he has performed, to his complete satisfaction, all the duties 
of this stage, he becomes endowed with manifold attributes of wonderful 
power. These ten stages of perfection are similar to the four stages of 
the Yaishnavas and the Suds. 

Beginning. sras i sn»: i 
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No. B. 30. 

DUHGATI-PAEIS'ODHANA. 

Substance, paper, 14 4 inches. Folia, 22. Lines on a page, 10. 

Extent in s'lokas, 1,196. Date, Samvat 734. Character, Newari. Appear- 
ance, old. Prose and verse. IncoiTect. 

^ Descriptions of certain forms of meditations inculcated by the Lord 
Vajrapfipi during his sojourn in theNandana grove of Indra, the audi- 
ence being composed of Devas. The yogas taught were Durgati-parisho- 
dhana-rdja, Adiyoga, Karma-rdjas'ri, Ak^amrityuhara^a, and so on. 
The work extends to eleven chapters. 
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No. B. 41. 

DVAVINS'A AVADANA. 

f 

,^Ti^‘5m«J4R’ I 

Substance, paper, 15 X 4 J inebes. Folia, 94. Lines on a page, 6. 
Bxtunt in slokas, 2,500. Date, ? Character, Newari. Appearance^ 
new. Verse. Incorrect. 

A collection of twenty-two stories illustrating the merits of deTO> 
iion to Buddhism and to the duties enjoined by it. The author’s 
name is not given ; but from the form of salutation at the beginning of 
the work, it is evident that the work is accepted by the Buddhists to be 
duo to a private person. The codex professes to be complete ; but 
owing to errors in numbering the stories, or some other cause, only 
nineteen stories have been found in it. The scene is laid at the Eukkuta 
Yihdra near E^jagriha, where As'oka expressed a wish to hear tha! 
stories, and his s^nritual instructor, Upa Gupta, narrated them, alleging 
them to have been originally related at that place by Buddha himaell' 
to his disciples. ' 

I . — BaUmyiiha Avaddm. The first story is intended to Olustrate 
the merit of deTOting money for the repairs of Buddhist monuments. 
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While the Lord was lectariug his disciples on the merits of alms* 
giving, in came a prince named Batnavyiiha, dazzling the eyes of the 
beholders by the splendour of his jewels. After paying his respects to 
the Lord, he departed. The Bhikshus enquired what were the high merits 
which had raised the visitor to such a dizzy eminence P 

The Lord said in one of his previous existences the Baja was a 
boatman. But he repaired a broken dilapidated stupa situated at the 
village of Ktis'i in the country of Malla, and from the merit thereof had 
been bom a prince and owner of profuse wealth. 

11,-^8'dntamati Avadana. The second story (numbered IV in the 
codex) illustrates the merits of charity. 

To show a miracle, Buddha produced a heavenly light firom his 
woollen garment. The light delighted a banker so much that he 
immediately gathered some flowers, and threw them over the Lord’s 
bead. These formed a splendid parasol. The S'reshthi, dying in a short 
time, was born in the heaven of Indra. There he remembered what had 
made him a Devaputra ; he descended on earth, worshipped Buddha, 
beardhis discourses, acquired the Bodhi knowledge, and obtained nirvana. 
The Bhikshus asked what was the cause of this banker’s speedy elevation. 
The Lord said, “ SSntamati, a poor banker of Kus'i, always attended the 
lectures of the Buddhist preachers. One day he gave his own food 
(having nothing else to spare) to a Bhikshu. The Bhikshu’s benediction 
was, that he should be a rich man and a sincere Buddhist. In a month, 
while pouring water on a neighbouring stiipa, he found that he 
wts pouring hot water and rubies and diamonds ; he went to the ghtit 
whence he had drawn the water, and found there a heap of jewels. He 
took them up, but instead of enjoying them, devoted them to charity, 
and always prayed for nirvana. This Santamati,” added the Lord, 

“ was the present banker who obtained the summum honum of Bjiddhist 
faith.” 

lll.—UtUrm Avadana. A merchant, named Uttirna died in a ship- 
wreck. He went to heaven, and there became a Devaputra. His young 
wife prayed the Lord to show her in a dream where her husband then was. 
In a dream her husband appeared before her, and informed her what had 
happened. She kept a fast for eight days in a “ love-circle” 
and, after death, was transformed into a Devakany4. She lived in 
peace with her husband. 

The Bhikshus enquired what had rused the couple so high? 
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The Lord gave the following history of their previous ezistenoe: 
“Siiig Prddes'ika-mandt^lina was taoght in the doctrine of Ahins'l, 
or non-injury to created beings, by Dharmaruchi, a Eishi, bat, forget- 
ting his precepts, Prddes'ika killed a hind. The animal cursed him say- 
ing that he should die in a shipwreck. TJttir^a is that cursed king.” 

IV. — Kahatriyaraja Amddna. One day while Buddha was preach- 
ing, Indra came down to worship him. The Bhikshus asked why ehould 
the king of the Devas honor a mortal ? Buddha replied, “ In one of 
my transmigrations I was a Eshatrija king ; I honored Kshemahkara 
in every way, and erected a large stupa to his honor, and hence my , 
greatness.” 

y. — Lhdtmtejd Avadam. Dhatustejd, son of Dharmakalpa, a king 
of Dakshinapatha, came to visit the Lord, and was immediately sanc- 
tified. The Bhikshus enquired what the youth had done to deserve 
such honor. The Lord said : “ In the 91st kalpa, Lord Vipas'yi lived 
in the metropolis of king Bandhumati. When the lord departed from 
this world, the king caused to be erected on bis remains a stupa, a mile 
high, and a merchant’s son decorated it with jewels. That king is now 
Dharmakalpa, and the merchant’s son is the prince. 

VI. — ChandraprahJia Avaddna. Chandraprabha, coming by the aerial 
way, asked the Lord how the series of transmigrations can be put a stop 
to. Eeceiving the proper answer from Buddha, he returned home. 
The resplendent brightness of Chandraprabha’s person struck the be- 
holders with wonder ; they became inquisitive about the cause of his 
good fortune. His merit consisted in bestowing a golden circle in the 
Great Vihilra of Vipas'yi, who fiourished in the Qlst kalpa in the 
metropolis of king Bandhumati. That grantor of the golden circle was 
subsequently born in the Xuru family and named Chandraprabha. 

VII. — Divyamnda Avaddna. While Buddha was residing at Baja- 
griha, a householder invited him, feasted him, honored him, and desired 
Buddhahood from him. Buddha complied with his request. ” I was 
that householder.” 

VIII. — Piirna Amddna. The Bhikshus asked “ 0 Lord, in what;, 
way did you get this power of working miracles ?” Lord said, ** as a 
Eshatriya king I feasted Buddha Purna for three months. That piece 
of good work has made me great.” 

IX. — .JDt'dr/M Amddna, While Eds'yapa preached at Benares, a 
girl, being asked for pure water, gave to eight Bhikshus a quantity of 
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delioious sherbet. She was borne to heaven, where she never feels 
thirsty. 

X. — &ukla Avadana. 

XL — S'reahthikanya Amddna. 

XII. — Mdtsaryayukta Avadana. A troop of Brdhmans, having 
made their obeisance to Buddha, expressed their desire to enter Pra- 
vrajyS or itinerancy. Instantly all were, by a miracle, shaved, and their 
clothes transformed into rags, except one who remained as he was. The 
Lord said, the cause of this exception was, that the person was full of 
Br&hmanic pride. On his solicitations, the Lord changed his clothes 
into rags, but these rags were all dirty. Being asked the cause of 
this, the Lord said, “ that Brahman, in one of his former existences, did 
not make his obeisance to Buddha Padmottara, disdaining to bow to a 
Sramana,” 

XIII. — Vihdra Avadana. During Buddha’s lifetime, the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Vihdra were noted for their profligacy. Buddha 
sent some of his Bhikshus to chant a gatha there. This simple expe- 
dient cured the citizens of their shameful immorality. 

XIV. — Kushihi Avadana. A leper, without hands and without feet, 
circumambulated the famous stupa of Vipas yi several times. He was 
restored to his former health and vigour. A voice from heaven then 
recited the following : — 

“ He sat before the stiipa of Vipas'yi, covered his body with a heap 
of white cloth, plastered his body with all sorts of perfumes, and then 
set the whole on fire ; the merit of his great deed raised him to the rank 
of a Pratyeka Buddha in one existence; in another he obtained nirvSna.’* 

XV. — Surendradamana Avadana. 

XVI. — Suvarndbha Avadana. 

XVII. — Vapusmatah Avadana. 

XVIII. — Chandana Avadana. 

XIX. — Suriipa Avadana. 

Beginning. wnsm l 
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No. *816 A. 

GANAPATI-HBIDATA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 7^ X 3. Folia, 2. Lines on a page, 5. 
Extent in slokas, 10. Character, Newari. Date, ? Prose. Incorrect. 

Mantras for an amulet in praise of Ganapati. The mantras are al- 
leged to have been disclosed to Ananda by Buddha himself when sojourn- 
ing at Bajagiiha. AVhoever wears or recites them, or hears them recited, 
attains whatever he wishes. The mantras are of the usual mystic oharao- 
ter common in Tantric works. They include such phrases as Om namastu 
te Qanapataye svdhdh, Om Ganapataye avdhdh 4‘c. The most remarkable 
fact in connexion with this little work is the proof it affords of the Bud- 
dhists having adopted the adoration of Ganes'a, a purely Hindu deity. 
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No. A. 9. 

GANDA-VYirnA. 

ju i^ g g y . I 

1§ubstance, paper, 17 X GJ. Folia, 282. Lines on a page, 12. Extent 
in slokas, 13,929. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Prose and verse. 
Incorrect. 

The history of Sadhana in search of the perfect knowledge. The 
work is reckoned as one of tlie nine principal scriptnres of the Buddhists, 
and held in high esteem. It was taken to China in the 7th century, and 
was translated into the Chinese language by Amoghavajra during the 
•■eign of the Tang dynasty. Its Chinese name is Ta-shing-mi-yen- 
jng. 

Once upon a time, while residing with Samantabhadra, Manjus'ri 
md others, lord Buddha showed them the marvellous workings of a 
certain mystic position called Sifiha-vijrimhhita. As soon as the lord 
assumed that meditative position, the interior of the room expanded to 
an indefinite extent, the floor became thickly studded with sapphires 
and other precious stones, and gigantic pillars of solid emeralds sup- 
x>rted the roof. A Bodhisattva, named Bas'miprabha, decorated the 
)ky with douds of various kinds, some showing heavenly flora, some 
wining nectarous perfumes. 

Then Bluiputra, approaching Manjus'ri, made him acquainted with 
;he presence of a host of holy Bhikshus. With them Manjus'ri started on a 
'oumey to the southern regions, and settled himself in a grove where stood 
die Yih^a of Maladhvajavydha, where he bad formerly held his medita« 
ions. On this the people of the neighbouring town of Danyakira came 
in crowds to reoelve his instruction and bis benediction. The lord taught 
'diem, and ringled out oneyoung man to be the object of his special favour. 
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3%is young man was named Sodhana from the fact that immediately after 
his birth his father had snddenly become very rich. narrated 

to him the morTellous deeds of Lord Buddha. Sudhana chanted the 
praise of Manjus'ri in sweet and melodious verses, and declared himseH a 
candidate for Bodhi knowledge. 

Manjus'ri advised him to have the benefit of instmotion &omMe» 
ghas'ri, who resided at Mount Sugriva in the country called B4mavsrta. 
Meghas'ri shifted the burden of instructing Sodhana to S^garamegha of 
Sfigararnukha, who on his turn advised Sudhana to repair to Supratisthita 
of Sdgara on the way to Lanka. Sudhana was again disappointed. He 
was directed to proceed to Vajapura, a city of Dravida, to receive instmo- 
tions from a Drdvidian named Megha. Megha professed his ignorance 
of Bodhi knowledge. 

By his advice Sudhana repaired to S^iradhvaja at Milanaporaqa, 
the land’s end of Jamhudvipa ; thence to the Bhikshnni Kb'&, the wife of 
Snprabha of Samudravelata to the east of Mah4prabhu; thence to> 
Bhishmottarasanghesha of Nalapura ; thence to Jayashin&yatana in the 
country of fs'asha ; thence to Moitrdyaui, the daughter of Sinhaketu, at 
the city ofSiuhavijrimbhita ; thence to Sudars'ana of TriniLnjana; thence 
to a boy named Indriyas'vara of the city of Sumukha in the country 
called S’ramam Mandala ; thence to the TJpAsika Prabhdta of Samu* 
draprasth&na : thence to the patriarch Yidvan of Mah&ambhava. 
thence to the banker Batnaohuda of Siuhapoti; thence to Samantonetra^ 
a manufacturer of perfumery, at the city of Samantamukha in Mulaka ; 
thence to Nala of Naladhvaja ; thence to the king Mahdprabha of Supra- 
bha; thence to the Upds'ika Achalosthir^ ; thence to Sarvagr&na of 
Toshala in Mitatoshala ; thence to Utpalabhuti in Prithurashtra ; thence 
to the slave Paisa of Kulagara ; thence to the banker Jayottama of 
N&nuhara ; thence to the Bhikshuni Sinhavyasambhita of Kalingavana 
in S'ronapasanta ; thence to Bhagavati Sumitr^ of Batnabhijjiha in 
Durga; thence to the patriarch Yesthila of Subhap&angama ; thence 
to the Bodhisattva Avalokites'vora of Pofalaka ; thence to Ananyagdml. 
of Pashatmandala, and finally to Mahadeva of Dv^vafi. All the 
places mentioned above belong to the region called Dakshindpatha or . 
southern India. 

Leaving Dekkan in the south, Sudhana directed his steps by the 
advice of MahMeva towards Mogodha. In that country he paid his 
devotion to eight Edtridevatas, or goddesses of night. Tbew had 





4iffGrent names, and dwelt in different localities, two of whioli Eapila- 
vastu and Sidhimanda are well known in the history of the Buddhist 
religion. 

But none could afford full satisfaction to Sudhana, and he re^ 
mained unpossessed of perfect knowledge. He then entreated Gopd, the 
wife, and Mdyd the mother, of the great Buddha for instruction, and 
here he was partially successful. They recommended him to Suren- 
drdbhd at the house of India, and she, to a young teacher Vis'vamitra 
of Kapilavastu. At every change of teacher, the amount of his know- 
ledge increased, and with redoubled zeal he applied himself to the 
acquisition and perfection of knowledge. He received several valuable 
lectures from the patriarch Suren dra and the goldsmith MuktasS-ra of 
Varukutcha,from a Brahman Siviratra of Dharmagrama in Dekkan, from 
a boy S'risambhava, and a girl S'rimati of Sumukha. From Sumukha 
he travelled to Samudrakatiha where Maitreya told him plainly that 
none but Manjus'ri himself would be able to make his knowledge perfect. 
Thus after passing through a hundred austerities he went back to Man- 
jus'ri, who was living in the vicinity of Sumana. Sudhana, by the favor 
of Manjus^ri at last obtained full and perfect knowledge from the holy 
Samantabhadra.* 

Beginning, I \ 

Sri* i 

»?a’s1*rnR wiT I f«rix*i!rr 5Jnn*rT«i’wPT^ finirt- 

^ wTrew 

* Fide pagsim the Introduction to my edition of the Lalita Vistara^ pp. 8 f. 
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I mus^wrr-' 
fw- 

«nni: i ww- 

I ire^rwTW ^wirefinwnre* 

S y* \S 

»n^Jiren*?w^r^‘ i ?rsBrei^riNr; I 

^ -J ' 

w I f*f- 

JiTK I w*a«?f»J'a’!ft«iTf99wr4Tws i 

v» ^ 

End. »iJRT«mni?n: ^ %if«P3^ 

’^ng^*!»«if^rf'^9^stwaT fmwifuftwr: 
\» 

s <n qwi Og ^« 

■«Ti;^msi^ vmi^BST: ^ ^ 4J^WI^^Itt^Jiaf- 

«lr^ wwiT; wfWHWPP^filfir I 

Colophon. ^BTta^i ^nsnro^njm w ^rt. vi ftim^^tr- 

^ ^r^RJTSr^TaTRj: ^swni! I 

« No. 816 B. 

GR.VHAMATRIKA DHARANP. 

Substance, Nepalese i)aper, 6^ X*2J. Folia, 17. Lines on a page, 5. 
Oliaractcr, Newdri. Date, ? Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

Mystic mantras for the adoration of the nine planets. The man- 
tras ivere disclosed to a congregation of gods by Buddha himself when 
residing in the Alakavati mansion of Indra. The mantras ore of the 
iSntrio type, full of mystic particles. It is enjoined that, after wor* 
shipping the planets in certain mystic diagrams drawn on the floor of a 
room, the mantras should be recited seven times daily, from the 7th to 
the 14th of the waxing moon in Eitrtika, and the rite should be oondnded. 
m the 15th at midnight. The rite insures longevity to ninety-nine 
years, prevents all evils resulting from adverse planets, and makes the 
sdorer capable of remembering the history of his former ezistenoes. 
This Hindu ritual must be of a comparatively modern date. 
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Beginning^. ^ i ^r*?r yi^^PiPf ifiwnnw 

^^rrait inmunlf w i ^nNr^’T-*rT»-i»i*-Krw->w’inw- 
ii^fMrc-*rtK*rT«ifn^f^-%ninnT-5^-BTOfiT-wir-»i^^-^* 

fi ngmi f Mfq n ' 

I ^^q i ft n rr ^ *rni i ^ 

sim w^*r i >#» qqiTOsr ^ »rm qrfw^sr i 

qqjtii^ n *n»i qTftiq^*r qi^T9^>r i qqi^*i*i ’q »>nr tif^TO^r 
i qqjfwre^^r snw qrftra^ir »pjre’w*r i 
^ ^>rm %Tfire^»r »i^re^»r i qqrfqfi^^ ^ *fni w- 

I qqiifqq^ ^ qnn qtfq^’r i qqirewr^qr ^ ’nw 

iTftiq^*r »wi^q?5q I qqif^Jira'^ qr win qrfwnww nwrwww i 
siTfJrn^ wwro wrfw^sr nwre^wi nwigwr w win 
nwin^n • wroiftinn^ w wm ntf^n^w nwre^ i wnmn^ 
w wm nwTWww i nnwm^rfwnw^ w win qrfnn^w 

nwiwnw I ^i w fiwi ii ’ii w wm qrf^^w nwrn^ i wnwjjnT w 
win ?TfHn^ »mw«r i fWwfwnq^ w nm nrfwwn nww- 
■ww I trawn n tifqn^n nwin^w i qqiwfw w ww wifiw^n 
nwre^w I n^ftrainw w qrfqwnw nwin^ I nn?wr n qifnnww 
nwTwnn I 'a^nwiiifwwn^inrgwni nr^f qf^cw: qT.^ti 
wjRrrq; n^'^wqfir m i qsnnw nw qiqjiw qqsqniw qwrtf i 
^ vftq^ qf<sj<*qi4q<,i^ WHqra nwwmqfir m i 

f^nrrnfwqTwqrqwi^ wre nqBqsffin wwnfir m i wn nqi qw- 

»\ Vi 

qrfqs tifqq^i iiwmwrqi'iTqWwwnq^TqqTnqT^inin ^qs'siifq- 
WTWW naiqwnr^nwwn^ qwfwqftann ?W5 q^ fwqqj i nnnw 
qqnroipniqq qftnwT nn qqmisnrnqwqq qqirsf^ warr 

qfroro I nqqmifiiwqTwn i amw «>nrw wm mreqiw 
li^i ficwqTW n wrqnfw wqiprfw 3!«lP»r n nqjiPqnq^ t wnr- 
fww qwjnqn^ I wqrfwn qrwnqw^fti i n q irwOqiqtqn nf i 
n^minqpg: i qq n^wnrrw nwiqwqnn»f%(?) i n^nn^ 

wwn mwrt n^qarq i ^w n4nwiini nMWTtq^i q;wi nfqwftr i 
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End. ir ^ ^fiifv sm 9«qmMin 

I i: ^ntwiJ i^ ia n m wrg ^ ^ wtfiww»irirwr« 

w ^ ’ 8 ^^ t» yK m^jmr« i nn.iia » 4 n> %wt wurIt 

»?TfwwiflW*?firf!r I 

Colophon. ^n§vwwiiT*rT*i^n:wl wntr i 


No. B. 27. 

GUNAKAEANDA-VYITHA. 

>I^«RTW^*. I 

N# ©V 

Substance, paper, 17^ X 5^. Folia, 120. Lines on a page, 3. Extent 
in slokas, 4,740. Ciiaracter, New4ri. Appearance, old. Incorrect. 

An account of the character, religious teachings, and miracles of Atya 
Avalokites'vara, a Eodhisattva. Avalokites'vara refused to enter Bud- 
dhahood until all living creatures would be in possession of the Bodhi 
knowledge. He had a long life. He had seen three or four Buddhas 
pnaa through theii mundane career during his lifetime. He had been a 
friend to Vipas'yi, to S'ikhi, to Jina, and to S'dkya Muni who bad 
held Him in high*esteem. His principal occupation was to provide sal- 
vation to sufferers in hell ; but he felt equally for alL In one of his 
philanthropic tours he passed through Ceylon or Sihhala, Benares, and 
Magadha, granting salvation, and preaching the gospel of Buddha’s reli- 
gion even to worms and insects. Even the gods of heaven were not be- 
yond the range of his benevolence. He granted one iSuku^dala, a poor 
god, immense wealth, and above all showed him the way to nirvina by 
sending him to the Jetavana grove. Beclaiming the wicked, relieving 
sufferers, providing food for the famine-stricken, curing the diseased, 
were the daily routine of his duties. He attained to such high distino- 
tion by his noble deeds that he was called the Sangha-ratm or the 
“jewel of the Buddhist Church.” 

The work opens with a request from Jinas'n to Jayas'ri, the great 
preacher of Bodhimanda at Buddha Gayd, to give an aoomint of 
the origin of the “ three jewels.” This most secret and most myste- 
rious subject was first divulged by Upa Gupta to As'oka at the Eifidca- 
ttirfima Yibfira in Fafaliputra. According to Upa Gupta, Lord Jina, 
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the destroyer of Mara’s pride, is the Buddha-ratm or “ Buddha jewel.” 
Others will hereafter rise to Buddhahood by Bodhi knowledge will 
likewise be Buddha-ratnas. The all-powerful intelligence that impels 
men towards Bodhi knowledge is Dharma-ratna or “ the jewel of reli- 
gion.” Arya Avalokites'vara, the son of Jina, resplendent in his know- 
^ge of Buddhism, and firm in his faith, is the Sangha-ratna or “ jewel 
of the Church.” Other Bodhisattvas, and Arhats who revel in the four 
Brahmas, and have a thorough command over their ownselves, are, also 
jewels of the Church. 

Having thus explained the mystic trinity of Buddha, Dharma an4> 
Sangha, TJpa Gupta, at the request of As'oka, instructed him in the 
practice of Poshadhavrata, and gave an account of the Sangha-ratna in 
the following manner : — 

Once on a time Lord Buddha performed an ecstatic meditation 
named sarvasnns'od/iana or “ the purifier of every thing.” No sooner he 
sat in that posture, than golden rays illuminating the whole province 
were seen proceeding from some unknown region to that place. Su- 
vorntlvarana Vishkambhi a saint, struck with wonder at this miracle, 
asked the Lord whence did the rays proceed P The Lord said “ from 
Arya Avalokites'vara who, by tlie command of Jina, is now preaching 
the doctrine of Nirvdna at Avichi, the stygian lake of fire. These rays, 
after having purified the wretched people of that hell, are come here to 
enlighten the ignorant and the sinful.” At the request of Yishkambhi„ 
the Lord gave several stories illustrating the power and the goodness 
of Avalokites'vara. 

The Lord said, once on a time when Vipas'yi was preaching on 
earth, Avalokites'vara shot forth his holy light for the spiritual benefit 
of the residents of hell. Vipas'yi gave an account of the importance of 
Buddha-ratna. Before the creation of the world, the first Buduha, 
who was pure effulgence of light without a speck, held a samiidhi named 
Lokasanjamm or “ creation.” Forthwith Siva, Brahma, Vishnu, Siirya, 
Chandra &c. were generated. The first Buddha allotted distinct works 
of creation to these. 

Vishkambhi solicited the Lord to tell him by what sam^Ldhi 
Avalokites'vara had acquired the power of saving the souls of the sinful. 
The Lord said “ by thousands of samadhis.” He said, even he himBelf 
was once henefitted by Avalokites'vara’s power of saving men. 

The Lord said, “ in one of my previous existences, I was Sinhala, 
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son of Sinha, a merchant of the capital of Sinhakalpa. Sinhala led a 
nautical expedition. His vessels were overtaken by a storm, and wrecked 
off the island called T^mradvipa or copper island ; but fortunately no 
life was lost. By the grace of the Lord to whom Sinhala was very much 
devoted, the passengers safely reached the shores of Tamradvipa. 
That island was inhabited by Ilakshasis, who could assume any form 
they wished. On seeing the ship-wrecked people, they assumed the 
charming forms of celestial nymphs, expressed their concern at their 
distress, accepted them as husbands, and led them home. One night 
when all were asleep, Sinhala saw the lamp in his room laugh. Sinhala 
asked tho lamp the reason for its laughter. The lamp said, the 
nymphs with whom you live here are Kakshasis in disguise. You are 
in imminent danger for your lives. If you want to save yourselves, 
there stands a horse named Balaha on the sea-shore ready at your 
service. Mount on his back, but do not open your eyes until you 
land safely on the other side of the ocean/’ Sinhala assembled all his 
companions, and induced them to follow the lamp’s advice. They all 
mounted the horse. The horse rose to tho sky. The Kakshasis, seeing 
their prey, which they had thought was most secure in their grasp, 
flying away, raised loud lamentations. Their husbands were touched 
with pity, opened their eyes contrary to their promise, and dropped 
down into the ocean, where they were devoured by their wives. 
Sinhala alone escaped safe. The Kakshasi who had fallen to his lot, 
came to Siuhala’s father in all her bewitching beauty, and complained 
that she had been forsaken by Sinhala who had married her. But Sin- 
hala was successful in making his father understand what she rtelly 
was. The female ogre then proceeded to the king of the .country to 
profier a complaint against Sinhala. The king was convinced by her 
that her story was true, and, on Sifihala’s refusal to take her back, 
accepted her as his own queen. In a short time, however, he with all his 
f^ily was devoured by her. Sinhala was, by the unanimous consent of 
the citizens, raised to the throne. He expelled the Kdkshasis from 
T&mradvipa, and named it Sinhala after himself. 

I am, O Yishkambhi, that Sinhala; AvalokitesVara is the horse 
Bal&ba, Mahallaka the Bodhisattva is the king, and Anupans& is that 
B&kshasi. The merits of AvalokiWvora may be counted by myriads. 
In one of the pores of his body there are thousands of heavenly ohoris- 
tors, in another millions of Risbis.” 

13 
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Vishkamblu then heard from the Lord the benefits of repeating 
the formula of six letters or Sha^akshari Mantra, and obtained that 
mantra at Benares. 

The work was translated into Chinese, according to the Rev. 
S. Beal’s Tripithaka, (p. 35) under the name of Mau-chu-pa’o-ts’ang- 
to-lo-ni>king, its Sanskrit equivalent being Ratna-karandaka-vyiiha- 
sdtra. It is reckoned among the Mahdyana Sutras. 

Beginning. wuj i i 

^ wivj 3IWT uiufvit II 

WI vftwwjfi w'i I 

?TOT trfirenf’t n 

^ uuir%!t aura i 

?rer ii 

*RlviTS*nii^re'^T wrmfara i 

Pt<snii<. > s snwr t^naw: n 

vwftfw uwa fissrxaw i 

wt wrftra touww ii 
JT^ ?ra aiifwl^Kraif^ i 

5 . ^ . 

WT’e*r*i^i’8y^?r ii 

ff ^ fir^T i 


^ 

?nT n 

nwse wrfwerni u^rfuwiwifu*i.* 1 

^urPisTrew urg wj^ur u^qrati*i^ii 


wqrfw* I 


affs^rvrfk tranwr u fi gi i tr aiwr: 1 


wni«*ri uiw wwai^r uTraurr! 11 
srar aiTim^ UOTU uwftistTai 1 
jrar^ftratT ^ftan: 11 

^ ir wu^as ai^^ 1 

qvnnut 5IV9 n 

uTgi3ririi;i^ 1 



«rorc ?T q w T % i <w ii 

«n[T %Ts^ »i^re^ fm^naw: i 

f^»Ts flfkrswrriw %r«»nT h 

f^cwn^ui^nifj TOfn^ft^rt I 
^^wi^rerpireff awfvi* j^raw n 
®ir;r^5T«Tft?r! t 

imci^ ni^T sirw^wiserm ii 

?r^»rpr ^^q rf< w »if a^i ii 

End. if?r sRps’ijr^rra yar «^jfq wrf^r: i 

^lapnatar s^rf^rs ii 

C’olophon. ?:% fapnft<iarqftTOW^^wNjnfNi^rafnrwfar^^»7r^^«qp|^- 
^ajTjn I 


No. B. 36. 

KALYiSCNA-PANOHAVINS ATIKxY. 

Substance, yellow paper. Folia, 14. Lines on each ps^e, 6. Extent in 
slokas, 250. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

A hymn iu praise of Buddha in twenty-five sragdhard verses. 
Each verse ensures a particular blessing, and so the twenty-five are 
called ‘ twenty-five blessings.’ By Amritdnanda. 

Beginning, ^mwrqp ^w^ftiwqfwK^raifii^r ++5^= 

wtmwT^T wfwwvwftrow wqjevs; | 
wHmrawwmS wwqrajwqrvi wi^wrcrf^iqBT: 
qt^rw w: fqniTw w iifwscfq wvwr firwwT it « 

End. w wttjiwwqrfw: w 

qrenw W5 fjiww w wqni r*wqt ^ i 

Colophon, ’lifw unafwqvrNnfwwt qwwm*qpiqftnrf wwmf i 
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No. 

KAPIS'A AVADANAM. 

S BfqgT ^ g HI I 

Substance, paper, lOJ X 3. Folia, 35. Lines on each page, 6. Extent 
in slokas, 690. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Incorrect. Proso 
and verse. 

A story in illustration of Beneficence. Lord Buddha held a large 
assembly of his followers. S aripatra requested the Lord to pronounce 
an eulogium on charity. The Lord gave them the following story, 
said to have been first told by Vipas'yi long before the lord’s advent. 

Once on a -time Tatavisuta was born a monkey, Jnanakara by name. 
In consequence of his sinful character the whole forest was beset with 
darkness at the time of his birth, and famine raged on all sides. Some 
time after, Dipankara’s presence in the forest restored it to light, and 
there was plenty of everything. Jnanakara, wondering at this sudden 
change, gave a jack •fruit to the worker of the miracle. Dipankara gave 
him instruction in the philosophy of Buddhism, and promised him 
transformation into a man. He learned the character of man from a 
friend, and, dying, was born a merchant’s son at Kamarthi. He was 
named Hharmasri* When Dharmas^ri was very young, Dipankara, 
who was passing by, asked him to give the applicant anything that he 
could afford with good will. Dharmas'n gave a handful of dust, which 
was instantly changed into gold. He gave another handful of dust, 
which was changed into dainties for the Sangha. Dipankara granted 
him a boon, saying, “ for this good conduct, you are to become Sarva- 
nanda, the king of Dipavati. Sarvananda always used to please 
Dipankara with food, and raiment.” 

Then the Lord gave the assembled multitude a lecture on morals, 
diversifying it with a description of the Satya Yuga and the duties which 
appertained to that Yuga. 

Beginning. i 

siftresr i 

w wmiw ^ i 

^Tf*r 33p»l 33 33103*1131 3i3I33y< H 
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Eud 


'I# '' 

WH ^rarff snwwT ^narT f% W’RWia aw: « 

^ war aw^afaia aaa aJiam aiaaat aaraunyf ftarfir ai i *ia 

VJ ^ ^ 

aa^aa- arajafawtaratrsaa aiaa aartisaafaaaaaaa: arc 
^aa^ aarfaai^ aaf aifaaaia i aa a^i^ia a4- 


# ®air a^awairwaiaa ’gar aw- 
faai ija aaaia aTfaaaaaTaaa^aaipafa ai i aaa*<a a wrr- 
af^anaa fa:a^faa^®«a awa^aiaa i ^aiair*f laaaajan 
a^« II 

are ai% aar a% a#i?re Jzaraa i 
anaa^aiaaina aar aaiaaraa: r 


asf^fa aaistras aim aa«a1a^: i 

vi 

afa aar arPcaar f^: aaa^ aa ii 

\J xf 'A 

aTaafaa afa aar aanatsfa^areaa i 

Colophon. ?;fa ataPmraai^ awaafaaar aia aaarrera: : Tla arfaare- 
anf aara i 


No. 815. 

KARANDAVYV'HA. 

©V 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 13 X 3. Folia, 82. Lines on a 
page, 5. Extent in s'lokas, 1600. Character, Newari. Date, ? Prose. 
Incorrect. 

A highly amplied version of the work noticed under the name of 
Gunakarandavyuha. .The work is in prose, but it has obviously bejea 
amplified from the poetical version abovenamed. The names and in- 
cidents have been in some cases modified or changed, and many new 
incidents and stories have been worked in. £ut the purport remains tike 
same — the glorification of the great Bodhisattva Arya Avalokites'vaia. 
The differouces are not of such a character as to need detailed specifioa" 
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tion. The work belongs to the class Mah&y^a Shtra, and, as usual iu 
that nltuM of writings, does not bear the name of its author. Its nam& 
does not occur in the Bev. S. Beal’s Tripithaka. 

jleginning. v#» wfii wjrw w*? l w irer w»jw wi 

f^fir w i wwwr 


End. ^ wiraw: in^x xpitptr: i ^ w- 

wwiwrwtr: xmrwn i w ^nrawJw4i^P3w»T 

>J .j >• 

jrarrsfrr.* i wiw*n# ^ 

^xf^UWTT m w U^Tl. ' 

»cjni^4tw wwT xm^T wrPwHwiw^^firfjr i 

Colophon. ?iw wm w^T«iT*TO*itwrTuf gure i 


No. 816 0. 

EAVIKXJMARA KATHA. 

*ni^*lK'h'MI I 

Substance, yellow paper, 10 X 4. Folia, 18. Lines on a page, 8. 
Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A story of one of Buddha’s former existences. It was related by 
Upa Gupta to As'oka as a narrative which had been originally told by 
Buddha himself to his followers at Gridhrakuta to account for an in- 
curable sore on his toe. The occasion for the' recital was oflFered by a 
S'&kya youth having at early dawn pelted a large stone at Buddha to kill 
him, and the stone falling on his toe caused a deep wound. The follow- 
ers enquired why such an accident had happened, and Buddlia in reply 
gave the story. Formerly there lived in the city of Kampilya a king 
named Satyarata. His chief queen Lakshmana was for a time chUdless, 
but on the king’s taking a second wife named Sudharma, the former bore 
a son, who was named Lolamantra. On the death of the king, Lolaman- 
tra succeeded to the kingdom, but soon after Sudharma bore a posthu- 
mous child who, at the time of birth, had a jewelled coronet on his head. 
The boy was named Kavikumara. When the news of his birth was 
brought to the king, astrologers informed him that the boy would for 
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t)eTtain Bet him aside. The king thereupon deputed a person to kill the 
child, but the news of this had already been oommunioated to Sudharmi 
by Govish&na, a favourite of the king, and so she deposited her child 
with a fisherman (Kaivarta), and, taking his new-born daughter, seuif^ 
her to the king as the child she had borne. A few years after, the 
king’s astrologer, seeing the boy playing at king in a field, knew that 
it was the son of Sudharma, and informed the king of the imposition 
that had been practised on him. The king was greatly incensed, and de- 
puted a large army to kill the boy ; but the boy had timely information, 
and, taking the jewelled coronet from his mother, ran away, and, hiding 
first in the house of a potter, then in that of a hatter, then in a forest, 
at last fell into a river. The king’s messenger, thinking that would put 
an end to the life of the boy, came back, and reported the circumstance 
to the king. The boy, however, was saved from death by a Yaksha. 
From the Yaksha he repaired to a forest where he was attacked by a 
hunter, but a Vidyadhara interposed, and cut off the head of the assail- 
ant, and taught the youth the science of magic. By the power of this 
magic the youth assumed the form of a beautiful damsel, and returned 
to the dominion of his brother. The king Lolamantra was enchanted 
by the beauty and the musical accomplishments of the damsel, and 
invited her to his bed-chamber, but, when he attempted to embrace her, 
Kavikumara assumed his masculine form, and killed him. Buddha 
said, I am that Kavikumfira, and because I had killed my brother, I 
was doomed to hell for many thousand years, and now a small remnant 
of my sin has given me this sore.” 

The work professes to form a part of a large work named Vrat6ea-> 
ddna-mald. 

Beginning. ir% I 

ft vcfVr wnwr w i 

*1 \ « 

^ ^ ^ W 

« ^ « 
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<Sk 

% ^ F< T '< i ^«iv!i ir ^t5*«i^ifwt w II ^ * 

iris«( wg w fa^ Ttt: ITOt: 

^swnfTfi^c^wT! ?:ii?gTs r<«ii<*sTs > 

ftretfg«TiRm: %rg«rar^ w nan 
^ 3i^n^»'rai^Pw^n*niw’cn^M*<«« i §•• I 
Kitr«ro: ai*ii*<Nif«<M«M ^i ^T«iTf^ ii m fi 

^rroif^ 5 ^wsuit: ^’cSrit^ts ^iiRr^aRrrFv^Kr: i 

aawt r^fsrfii wnr$»nf 5i«rfti« fw^ «r»*t ii < ii 

« vj va 

uwi^smnrar w^f^s f? ^ ii « ii 

%i% ^^« a i«miwi fir^rawTnTWfl^awwT i 
55w*T awr sT'arJTJnsjram 0? n *: n 

atraif^ ^tgafmr 

giWOTi ftsar^SI »RRSP®Tf^^T: ( 

^.' a^N^irfiHW^RfiTW ^f<. »ftg g 4 vw 
¥mr^ ai^fif swHfir fic^ w ii <j ii 

WT I snn ^ w«: I *r«i ’csmara i ’sftnw ^qwwftrat: 
jsRfaiwr I jst: i ^qpisarse^ i qqtFwsr 

mqiwJwS ’cwzi Jiafs 
I 

End. ^^wrqi'fqqn.: ^ ’q^qr^ q’nfejr: qaii^rra i 

■J v* .j 

?renw»nqrfr qmmqifq^^: wqj ^%Fqq^niir^ i 
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No. B. 23. 

KRIYASANGEAHA-PANJIK^. 

Substance, palm-leaf, 12^ X 2. Folia, 166. Lines on a page, 7. Ex- 
tent in s'lokas, 4,285. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Prose and 
verse. Incorrect. 

No. B 10. Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 12 x 3. Folia, 220. Lines 
on a page, 7. Extent in s'lokas, 4,285. Character, Newari. AppearancOi 
fresh. Date, Samvat 1859. Incorrect. 

A oolleotion of rituals. By Kuladatta. In its general character 
the work bears a close relation to the Hindu Tantrio digests. The co* 
dex begins with the dehuitions of a spiritual guide and his disciple. Then 
comes the ceremony for erecting and consecrating a Yihara. One 
sirous of erecting a Yihara should proceed to his spiritual guide on an 
auspicious day and under an auspicious asterisra, and, after paying some- 
thing in the shape of Dakshina, thrice ask his permission to erect a 
Yihkra. The request should be made in the following terms : “ I am. 
Sir, an XJpasaka. I am desirous of building a Yihara ; I solicit your 
permission.’’ From the time of serving this notice, the spiritual guide 
should employ himself in such ceremonies as are required previous to 
the erection, particularly relating to those for producing materials and 
for removing obstructions, and he should count his beads one hundred 
thousand times, repeating the mystic formula of Chakresa, or of the 
divinity he usually worships. When the number of repetitions is 
complete, he should proceed to the examiuatiou of a site for the 
building. A piece of laud covered by inauspicious trees is unsuitable 
for a YihSra. Land with pippala trees on the east, pentaptera Arjuna on 
the south-east, Biitca frondosa on the south, fig trees on the south-west, 
silk-cotton trees on the west, Yakula on the north- 

west, glomorous fig trees on the north, and thorny trees on the north- 
east, is pronounced inauspicious. A triangular piece of ground, or one 
with uneven surface and full of pits is to be avoided. Land situated 
on the south-east, the south, the soutii-west, the west, and the north- 
west sides of a town or corner is unsuitable. Soil mixed with broken pots, 
grease, oil or milk, and sacrificial grounds, and cremation ghaute^ 
are impure. But hills, and places where there are Ohaityas, As'ramas, 
penance groves and temples are pure. Yihiras should he areoted 
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on these. A square plot of ground stretohing towards the east, or the 
north, is the most auspicious. The site for a Yihdra should have 
tanks full of white, red or blue lotuses on the north ; mango, j&ma 
and kadamba groves interspersed with large flowering trees on the 
east; punndga, pdrijata, and other trees with sweet-scented flowers, 
and with the underground covered with jasmines &o. on the south ; 
and shady trees like pippala, jack &o. and juicy plants, on the west. 
The sound of Bina, flute, tom-tom &c. are auspicious. For Brah- 
ma^as earth of a white colour, and having the smell of curdled milk, 
ghi &o. and a sweet taste is auspicious ; for Xshatriyas, that of a red 
colour, having the scent of lotus, champaka &o., and astringent taste ; 
for Vais'yas, that of yellow colour, and having the flavour of wine 
and of the exudation from the temples of elephants, and sour taste ; 
for S'^dras, that of a black colour, no smell and bitter and pungent 
taste is preferable. 

There are several different modes for finding out what land is suit- 
able for what caste, and also what land is suitable for a Vihara. Dig a 
pit one or two cubits square, place white flowers on the east, red on the 
west, yellow on the north, and blue on the south sides of the pit. The 
colour of the flower that withers the latest will indicate the caste for 
which the land is fitted for a Vihara, Again, pour a quantity of water 
into the selfsame pit, light a lamp on an earthen pot. If it produces 
a white flame on the east, it is fit for Brahmanas, if a red flame on the 
west, it is for the warrior caste, and so forth. There are other modes 
for finding the same thing out. Some say the city in which a Vih&ra 
is to be erected should be situated on the northern, some say on the 
southern bank of a river. 

When the Vih^a is to be consecrated by sacrifice, the AchSrya^ 
thoroughly versed in the three samadhis, should sit in the evening 
on a square diogram well cleansed with cow-dung ; he should first worship 
the three jewels and praise the ten Dikpalas by chanting gath^s, and 
then, with the left knee touching the ground, and the hands folded, ask 
them for land by uttering certain gathas. 

Then turning towards the south and placing before him an earthen 
pot shaped like a crescent, he should scatter over it charcoal dust from 
a cremation ground, and also blue flowers. The next ceremony is that 
of lighting the KopSgnwa fire taken from the hearth of the Chandra 
who guards the cremation ground. In this fire, burning with full 
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blaze, the Aoh&rya should pour forth libations with the sound of hum 
bursting from his throat and with the ohant of the awful formula ** Nila- 
varnam Nil^mbharana bhdshitam” &c. Then he should employ himself 
in removing * salyas’ or such evil working bones as may be underground. 
Then follow the ceremonies of Vastu worship, worship of Vihfiradevat&i 
measurement of the ground with a string, observation of omens, exami- 
nation of the Yastu serpent, laying of the foundation stone, division 
the Yih&ra into rooms, felling of trees for the Vihara, different measures 
of these trees according to the difference of caste, &c. 

The work then lays down rules for building a dwelling-house# 
The table of measurement is as follows : — 


7 atoms 

make 

7 andas 


7 sukshmarajas 

5 > 

7 s'as'arajas 


7 ekadharajas 

99 

7 sarajas 

99 

7 yukas 

99 

6 yavas 

99 

7 yavas 

99 

8 yavas 

99 

11 angulis 

99 

1 vitasti 

99 


1 anda (egg). 

1 suksbmaraja or 
minute powder. 
1 s'as'araja. 

1 ekddharaja. 

1 saraja. 

1 yiika. 

1 yava or barley. 
1 kaniyas'anguli* 

1 madhyamdnguli. 
1 jyeshthanguli. 

1 vitastL 
1 cubit 


The room of a Yihara in which the Lord’s image is to be placed 
should be painted with the representations of Tathagatas, BodhisattvaSi 
the goddess of knowledge and Yidyadharas. A pair of eyes and a 
pair of water-pots are to be painted on every door, on the outer face of 
the door the ten figures of a water-pot, an ear &o. ; at the top of the win- 
dows Tathagatas, chosen Bodhisattvas, and various decorations. In the 
interior of the room, just against the image, should the Bodhi tree be 
painted, with Yaruna and LokMhipas on the right and left of the 
image. Yaruna should be painted white, with two hands holding a 
terrible noose. On the right side of the door, should be painted the 
two fierce images of Mah&bala, and Mahdk^a, — Mahabala black with 
two hands, one face, and three eyes at once red and circular^ his hairs 
brown and raised upwards, his face fierce with protuberant teeth, witii 
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tiger skin for clothes and eight serpents for ornaments, touching the right 
ahoulders with the four fingers of the left, and the left shoulder with 
those of the right hand. 

The figure of Mahakdla is nearly the same but made fiercer by a 
garland of skulls. 

On the left side of the door should be painted the king and the 
qpjeen of Hareta birds facing each other, the queen seated on an eme- 
rald throne, white, exceedingly beautiful, with jewelled staff in hand, and 
ever engaged in one of her five hundred frolics. The king should be 
represented as sitting on a throne of rubies. The painted figures are 
to be consecrated by ceremonies peculiar to each. 

The work then enters upon the subject of ordination, A disciple 
desirous of renouncing the world should take a solemn vow, with folded 
hands, before his spiritual guide, in the following words ; 

I such and such a person, take shelter with Dharma, take shelter 
with Buddha, take shelter with the Sangha for ever.^’ The spiritual 
guide should then communicate to him the five S'ikshapadas or Primary 
Lessons. The disciple should promise to take nothing not given to 
him, to renounce double-dealing, falsehood, and the use of wine, during 
the course of his whole life, and solicit his spiritual guide to grant him 
the light of the Five Lessons in the following words : — “ Grant me, 0 
Lord, the protection of the three, graiit all that an Upasaka wants, such 
as tlie Five Lessons &c. ; my name is such and such, I solicit tlie favour 
of my AchSrya in investing me as a Bhikslm.’’ After this, his head 
Bhould be shaved, leaving only the coronal hair. Then the Guru should 
try the firmness of his discij)le^s determination by questions, and, hav- 
ing satisfied himself of his sincerity, should anoint him with waters 
brought from the four oceans, and make him put on a piece of ochre- 
colored cloth. The Neophite should announce his entrance into the 
order by repeating the following word three times : “ I, of such and such a 
name, throw away the signs of a householder’s state for ever, and receive 
those of a hermit.” Then he slioiild place himself entirely under the 
protection of the * three jewels’ by reciting the formula — I take re- 
fuge with Dharma, I take refuge with Buddha, I take refuge with 
Sangha.” After having received the ten commandments from the 
Guru, he should have recourse to the following formula — As my 
liord never neglects the duties of life, so I too promise never to deviate 
{torn the path of duty in my life,” Then he should request his guru 



to favour him with an alms-bowl and a piece of ochre- colored cloth. 
He should call the whole congregation around him, place his right knee 
on the ground, and with folded hands, say, “ 1 am named such and surii^ 
bring that piece of cloth to me, let it remain here that the congr^faiion 
may have confidence in me, and delight to see me. Bring tiiat 
piece of cloth, TJpadhy&ya, I request you, let it remain here for thia 
satisfaction of the congregation. Bring that piece of cloth, O 
that I may inspire confidence.” On the Ach^irya’s handing him over 
the consecrated cloth, he should wear it, and thenceforth be one of the 
Bhikshus. 

The text is full of technical terms, and not always intelligible. 
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No. B. 32. 

KUS'A JA'TAKA. 

I 

Substance, paper, 161 X 4 J. Folia, 73. Lines on a page, 8. Extent 
In slokaa, 2,153. Character, Newari. Date, ? Appearance, old. Verse. 
Incorrect. 

An account of a fast called Posbadhavrata, illustrated by a tale 
regarding the origin of the Ikshdku race, and the miraculous trans- 
formation of one of tlie descendants of Ikshaku. This descendant, 
named Kus'a, was no other than Buddha himself in a former life. The 
work professes to be a part of a large collection of tales, which bears 
the title of ‘ Mahavasvdvadana-Katha.’ The story in question is said to 
have been first related to Uiija As'oka by Upa Gupta who had heard 
it from Buddha himself. The occasion for it was given by the story of 
Bodhisattva’s destroying the wicked Mara by the sound of a hiccough. 
The Bhikshus all expressed their wonder at the tale of so great a 
miracle, and S akya Muni related to them a story of which the following 
is an abstract : 

Subandhu of Benares was the lord of sixty thousand cities. In the 
bed-chamber of the royal palace, there sprang up, all of a sudden, a 
i4]^e number of sugarcane trees. From one of these, a boy was pro- 
duced, who was named Ikshvaku after his birth-place. On the demise 
of Subandhu, Iks'hvaku ascended the throne. He had five hundred 
wives of whom Avuda was the chief. Avuda obtained from Indra a 
pill which promoted pregnancy. This she dissolved in water, and took 
a small quantity of the mixture, distributing the rest of it to her rivals. 
Every one of them gave birth to a son of whom AvuJa’s child was the 
most ugly ; but it had on its person all the signs of a royal personage. 
All the childrp had the cognomen of Kus'a, such as, Indrakus'a, 
Devakus'a &o., after the kus'a grass at the extremity of which their 
mothers had partaken of the medicinal water. Kus'a, the son of Avuda, 
was, as the eldest and born of the chief queen, raised to the throne, and 
he married Sudars'and, the daughter of the king of Ednyakubja in 
Stirasena. Sudars'anfi finding her husband very ugly, left his house, 
and went over to her father’s. Kus'a too proceeded to Kanyakubja, 
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and there displayed his skill in various arts to mn the heart of hie 
consort. By the advice of his father-in-law, he placed a valuable jew^ 
(Jyotirasa) on his head. Instantly his ugliness was changed into the 
most charming beauty, and his wife had no more objection in aocq>ting 
him. 
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No. B. 14. 

LOKES'VARA S’ATAKA. 
%T%>TOR>: I 


Substance, yellow paper. Folia, 30. Lines on a page, 5. Extent in 
slokas, 250, Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

A hymn in praise of Lokes'vara in a hundred stanzas. By Yajra* 
datta. 
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No. 785. 

LALITA VISTARA. 

I 

Substance, jdilow paper. Folia, 246. Lines on a page, 7 to 9. 
Character, ffewiri. Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Correct. 

The early life of Buddha. See Introduotion to my edition of the 
Lalita Yistara,-' Asiatic Researches’, XX, and Foucaux’s ‘ Rgya-oher- 
rol-pa.’ 


No. B. 12. 

LANKAVATARA. 

I 

Substance, paper, 14-} 4. Folia, 198. Lines on a page, 7. Extent in 

s^okas, 3,000. Character, Newari. Date, ? Prose and verse. Appear- 
ance old. Very incorrect. 

An account of a visit paid by S'dkya to the king of Lankd 
(Ceylon), and of his preachings in that island. It is reckoned 
as one of the nine principal texts of Nepalese Buddhism, and held in 
high esteem. In common with the other eight works, it is called a 
**MaMmipulya Mahaydna Sutra.” Three different translations of it 
exist in the Chinese, one under the name of Tarshing-jih-liny-kia-kiny, 
another under Lang-hia-o-po- ta-lo-pao-king, and the third under Jih-l^tg- 
kia-king, the last by Bodhiruchi of the Wei Dynasty (circa 168—190.) 

Absti'act. Buddha had been on a visit to the capital of the serpents 
(N^aloka) in the ocean, but returned thence in a week, and settled on 
the mount Malaya in Lanka. Rdrana came to pay his respects to the 
great personage, and prayed him to give the definitions of virtue 
and vice. When Ravana was satisfied, a Bodhisattva, Mabdmati by 
name, asked Buddha several questions, and received satisfactory an- 
swers. The questions were 1st, From what principle of human 
nature ratiocination has its origin P 2nd, How an argument can be 
made pure, i. e., how to detect fallacies ? What is the nature of faUa- 
desP From what principle in human nature do fallacieB proceed? Where 
do the emancipated goP How could one in bondage be emaadpated P 
5 
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What object do holy men meditate upon P What effect is produced 
by belief ? What is a cause ? What an effect P What are the hundred 
and eight padas or select sentences P What are the different ways in 
which Yijn&nas or ideas are generated P In how many ways are they 
retained, and how are they lost P What are the grounds of a belief in 
the fact of universal causation P What is ambiguity in speech P How 
and from what source is it produced P What is Nirvdna P How do 
Arhats and Tathdgatas bold the meditation of Bodhisattvas P What 
are the different definitions of obtaining attention and of moving 
it P What are fixed as the five in succession P What are the defini- 
tions of entity and non-entity ? What are the definitions of teach- 
ing, doctrine, and regulation or rule ? What are the eight different 
sorts of transitoriness P What are Bodhisattvas, S'ravakas, Pratyeka 
Buddhas, Nirodhakramas and Amesandhis P Whether Tathdgata is 
eternal P When all these questions were answered, the Lord delivered 
a lecture on the Saugata philosophy, and explained the nature of 
a mystic formula which wards Edkshasas off. 
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No A. 11. 

MAHAVASTU-AVADANA. 

Substance, paper 18i X SJ. Folia, 334. Lines on a page, 11. Extent 
in slokas, 18,370. Character, Newari. Date, Newari Samvat 822. Appear* 
ance, old. Prose and verso. Incorrect. 

* A cyclopaedia of Buddhist legends and doctrines. It gives an ela- 
borate history of Buddha’s life and preachings, explaining every incident 
of his life by references to his past existences. It also gives a simple 
and popular exposition of many abstruse doctrines of the Buddhist 
faith. 

When Lord Buddha was at the Jetavana grove, MaudgaMyana visi- 
ted eight principal places of torture in hell. They were— r (1) Saujiva; (2) 
Ndlasutra, (3) Saughata, (4) 1st Eaurava, (5) 2nd Eaurava, (6) Mah£- 
v^i, (7) Tapana, (8) Pratapana. On his return from the infernal re- 
gions, he delivered four different speeches before four different assemblies, 
painting in glowing colours, the tortures, the convulsions, the insuffer- 
able pain of the nether world. After the conclusion of each lecture, he 
enjoined, in forcible language, the necessity of Brdhmacharya and of 
abstinence. 

When the Lord lived at Gridhrakuta in Eajagriha, Maudgala- 
yana chanced to meet a Suddhavasa Devaputra. From him he 
learned of the great merits of one Uttiya, a banker, the disciple of 
Sarvfivihhd. Maudgaldyana immediately changed his destination, and 
directed his steps towards Vasumati, where Uttiya lived. On his way 
he happened to meet Abhaya and Nanda, two Bhikshus. He cultivated 
Abbaya’s friendship, but tried to annoy Nanda by calling him a Brah- 
maoh&:i, but in vain. They all proceeded to Sarvavibhii before whom 
Maudgal^yana made a confession of his wicked design of annoying 
Nanda. He feasted the Lord with rich viands obtained from Uttiya 
and some perfiuners. The Lord said to Abhaya, who had betaken him- 
self to meditation, Tou are to become a Buddha in future, in the 
hundred thousandth Ealpa — ^your name will be S'dkya Muni, and these 
perfumers with Maudgal<iyana will be your first S'rdvakas.” Lord 
^rv&vibhu then taught them the four Ghary^ or practices. The first 
I to the conduct of those who lore their parents, live in their fiunilies, 



revere Br^hmanas, beg in their own quarters, never neglect the ten 
duties, instruct others, relieve the poor, perform good works, worship the 
lord, and train the mind for the reception of the highest Sambodhi know- 
ledge : this Gharyfi is called Prakriti. 2nd, The conduct of those who 
hope for Buddhahood in one of the innumerable Kalpas to come, who 
want to be perfect in knowledge and in good conduct, to be the lord and 
governor of gods and men : it is called Pranidhdna Oharyd. 3rd, Those 
who hopefor Bodhi knowledge by gradation, are said to be in Anuloma 
Ghary&. 4th, The endeavours of men to put a period to future trodb- 
migration are included in the last or Yivarttana Charyd. 

At the request of Maudgalayana, Xas'yapa gave him a description 
of the ten Bhdmis or stages, they are : (1) Durarohd, (2) Barddhamand, 
(3) Pushpamandita, (4) Euohira, (5) Ghittavichitrd, (6) Eupavati, (7) 
Duijayd, (8) Janmdnudes'd, (9) Jauvara, (10) Abhisheka. A Bhumi 
means the ground-work of Bodhisattva knowledge. The names, 
however, here given do not correspond with what occur in the Das'a- 
bhumis'varo, ante, p, 86. The characteristics of the first Bhumi die 
alms-giving, mercy, indefatigableness, want of arrogance, knowledge 
of the S'as'tras, progress, the power of pleasing men, and patience. 

The characteristics of the 2nd stage are twenty Adhyds'ayas or 
intentions. They are, (1) intention for doing good, called Kalydnd- 
dhyds'aya ; (2) Snigdhadhyas'aya, or that state of mind in which the man 
is never moved by anger ; (3) Madhurddhyas'aya, or that state of the 
mind in which people are disposed to please women by service ; (4) Tiksh- 
liddhyds'aya, or the knowledge of this world and the world to come ; (5) 
Vipulddhyas'aya, or the desire resulting in the active exertion for doing 
good to all creatures ; (6) YichitrSdhyds'aya, or charity without pride ; 
(7) AparyyddduSdhyas'aya, open-handedness ; (8) Anupahatadhyas'aya, 
or the power of resisting the temptations of the wicked ; (9) Asfidhfi- 
ra^fidhyfis'aya, or uncommon diligence for the happiness of the whole 
animal creation ; (10) Unnatadhy^s'aya, or contempt for the doctrines of 
Tirthikas ; (11) Ahripanidhyfis'aya, or pursuit of virtue for other than 
enjoyment ; (12) Anivartyadhyds'aya, or firmness in the belief in BudcBia 
in spite of strong temptations; (13) Akritrim&dhyds'aya, or aversion to 
the state of merchants, Pratyeka Buddhas, and others; (14) S'uddhds'aya, 
or deare for supreme good and contempt for all gains ; (15) Dri4h4dhy4- 
sfiya, or determination in spite of opposition ; (16) Svabh^vidhytaya, or 
contempt for gifts not given with a good will ; (17) Triptidhyfis'aya, 
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oontentment or ayereion to earthly enjoyment ; (18) Pungalidhyfii'aya, 
ambition for omnisoieuce ; (19) Anantadhyis'aya, or charity withont the 
expectation of celestial enjoyments in retarn. The 20th is not g^ven. 

The principal characteristic of the third stage is the passion for 
alms-giving. The following is a list of the duties to he performed in 
gradually passing from the fourth to the eighth stage. Beverenoe to 
parents ; firm belief in the identity of the Stupa with the Sangha or Bud- 
dhist congregation ; aversion to all hostile criticism against Tathagata’s 
character ; aversion to sin ; accumulation of meritorious deeds ; exertion 
for virtue ; aversion to slaughter ; dislike of grievous hurts in a hurst of 
passion ; close adherence to the ten ways to virtue ; unwillingness to 
mix in counsels for murder ; performance of good work without vulgar 
curiosity ; cheerfulness in times of danger ; absence of a sense of exalta- 
tion in times of prosperity ; purity of heart; holiness of desires, and pious 
works. In the eighth stage the mind becomes all-mercy. The Bodhi- 
sattvas, who passing the ninth enter the tenth stage, become the means 
of doing an immense amount of good to others. On receiving the full 
development of the tenth stage the Bodhisattva, who pants for human 
abode and longs to receive an earthly form, is a .^ambuddha. He enters 
the womb, remains in the womb, obtains his caste, renounces the 
world : heroism and knowledge become his characteristic virtues. 

The last is explained by references to the liistory of S'akya 
Muni. He entered Mayi’s womb, that is, his GarbhakrdntL His 
son remained for years in Yas'odhar^’s womb. He renounced the 
world and so forth. The Sannibaddha, who dwells at the root ol the 
Bodhi tree and obtains omniscience, gets five eyes, c/ji,, the animat eye, 
the celestial eye, the eye of knowledge, that of religion, and that of Bud- 
dha. The animal eye sees by the help of light. It sees real objects and 
minute objects. The celestial eye is superior to the eyes of Devas and 
Yakshas — larger, brighter and more powerful. The eye of Dharma pro- 
duces ten different powers ; Ist the power of appreciating; 2nd, thati^tf 
appreciating the merits of men of different kinds ; 3rd, that of knowing 
the different essences which lead to mukti ; 4th, that of knowing tha 
characters of other people ; 5th, that of knowing the consequences of good 
or bad actions ; 6th, that of evading mundane pains ; 7th, the know- 
ledge of the importance of meditation ; 8th, the power ot recalling to 
mind the events of former existences ; 9th, the purity of the oeleatud eye ; 
/10th, the destruction of all mundane pains, 
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The Buddha’s eye sees eighteen things : It gives unrestricted vievr 
of the present ; (2) the remembrance of the past ; (3) prescience of 
the future ; (4) perfect knowledge following delusions i. e., false know- 
ledge, false work &c. ; (5) of all previous perfect knowledge following the 
delusions of mind, karma &o. ; (6) of all perfect knowledge consequent 
on delusions produced by words ; (7) the belief that ideas or opinions 
cannot be destroyed ; (8) strength ; (9) memory ; (10) deep medita- 
tion ; (11) perfect knowledge ; (12) the knowledge that emancipation 
can he injured; (13) there is no falling off; (14) no creation; (15) 
permanence of devotion to memory ; (16) permanence of the faculties 
of the mind ; (17) fearlessness ; (18) unity of determination. 

Lord Buddha delivered a long discourse on the greatness of the Jinas, 
and on their duties and excellences. They give instruction to the 
congregation ; and, though possessing superhuman powers and abilities, 
still conform to the ways of man. They wash their faces, though these 
smell sweetly. They take baths, though ever so pure. They take meal, 
though they never feel hungry. The voice of a Sugata sounds like 
music, and is as delightful as the distant rolling of clouds. 

Dipailkara. — ^Kas'yapa gave the following account of Dipahkara to 
Maudgaldyana. In one of the innumerable past kalpas there was a king 
named Archchishta in the royal city of Dipavati. Dipavati was a large 
city, extending over an area of 84 square Yojanas. Bodhisattva Dipan- 
kara, while descending from the Tushita heaven, thought Archchishta to 
be a suitable father for him, and accordingly entered the womb of his 
ql^p, the virtuous Suslla. This was done on the occasion when the full- 
moon was in conjunction with the auspicious asterism Pushya. The 
mother was in a state of sound health, neither affected by bilious nor by 
phlegmatic humour. She saw the Bodhisattva in her womb, and the 
Bodhisattva saw her from it. When in the throes of childbirth, she re- 
quested the king to send her to a lank where lotus grows. When she 
i*ived at the side of the tank, lo ! an island sprang up in the midst of 
it. The Bodhisattva was born on that island. At the moment of his 
birth there was a miraculous manifestation of a large number of bright 
lamps, hence his name Dipahkara. On the second day of his birth 
Dipahkara commenced his philanthropic tour round the earth, equally 
useful to gods and men. For the benefit of his relations he returned to 
DipavaU with eighty thousand Bhikshus in his company. The king, his 
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father, accorded him a magnificent reception. He employed fire haadred 
BrShma^s to recite Vedio hymns. Megha, one of these, offered five 
lotus flowers to Dipan kara, and asked a boon to the effect that he might 
become in one of his future existences equal to Dipahkara in power, 
in knowledge, and in every good quality. His request was granted. 
It was foretold on the occasion that Megba would become Buddha 
S'&kya Muni of Kapilavastu. 

Maugala Vastu . — TheLord said to MaudgaMyana that he obtained a 
similar boon from Maijgala the next Buddha after Dipahkara. Mahgala 
had three several congregations consisting of a hundred thousand, ninety 
thousand and eighty thousand S'ravakas respectively. His two favourite 
disciples were Sudeva and Dharraadeva and two principal Bhikshnnis, 
S'iva and Eochand. Sudeva and S'ivd were celebrated for their know- 
ledge, and the other two for their power of working miracles (fiddhi). 
Mahgala’s father was Sundara, and his mother S'ri. The future S'akya 
Muni was then an elcpliant, Atula by name, a resident of the city of 
IJttara. He gave Mahgala a hearty welcome and got his bene- 
diction. 

ChhaUra Fasiii.-^In the Sub-Himalayan regions there lived a 
female Yaksha, named Kandala, who had one thousand sons, some 
being twins. They proceeded to Vais'ali and stole the vital power of 
the inhabitants. Labouring under various diseases, people forgot to pro- 
pagate their species. The Lichchhavas, the royal Kshatriyas of Vais'ali, 
were then the most influential men. _ To remedy this evil Tomala, theii 
headman, undertook a journey to Eaj agriha where Lord Buddiu^pli 
been dwelling for some time. 

On the solicitation of Tomala, Buddha consented to grace the 
city with his presence. Yimbisara the king of Bajagriha begged 
permission to follow him, and it was easily granted. The Lichchhavas 
came a long way to receive the Lord. 

When they reached the banks of the Ganges, a parrot, a messe|^ 
ger from Gosr'iAga came, humbly bowed to the Lord, invited him in 
human voice to Gosr'inga, and went away. Every one wond#ed at 
the human voice of the bird ; but the Lord said, that was nothing new ; 
Brahmadatta king of Benares had three eons, the first an owl, the seoond 
a starling, the third a parrot. Tip to an advanced age he had no sons. 
He went to the Him^ayas to receive the blessings of the ^ishis. The; 
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advised him to pick up three eggs which he had seen on the way, and to 
anrse the young ones as his sons. He placed those eggs in vessels filled 
with honey and clarified butter. The eggs produced young ones in due 
time. The young chicks were equally intelligent, each had a strong re- 
tentive memory, Vind each spoke just as men do. They were all trained 
in state-craft. When asked by the king, they gave very intelligent 
answers with regard to the first principles in polities. The owl 
Strong passions are unworthy of a king, for when he restrains 
hie passions, his wealth increases, his virtues and his intelligence have 
free scope for development.” The starling (s'alika) said, “ There are 
three cardinal points in political economy, acquisition of wealth, accu- 
mulation of wealth, and proper investment of the accumulated hoards. 
The parrot said, “ There are five sources of a king’s strength, 1st 
prowess, (2) children, (3) relatives, (4) army consisting of elephants, 
horse, foot and chariots, (5) prudence, the most important of all.” 

As soon as the Lord touched the boundary of the city all the inha- 
bitants regained their health. Every one was astonished at this mira- 
cle, The Lord said, “ Do not wonder, this is not the first time that 
epidemic diseases have been cured by my presence. In one of my former 
existences, I was Bakshita, the son of Brahmadatta’s priest ; this Brah- 
madatta was the king of Kampillya in Panchala. Bakshita, deeply 
sensible of the miseries of the worldly life, betook himself to the forest 
at the foot of the Himalayas, and there practised austerities. In a short 
time he acquired considerable power of working miracles. He could 
touch the sun and the moon with his hands. At this time the people 
of Kampillya contracted a contagious disease which defied the skill of 
experienced physicians. But as soon as Bakshita entered the outskirts 
of the city at the request of the king, all the sufierers were reported to 
be convalescent. 

“ Similarly, when I had been born as Mabes'a, the renowned 
dephant of the king of Benares, I was invited by the people of Mithili 
to cure them of an epidemic (Amdnusha-vyadhi) : my presence was 
enough for the attainment of their end. 

In the same manner, I saved the citizens of Bajagriha by my 
presence, when I had been Bishava, a bull, in the kingdom of Anga.” 

Thus saying, and taking a meal, the Lord directed his steps towards 
the lake Markata. 
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Story of MalUA . — A Fratyeka Buddha entered the city of 
for alms, but got nothing. A girl, finding his alms-bowl empty, bronght 
him home, and gave him a hearty meal. When he died a stupa was eteo- 
ted on his remains, and the girl decorated the stupa every day with 
flowers and aromatics. She desired that she may be born with a garland 
of flowers in every one of her future existences ; her desire was fulfilled. 
In her next existence she was born a Devakanyl with a garland of flowers 
round her neck. From heaven she descended on earth, and was bom in 
the same way as Malini, the daughter of Kriki, king of V ard^asi. M&lini 
invited lord Xas'yapa and his retinue, and entertained them with a 
sumptuous meal. . The Brahmans, numerous and influential at the court 
of her father, taking umbrage at her conduct, induced the king to order 
her banishment. Malini humbly begged for a week’s respite, which was 
granted. During those seven days, five hundred of her brothers, the 
ministers and officers of the Bhatta army, and the citizens were all con- 
verted to the A'rya Bharma. The Converts regarded Malini as the saviour 
of their souls. Angry at the wicked machinations of the Brahmans, they 
proceeded in a body to remonstrate with them. The Brdhmans took 
refuge with the king. They revoked the sentence of M^lini’s banish- 
ment ; but induced the king to send ten armed men to kill Kfo'yapa, 
the root of all their woes. These armed men were easily converted by 
the great Sage. They next deputed a larger number of men, but with 
the same result. They saw that by sending armed men they only added 
to the already overwhelming number of the perverts. They, therefore, 
determined to despatch the business themselves. Armed with olubi, 
maces and other weapons they marched in martial array to the hermitage 
of Kas'yapa. Kas'yapa invoked the goddess Prithvi, and desired her 
to show her powers against these Brahmans. She rooted up a stout 
palm tree, hurled it at the Brahmans, and crushed them to death. 

Story of Jyoiipala . — Marakdranda was a place in the kingdom of 
Kos'ala. Buddha dwelt there for some time with all his congregation. 
One day, just on the breaking up of his meditation, his eyes fell on a 
piece of grassy plain of wide extent. He smiled. A'nanda, who stood 
near; asked “ 0 Lord, why do you smile P” The Lord said, This plain 
had been the dwelling place of H&s'yapa. He had his hut here. Kra- 
kaohohhanda. Kanaka and Kas'yapa all sat at this spot.” He added. 
This M&rakfiraQda had been at one time Yeradihga, a village ptinet- 
16 
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pally inhabited by Brahmans. Kas'yapa had here only one disciple, 
named Gbatikara, a maker of earthenwares, Jyotipfi.la was one of the 
young sons of Ghatikara. The disciple heard one day that his Lord was 
dwelling in a forest close to Verudihga, With great diflGloulty he 
dragged his unwilling son, fond of idle play, to the presence of 
the sage, who gave the youth “ the five lessons.” In a short time 
Jyotipala entered a hermitage. When Kas'yapa, in the course of 
his perambulations, returned to Ghatikara from Varanasi, for to him 
Ghafik^ra was dearer than the king of that place, Jyotipala asked 
him for a boon, praying to be raised to the list of Buddhas in a future 
existence. This boon was granted, and it was also foretold that Jyotipala 
would practise Brahmacharya in the Bhadrakalpa at Kapilavastu, 
and, then rising to the Tushita heaven, should become a Devaputra 
named Svetaketu, and afterwards SYikya Sinha. 

Origin of the Kaiiliyn tribe . — ^Kalyana was the son of the king Mahfi- 
sammata. Kalyana begat Eava. E^a begat Uposhadha. Uposhadha 
begat Mandhata. The descendants of Mdndhata were all kings for se- 
veral generations. One of them, Sujdta, became king of the Ikshdku in 
the great city of Saketa. He had six children. The five legitimate 
children were, Upura, Nipura, Ealakandaka, Ulkamukha, and Hasti* 
kasirsha. The illegitimate son was Jeta, the son of a concubine named 
Jeti. The king was so very fond of her that, in compliance with her 
wishes, he disinherited his legitimate sons, and nominated Jeta to the 
throne. The disinherited sons proceeded towards the north, followed by 
a large retinue of loyal citizens and soldiers. They were at first hos- 
pitably entertained by the king of Kos ala. But their popularity with 
his own subjects displeased the king. He dismissed them from his pre- 
sence, and ordered them to quit his city. They entered a forest f 
the foot of the Himalaya, where Rishi Kapila had his dwelling- 
place. They built a city there, the city was named Kapilavastu from 
the vicinity of the Rishi. Ifpura, the eldest of the brothers, was 
elected king. He was succeeded by Nipura. Karakanda succeeded 
Nipura, and was himself succeeded by Ulkamukha. Ulkamukha had 
Hastinikas'irsha for his son, and Sinbatanu for his grandson, Sinha- 
tanu had four sons and one daughter. The sons were S'uddhodana, 
Dhautodana, S'uklodana, Amritodana, and the daughter was Amitfi. 
Amitd was a leper. All the skill of the royal physicians was 
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employed in vain to cure her. The loathsome disease made her 
an object of general hatred. Her brothers carried her to a hill 
named Utsabga-parvata, where they placed her in a subterranean 
room stored with provisions which would last for years. The entrance 
to the room was closed for ever. The only door by which the interior 
could be approached was covered with planks ; and a heap of earth, 
placed on those planks, concealed everything. The new mode of living 
had its effects on Amita’s constitution. She, in a short time, recovered 
from the dreadful disease. A tiger caught the scent of a human being, 
and scratching the earth away laid the planks bare. Kola, a Bishi, who 
lived close by, happened to come near the planks. He removed them, 
and discovered Amita blooming with all the freshness of youth. 
The charming maid made an impression on his mind. He married her. 
The marriage was blessed with an issue of 32 children. These were sent 
to Kapilavastu, where they were received with open arms, because Kola 
was no unworthy relation to the S'akyas, having himself reigned for a 
long time as the king of Yariioasi. Amitd’s sons were known either by 
their patronymic Kauliya, or by the name of Vy%hrapady4, from the 
circumstance of their mother having been discovered by a tiger. The 
S'dkyas and Kauliyas were afterwards connected by innumerable matri- 
monial ties. 

Birth and Marriage of Mdyd Devi . — There was in the country of 
Devauha a great S'akya named Subhiiti. He married in the family 
of the Kauliyas, and had seven daughters, viz., (1) M^y& ; (2) Mah&- 
mfiya ; (3) Atimayd ; (4) Anantamaya ; (5) OhiilimdyS, (6) Kolisab& 
and (7) Mahaprajavati. Mfiya was the most lovely, the most beautiful 
and the most accomplished of them all. When Sinhahanu died, and 
wa? succeeded by his son S'uddhodana, the first measure of the new king 
was the celebration of his own marriage with Maya and Mahaprajavati, 
and that of his brothers with the other daughters of Subhiiti. All 
. the Pratyeka Buddhas were delighted in giving their respective fore- 
casts (Yy^karan^ui) to the effect that the Bodhisattva would descend 
from the Tushita heaven in the twelfth year after this marriage. 

Story of the Deer Kings . — There were five hundred Pratyeka Bnd- 
dhas at Kishipattana in Yarinasi. They too gave their own Yy&karao- 
dnis. At that time there were two lords of the deer at Ydriu^ ; thqr 
were named Nyagrodha and Yis'dkha, sons of Edhaka. . Each of titem 
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had a flook of 500 deer under him. Brahmadatta, king of Y^d^asi, was 
in the habit of hunting and killing the deer. The deer kings, unable 
to stop this slaughter of their subjects, made a treaty with the king 
on the condition of sending one deer every day to the royal kitchen. 
Tears rolled on. No party had any reason for complaint. The 
king, secure in the enjoyment of the tribute of venison, discontinued 
his hunting excursions. The deer, too, after having spared one of 
themselves for the king every day, jumped, frisked and ran about just 
as they liked. At last an event occurred which put a stop to the tribute 
altogether. It was on the occasion when a doe was in her turn 
to be sent to the king. She was enceinte. She applied to the deer- 
king Yis'&kha under whom she lived, for a change of her turn on the 
score of her being big with two fawns. Her death, so pleaded she, 
would cause the death of three animals. But none of the flock volun- 
teered to go in her stead. Y^hen the deer kings found their efforts to 
be of no avail, NyagroJha, one of them, nobly resolved to sacrifice 
himself at the altar of charity. He proceeded forthwith to the royal 
presence, and explained to him the circumstances under which he had 
taken the resolution. The king was struck with wonder at the genero- 
sity of the poor animal, and immediately issued a proclamation freeing 
the deer-kings from their contract. 

Exactly at the time of this proclamation Bodhisattva was de- 
scending from the Tushita heaven, lie was thinking of a family which 
he could grace with his birth. Yimbisara and Udayana requested the 
Lord to honor Edjagriha or Eaus'dmbi by making it his birth-place. 
But he preferred 8'uddhodana, because Mdy4, his would-be mother, was 
virtuous, kind-hearted, and honorable, and she had only seven days to 
live after the birth of her son. • .v 

Birth of Buddha . — Actuated by a divine impulse Maya requested 
her husband to send her alone to the Dhritar^htra palace. There she 
intended to practise the eleven virtues of Ahips'i, Brahmaohoryya &o. 
S'uddhodana complied with her request. On the night of the full 
moon, when the moon was in the Pushy4 constellation, the Bodhisattva 
entered the left side of his mother while she was redining after 
sunset on a milk-white sofa. When in labours Mdya remained leaning 
on the branch of a tree in the Lumbini garden. In that posture 
she gave birth to Sarv&rthas'iddha. On that day the S'ikyas had 
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liom unto them five hundred sons, including Sun^arananda and othen, 
five hundred daughters including Yas'odhar^ &o., five hundred horsesi the 
same number of slaves and elephants ; they also obtained the same num- 
ber of diamonds and hoards. S'uddhodana sent a palankin made by the 
hands of Yis'vakarma to bring the mother and the son to the 
palace. 

When Buddha was born, all creatures obtained what they wanted, 
from which circumstance he was called Sarv^lrthas'iddha “ the gratifiei 
of every wish.” No sooner was the prince brought to the palace, than 
the king sent for learned astrologers to cast his nativity. They 
unanimously declared the child would be a ‘ great man,’ a Mah^purusba. 
He, they declared, had all the thirty-two signs of greatness, such as 
Samd or symmetry, Hrisbfa or stoutness, Dirgha, tallness, A'yaU or 
broad-obestedness, XJpasukha &c. The astrologers assured the king 
that at the time of the prince’s birth the diadems of the gods had 
fallen from their heads. 

Asita, a Brahman of Ujjayini in Dakshinapatha, who was well 
versed in the mysteries of the Vedas, who had renounced the world, 
who had lived long on the Yindhya mountain, practising austerities as a 
hermit, came from the Himalaya, his recent lodge, to see the Bodhi- 
sattva. He descended before the boy from the aerial regions, and began 
to weep. “ 0, what a wretch am I,” cried the old man, “ I shall not 
be able to avail myself of the sublime teaching of this boy ! So old am 
I, that 1 am sure to perish before he commences preaching the doctrine 
of Nirvana. 1 am sure he will become a great Buddha. The signs 
are clear and distinct; the marks deep and indubitable. Thera are 
eighty chai'acteristios which indicate a future Buddha, and 1 discern 
them all on this little boy. Unfortunate that I am, 1 shall not see 
the miracles wrought, the austerities practised, and the difficulties 
surmounted by him on his way to Nirvana !” 

First Meditation of Sarcdrthas'tddha . — Once one time king S'uddho- 
dana went to one of his parks with his family. The prince took a walk 
beyond the park, and entered a village inhabited by husbandmen. He 
saw a serpent and a frog. He startled the serpent, and it devoured the 
frog. This ccuviucod the prince of the evanescent character of evmry- 
tbing mundane. Under the shadow of a rose-apple tree he fell into a 
deep meditation. Five Ijlishis, who were passing through the air, were 
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suddenly stopped in their course as soon as they came over his head. 
They could not proceed further in spite of all their endeavours. 
They were quite at a loss as to the reason of this strange phenomenon. 
But they soon came to learn that a Bodhisattva was in meditation 
below. They chanted a gatha, turned round, and went another way. 

The king at his meal enquired after Sarvarthas'iddha. He was no 
where to be found. The chamberlain searclied after him from grove to 
grove, but to no purpose. At last he was discovered holding a meditation 
under the rose -apple tree, and the most strange sight was, that the sha- 
dow of the tree had not forsaken him though the sun had gone from the 
east to the west. The king, wlien this was reported to him, ran to the 
spot, fell on his knees, and praised his son in hymns. 

Yas,*odhard^ s Blushing , — But he entertained an apprehension that 
his son would take the first opportunity to renounce the world. The 
best means to provide against that contingency would be, he thought, 
to marry him as soon as possible. From this motive, he invited all 
the S'akya girls to his park. Among the rest came Yas'odhara, the 
accomplished daughter of Mahauamd alias Subhuti. The king ap- 
pointed his son to receive these girls, and to offer them presents of 
rich dresses. Yas'odhara, when the prince came to him, blushed. 
Her blushing was explained in the following way : 

There lived in former times Narada, a Brahmana of the family of 
Kaus'ika, at Varanasi. Having found by bitter experience that the thirst 
for temporal enjoyment would never come to an end, he entered the 
monastic life, and practised Yogas at the foot of the Himalaya. He 
succeeded so far as to work miracles, and to learn the “ five experiences.’’ 
But he was still found deficient in the art of apportioning” (Sanvi- 
bhaja). To teach him this, Indra came from heaven, with the sun, the 
moon and Matuli in his company. They demanded victuals from Kau- 
s'ika Narada, telling at the same time that heaven is gained by 
alms, and hell by withholding the same. Kaus'ika promised to set 
every day, without fail, a portion of his food for the needy. Hiri, the 
daughter of Indra, fell in love with Narada, and her cheeks reddened 
at the sight of the Rishi. Hiri was Yas'odhara and Narada, Buddha. 

Yas'odharffs Revenge . — At the grand party aforesaid, prince 
Sarvarthas'iddha presented rich clothes to all the assembled girls. He 
gave a ring and many valuables to Yas'odhard, but still she was not’ 
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satisfied. Why ? Because ia one of their former existences, he and 
she were the banished prince and princess of K&s'i. The prince oaoght 
a guana, and asked his wife to cook it. She declined. The prince was 
obliged to dress it for himself. But when it was ready, the princess 
expressed her desire to partake of the dish, and her husband managed 
to deprive her of her share by swallowing it while she bad been away 
to fetch some water. The princess, in her subsequent existence, as 
Tas'odharfi, avenged her wrong. 

Tats'od/iar&’n Choice . — Though she was certain that the prince would 
renounce the world, yet Yas'odhara rejected the hands of Sundara- 
nanda and Dovadatta. The reason is, that once on a time the beasts, 
in a large assembly at the foot of the snowy range, wanted to elect 
a king to govern them. It was settled that, whoever should reach 
the mountain in seven days should be their king. All ran towards 
the mountain. Bui a tigress won the prize. A female on the 
throne was an idea repugnant to the beasts, and so they requested 
her to choose a husband who should rule them. A bull wooed her in 
vain ; an elephant courted her with no better success ; but a lion 
married her. Tlie tigress was Yas'odhara, the bull Sundarananda, 
the elephant Bevadatta, and the lion Buddha. 

Trial of Strength . — When the girls had been dismissed, S'ad« 
dhodana learned from his ministers that Yas'odhara had made a deep 
impression on the prince’s mind. A negotiation for marriage was 
immediately set on foot with Yas'odhai’u’s father. But MahAn& mA 
declined their offer on the score of Sarvarthas'iddha’s ignorance of the 
science of war, and also on the score of his want of artistic skill. S'uddho- 
dana was greatly mortified at this repulse. The prince, being apprised 
of the reason of the king's distress, caused a proclamation to be made 
throughout the city inviting youths to show their e.xcellence in feats of 
strength. There was a large gathering on the day appointed. A furious 
elephant entered that day one of the gates of Kapilavastu. Bevadatta 
killed it by a slap with his open hand ; but, unable to remove the 
carcass, he had to double it. Sundarananda could only drag it a few 
paces to clear the way. But SarviirthaB'iddba threw it beyond the seven 
walls of Kapilavastu. In another trial Bevadatta’s arrow pierced two 
palm trees, and reached the third. Sundarananda’s arrow pierced three 
trees and reached the fourth, while the prince’s arrow not only pietoed 
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through seven trunks, but passed on to the nether world. Moreover he 
use of a certain Sinhadhauu’s bow, which none of his oontem- 
poraries could string. 

Story of DAar/«apo/fl.— Certain Bhikshus requested the Lopd to 
kindly explain to them how he came to recognize the long lost 
descendants of the S’akyas, or S^akiyamushtis. The Lord said there 
was nothing new in it to wonder at. Brahmayuh was a priest to the 
king of Varanasi, and Lharmapala was his sou. He placed his sou 
under the tuition of an Aohfirya on the Himalaya. At a short distance 
from the school there was a large tank inhabited by a dragon. 
When Dharmapala plunged into the tank for bathing, the monster 
dragged him in. Dharmapala cultivated the friendship of a serpent 
prince who dwelt at the bottom of the tank, and instructed his subjects 
in the ten Karmapathas. The monster, when dragging in Dhar* 
maptila, had killed another boy whose remains lay floating upon the 
water. The tutor, supposing the remains to be those of Dharmapala, 
carefully collected them, and forthwith proceeded to Varanasi to inform 
Dharmapdla’s father of the sad accident. Brahmayuh assured the 
tutor that Dharmapdla was alive, and that the remains were those of 
another. He feasted the tutor with every care, and sent him back to 
the Himalaya, where, to his great surprise, the tutor saw Dharmap&Ia 
sitting in his hermitage. “ 1 am that priest, and Eahula was Dharma- 
ptila,” said the Lord. 

Proficiency in Archery . — The Bhikshus enquired how the lord could 
shoot his arrow to so great distance, as adverted to above. The 
Lord said ‘ This is not the first time I have done so. I had been, in one 
of my previous existences, a king of V^r^nasi. My empire extended 
to Takshas'il^. Once on a time I appointed my brother as my lieute- 
nant at Viir^asf, and marched to Takshas'ild to suppress a revolt there. 
While absent from my capital it was besieged by a neighbouring 
prince. Instead of hastening to the relief of the capital, I aimed an 
arrow at my enemy who had his left foot pierced by it. I also con- 
trived to attach a letter to the arrow threatening his life unless he in- 
stantly quitted my territories. He did not stop a moment after the 
perusal of my letter, but immediately broke up his encampment. It 
is not, therefore, at all extraordinary that I should be able to send an 
arrow to the nether region in my present existence.” 
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Proficiency in ArL Story of Mahaushadha and Amard^^^ln 
reply to the query why Yas'odhari was gained by a display of 
skill in manual arts, the Lord remarked that he had done so he* 
fore, and illustrated the fact by the following story. Two miles 
from Mithild, there was a village named Javakachchha, where 
Mahaushadha, a Brahman, had his residence. He wanted to 
obtain the hand of a blacksmith’s daughter, named Amard. But 
the blacksmith would not consent to marry bis daughter to one 
not acquainted with any manual art. The Brahman, thereupon, tried 
hard to acquire an art, and subsequently exhibited so much dexterity in 
needle-work that the blacksmith was glad to give his daughter in 
marriage to him. That Brahman was Sarvarthaslddha, and Amara, 
Lis wife Yas'odhara in a former life. 

Proficiency in Prowess. Story of a Vedic Student and S'irz. — To the 
question why Yas'odhara had to be gained by prowess, the following 
story was related to furnish, a reply. A learned Brahman of VaravSri 
got an invitation from Samudrapattana. After the perusal of the letter he 
told his five hundred disciples that any one of them who could go to 
Samudrapattana would be rewarded with the hand of Siri, his daughter. 
One of the students, who was in love with Siri, determined not to lose this 
golden opportunity. He volunteered to go, reached Samudrapattana, 
obtained valuable presents ; but on his voyage back to Varavari, his 
travelling bag, containing the presents, fell into the ocean. Unable to 
bear the idea of losing such a magnificent prize as S’iri, he determined 
to recover his bag by draining the sea, and set with all his might and 
main to the work. This induced the Devas, the Nagas, the Yakshas 
and the Eakshasas of the ocean to restore him his bag. Buddha was 
that bold and persevering student, and S iri Yas'odharA 

Story of Suchamlrima and a Kinnart. — In illustration of the fact that 
Sarv^rthas^iddha had always to submit to great difficulty in obtaining the 
hands of Yas'odhara, he related the following story. Once on a time, Su- 
chandrima, a king of Sinhapura, undertook, by the advice of a Brahma^, 
the celebration of a grand sacrifice, in which he intended to immolate one 
of every species of animal. Several hundreds of huntsmen were employed 
to catch wild beasts. When everything was ready, he invited leame^ 
IJishis, who travelled by the aerial way, to superintend the arrangement 
of the materials. They unanimously declared that a Kinnori was 
17 
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wanting. The hunters were ordered to fetch a Kinnari. One of them 
went to the Himalaya in search, and lodged in the hermitage of the 
Rishi Kas'yapa. 

All of a sudden he heard a tiny note of celestial music. He 
enquired of the Rishi whence it came. Being told that a Kinnara 
Princess, named Manohara, came every day to a lotus tank close 
by, and being advised that she could be caught only by means of 
truth, the wily hunter proceeded to the tank, and, by telling a truth, man- 
aged to capture the maiden. Rtqa Suchandrima, now furnished with 
the full complement of animals, invited his friend Subuhu, the Lord of 
Hastina, to the sacrifice. Subdhu deputed his youtliful son Sudhanusha 
to the sacrifice. The young prince, at the very first sight, fell in love 
with the Kinnari, and found to his great satisfaction that his feelings 
were reciprocated. He repaired to the king Suchandrima, and represen- 
ted to him the sin and impiety of slaughtering so many thousands of 
innocent animals. He discoursed long on the merits of Ahius'a, and, at 
last, succeeded in inducing the king to set the animals at liberty, and to 
put an end to the sacrifice. The king dismissed the assembled Brah- 
mans with valuable presents. The prince returned in company of 
Manohara, the Kinnari, to Hastinapura, wliere he had long been associated 
by his father in the government of the kingdom. But the prince, in the 
company of the beautiful lady, neglected his official duties. This being 
reported to the aged king, he quietly dismissed the Kinnari from the pa- 
lace. She directed her steps towards the Himalaya. On the banks of the 
S'atadru she cultivated the friendship of Utpalaka and M&navaka, two 
hunter boys, put in their hands a precious ring and a garland with 
jEragrant earth as tokens, and requested them, if the prince ever came 
after her, to tell him the way she had taken. 

In the absence of his beloved one, the prince languished, and pined 
away. The palace, the city, the harem, pleased him not. The king tried 
to afPord consolation, but failed. One night the prince stole away from 
the royal residence, and, attended only by one servant, directed his course 
to Kinnarapura. He met the hunter hoys on the S^atadru ; and tluey 
handed over to him the Kinnari’s mementos. Unmindful of their 
remonstrance he proceeded through the hills and forests, his guide on 
the way being the tokens which had been left here and there by 
Manohara for the purpose. After much difficulty he safely reached 
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Eds'yapa’s As'rama. Kds'yapa ordered a huge monkey to convey 
Jiim to Nirati, the capital of Manoharfi’s father. The monkey placed 
him on its shoulders, and, jumping from peak to peak, from mountain 
to mountain, carried him safe to the capital. There the prince contrived 
to put his ring into the water-pot of one of Manohara’s handmaids. 
The ring happened to fall before Monohar&’s eyes. She instantly con- 
cluded the princess appearance in the city, and apprised her father of it. 
The king gave a hearty welcome to the prince, his son-in-law. After 
some time, the prince expressed his desire of returning to his own coun- 
try. On awaking one morning he found himself in Hastinapura with 
his wife. Yambhaka, one of his father-in-law’s messengers, had con- 
veyed them while asleep through the region of air. There were no 
bounds to the joys of the people of Hastina at the reappearance of their 
lost prince. Subahu was Suddhodana, ; his wife, Mtiya ; Utpala, the 
hunter boy ; Eahula, Manavaka the other hunter ; Ananda, the mon- 
key As'varaja ; Druma, Manoliara’s father Mahauama; Manohara, 
Yfisodhar^ ; and Sudhaiiuslin, Sarvarthasiddha himself.* 

S'dkf/a^e Early Lifc > — During his residence in S'ravasti the Lord, one 
day, recalled to his mind what his mission on earth was, and addressed 
his Bhikshus on the subject of his early life. 

When ho was young his father erected for him three buildings, and 
supplied them with the richest furniture. They were suited to the 
three seasons of the year — places for wautonness, pastime and pleasure. 
But Sarvarthasiddha’s firm conviction was that the householder’s state 
was a state of sinfulness, without a break. He who would prepare himself 
for hermitage or pravrajya should not stay in his family ; knowing this he 
renounced the world, severing all ties of relationship, and leaving be- 
hind him the iiiheritanoo of a miglity empire. His parents wept, but 
could not make any impression on a mind bent on religious excelleuce, 
or the attainment of Bodlii knowledge. From Kapilavastu he proceeded 
to Vais'iili. There lived a Jina, named Arudiiakalama, who had three 
hundred S'n'lvakas. Ilis doctrine was “ abandon whatever you see’' 
see, see, and abandon, abandon”]. Sarvarthasiddha conceived a high 
opinion of the doctrine, and applied to the teaelier for admission as a 
pupil. But his pupilage was short. The Jiiia said my religion is such 

• this vei-sion of llic story differs iu many matoriiO points fi*om th© one given 
.0:1 p. G 2 . 
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that a faithful, noble-hearted man might praotloe Brahmaoharya, and at 
the same time learn to honor the holy ways to bliss.” This did not satisfy 
the inward cravings of the prince ibr a complete and absolute destruction 
of all mundane pains. He left Yois'ali for E&jagriha, where Budraka, 
son of B$ma, dwelt. He had seven hundred S'rdvakas under him. His 
doctrines too did not please the prince, who next went to the mount 
Gayfis'irsha. There three ideas struck him, vis., Ist, that a Br&hman, or 
a S'ramana, who wants to attain the Bodhi knowledge by the exertion of 
his body and mind, both impure, is like one who wants to produce lire 
by the rubbing of two bits of wood immersed in water : both are equally 
doomed to experience the acute pangs of disappointment. 2ud, As a 
man cannot produce fire by rubbing a dry piece of wood against a wet 
piece, so a Brdhman cannot attain the highest knowledge by purifying 
his body, when his heart remains impure. 3rd, Even as fire can be pro- 
duced by rubbing two dry pieces of wood, so is the Bodhi knowledge 
attainable by the union of the body and the mind, both equally stainless. 
Oontemplating over these analogies he reached the village of TJruvilvd. 
There in solitude flowed the pure and limpid stream of Nairanjanii. 
The scenery delighted the hermit greatly. He determined to make 
that place his abode, and the scene of his salvation. 

Having taken this resolution he attempted to restrain his kdifa^ 
or sensations, and also his c/titkt or mind, by means of meditation. Then 
he commenced the most dilficult meditation called Asphanaka-dhy ana, 
meditation by restraining his breath from escaping through the nostrils 
and the mouth. Having no other outlet his breath passed through the 
ears, making a sound like that of bellows. When he restrained h^ breath 
through those passages also, it rushed upwards, and, breaking open his 
scalp, escaped. Some advised him to live on one plum a day. It weak* 
ened him greatly. Some advised him to live on a single grain of rice a day, 
some on a grain of sesamum, some advised him absolute fast, and so on. 
He found that by these austerities he was getting emaciated ; that his 
strength was departing ; his beauty fading ; his complexion growing pale 
and haggard. He concluded, that was not the right way to gain the 
Bodhi knowledge. He had felt, he thought, far greater delight at home 
when he fell into a deep meditation under the rose-apple tree. That, he 
believed, was the right method of obtaining the highest bliss. So hfe took 
a bath in the pure and cooling stream of the Noiranjand; regained his 
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health by -wholesome diet ; obtained, by begging, a handful of hay firom a 
dealer in com ; scattered it round the Bodhi* Tree ; turned thrioe round 
the Tree from the right ; and sat below it, recalling to mind every thing 
in the world. 

On that very day, in the still awful moments of midnight, S'nd* 
dhodana saw, in a dream, his darling son in the form of an elephant, 
riding on a brilliant fig tree resplendent with jewels. Pearls, 
rubies and precious stones covered him from head to foot. He 
stood in the middle of a broad street of the city, where people flocked 
from all quarters, even at that dead of night, to anoint him. 

Yas odhara dreamt of a bright piece of cloud, glowing like lightning 
with tremulous light, pouring a refreshing shower over the three 
regions, and delighting the whole animal creation with the music of its 
roar. She dreamt also that Brahma was explaining the dream to her. 

Bodhisattva himself saw five visions : in one of them he saw that the 
whole earth was his couch ; Sumeru, red like the Yimba fruit, his pillow j 
his right hand resting on the eastern, his left on the western, and hia 
legs on the southern, ocean. In a second he saw S'thirik&s, a kind of 
grass, shooting from his navel, covered the whole face of the heavens. 

Suddenly the events of his householder life recurred to his 
memory. He remembered his asking the permission of his father 
to enter the hermitage, and the affectionate tears of that aged 
father, imploring him to stay at home, at least, to the end of his 
own life. He remembered, also, that at the time of this conver- 
sation S'uddhodana thought of placing him in a magnificent palace 
in the midst of bewitching beauties, fascinating girls, charming celes- 
tial damsels. S'uddhodhana actually performed what he thought. But 
nothing could tempt the virtuous soul, bent only upon the final and ram- 
plete deliverenoeof himself. The prince only longed for that sort of delight 
which he had experienced under the rose-apple tree. Neither musio, nor 
dance, nor the beauty of youth could, in bis estimation, produce such 
a thrilling delight as that deep meditation afforded. The deity presiding 
over the Lumbiui forest, in an invisible shape, gave the first intima- 
tion to the king of the mental distress of his beloved son. The heart 
of the aged monarch melted away at the sight of the lifeless emadated 
complexion of Sarv4rthasiddha. With tears at the sight of the ladc- 
lustre oountenttnoe, the tgod man asked him, if {here was tmything wtoi^ 
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with him, if he enteriiained any fear of the loss of his wealth, or of aa 
inrasioD from an enemy. The prinoe replied, he saw everything wrong 
with him ; “ because”, said he, “ I constantly find that disease creeps 
upon health, and death steals away life. Life passes away, and death 
comes nearer every year. There is loss of wealth, because all the 
religions of the world are false, foolish, contradictory. They are a 
stumbling-block to the accumulation of our wealth, viz., spiritual wealth. 
There is fear of the enemy, for false reformation in religion produces 
misery, and that reformation is our enemy. I can stay at home if you can 
guarantee that youth should not be followed by imbecility, health ruined 
by disease, life destroyed by death.” 

S'uddhodana again thought of quieting his son’s mind by agreeable 
female company. But the prince expressed his desire to proceed to a park. 
Immediately the streets woi-e strewn with flowers, and the prince, in a 
gorgeous procession, proceeded to the park. Lvery care was taken to 
keep away the ^lind, the maimed, the lame, the old, and the dead, from 
his sight ; but a potter, the son of Ghatikara, a Suddhubasa Devaputtra, 
placed in the way an extremely old man, weak, pale, and tottering^ 
leaning for support upon a crutch. 

At the sight of this miserable creature, Sarvarthasiddha fell into a 
melancholy vein of thought. Old age and misery, thought ho, are in- 
separable from the state of man. The sufferings of the old man made 
BO deep an impression on his mind that he could not proceed on his 
journey; he ordered his charioteer to drive homewards. On ano- 
ther occasion, the sight of a man labouring under various diseases made 
him stop his journey to another park, and return home. The sight of 
a dead body was enough, on another day, to send him back from his 
way to a third park. On the fourth time, when he attempted to go to a 
fourth park, he fell in with a Bliikshu. The prince asked him the reason 
of his renouncing the world. The reply was “ for the restraint, quietude, 
and annihilation of the soul.” The prince was greatly delighted at the 
answer. Just at this moment a Chakra vaka cried aloud — “ blessed is your 
father, blessed your mother, and blessed the girl whom you have mar- 
ried.” This Ghakravaka afterwards became Mfigi, the mother of Ananda. 

The king prepared for anointing his son as second king, under the 
auspidousstarFushyd; buttheprince thought that was the most auspicious 
aaoment for entering the hermitage. The gods and the Devaputras en- 
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oouraged him in his purpose. At the moment of midnight, when B^nla 
descended from his mother’s womb, the prince surveyed his seraglio, got 
disgusted at the indecent picture it presented, and finally took leave of 
the world. At a retired place (Anaseyasth^na), 96 miles from Kapila- 
vastu, in the kingdom of the Mallas, in the vicinity of the Asrama of 
Vas'ishtha, the prince dismissed his servant Chandaka with Kantaka, 
his horse. He exchanged his silken robe for an ochre-colored vest- 
ment, and cut oil' liis crown-lock (chuda). 

Story cf Sydmd and Vojrasena . — The reason why Buddha abandoned 
his faithful wife Yas odhara is given in the following story. 

There was in times of yore a horse-dealer at Taks'hasila, named 
Vajrasena; on his way to the fair at Varanasi, his horses were stolen, 
and he was severely wounded. As he slept in a deserted house in the 
suburbs of Varanasi, he was caught by policemen as a thief. He was 
ordered to the place of execution. But his manly beau^ attracted the 
attention of Syaind, the first public woman in Varanasi. She grew 
enamoured of the man, and requested one of her handmaids to rescue 
the criminal at any hazard. By offering large sums of money, she 
succeeded in inducing the executioners to set Vajrasena free, and execute 
the orders of the king on another, a banker’s son, who was an admirer 
of Syama. The latter, not knowing his fate, approached the place of 
execution with victuals for the criminal, and was severed in two by the 
executioners. 

The woman was devotedly attached to Vajrasena. But her in- 
human conduct to tlie banker’s son made a deep impression on his mind. 
He could not reconcile himself to the idea of being in love with the perpe- 
trator of such a crime. On an occasion when they both set on a pluvial 
excursion, Vajrasena plied her with wine, and, when she was almost 
senseless, smothered and drowned her. When he thought she was quite 
dead, he dragged her to the steps of the ghat and fled, leaving her ia 
that helpless condition. Her mother, who was at hand, came to her 
rescue, and by great assiduity resuscitated her, Syama’s first measure, 
after recovery, was to find out a Bhikshuni of Takshas ila, and to send 
through her a message to Vajrasena, inviting him to her loving 
embrace. Buddha was that Vajrasena, and Syarad, Yasbdhara. 

Story of a Scrpent-catchcr , — The Lord said he was at another time 
saved by Yas'odhara. He was then a king of the serpents, living at 
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YiSr&nasi. On the eighth, the fourteenth nnd the fifteenth day of the 
moon, he used to fast and remain motionless at a place where four roads 
met. On oue of these occasions he was caught by a serpeut-oatcher. 
He had many wives, but none succeeded in rescuing him. The chief of 
them proceeded boldly to the king of Varanasi. Her pathetic appeals 
and eloquent description of her husband’s virtues moved the king, who 
immediately ordered the serpent-catcher, on pain of death, to set 
the serpent-king free ; that chief qneen was Yas'odhar^. 

Sequel to the visions.— After the vision Buddha went to beg his 
food in TJruvilvd, where Sujdta, who was his mother in five hundred 
previous existences, feasted him with milk and honey. Baja S'uddho- 
dana, after the vision of the elephant, sent a man to the Uruvilvd 
grove to enquire after his son’s health. The man saw him motionless in 
a trance, with his breath stopped, and concluded that he was dead. 
But the Bdja did not believe his report. The messenger, being sent 
again to the grove, found Buddha in perfect repose. 

Storq of Stjdmaka . — It struck some of the audience as strange 
that the king should, from so great a distance, know better about 
his son’s health than those who were around him. But this was 
explained by a reference to his previous history. He was, once 
on a time, a Brahman who entered the third stage with his wife in 
company. At his hermitage on the banks of the Subhanjani, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gotama’s hermitage, he had a child born unto him. The 
boy, named Syamaka, was always dutiful to his parents. In fact he was 
the principal support in their old age. His filial love was so groat that 
he could never take rest until after his parents had been properly served. 
The king of VariinaBi was very fond of hunting in Gotama’s forest. In 
one of his hunting excursions he aimed an arrow at what appeared to 
him to be a stag, drinking in a river, but when it was too late he found 
out his error. It was the Brahman’s son, who had come to fetch water for 
his blind parents, that fell pierced by his weapon. The king hastened to» 
his rescue. But the young man was on the point of death. He had time 
only to acquaint the king with the precarious position in which this 
unforeseen circumstance would reduce his beloved parents. In com- 
pliance with his dying request, the king carried his parents to his 
corpse, laid it before them, confessed his crime, and tried in various ways 
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to aflFord them consolation. They wept bitterly for their affeotioiiate 
child. At last the old Brahman said he would revivify his son by 
telling the truth. His action was as good as his word. In a short tima 
S'yfimfika revived. S'uddhodana was formerly the father of Syamfika^^ 

Story of 8'iriprahha . — Buddha practised austerities at Uruvilva ; 
his ardour was so great that he lived eighteen months on one plum a 
day, eighteen on one sessamum seed a day, eighteen on one grain of rice 
a day, and for eighteen months he took no food at all. llis eyes sunk in 
their sockets, the sound of his breath was like that of bellows, his head 
became bare and white like an autumnal bottlegourd. Every member of 
his family grew anxious for his life. Yas'odhara, though at home, 
made it a point to lead an ascetic life. Henceforth she lived on 
simple food, and slept on the bare ground. Nor did she do this, said the 
liord, in this life alone, but also in a previous existence. Yas odhard 
always followed in the wake of her husband. She was then the fond 
hind to a loving stag who was named S'iriprabha. Her husband fell into 
the snare of one Liibdhaka, a hunter. The hind placed herself before the 
hunter, and requested him to kill her before killing her Inisband. Her 
fidelity saved her husband, for the hunter was too chivalrous to turn a 
deaf ear to the request of a chaste wife. 

Sto7'y of 8'akuntikay the fowler , — When holding deep meditation 
with austere fervour for final emancipation, Buddha had to resist strong 
temptations thrown in his way by Miira to seduce him. But the 
resolute devotee did not swerve in the lea&t from tlie path he had selected. 
The love of emancipation was almost a part of his existence. Nor was 
this remarkable, said the Lord to his audience, for in his previous exis- 
tences too he had hated bondage as he hated the devil. In one of these 
he was a fowl, and Mara a fowler. The fowler used carefully to rear his 
fowls, and, as soon as they grew fat, to kill them, and sell their flesli. 
Buddha, as the fowl, having observed this, carefully avoided eating auy- 
^thing, so he waxed weaker and weaker every day, so much so, that 
he could well slip down through the interstices of the cage in which he 
was confined. The fowler did not notice tins incidence. In a short time, 
thefowl gained his master’s confidence by appearing very tame audattaoh* 
ed to him, and, when wholesome food restored him to strength, fled away. 

This story forms a port of tlio Bas'aratba Jataka of Ceylon, and is there eaUed 
B^&ma JhtaJea. The names and details are slightly different. The story is also Md of 
the Hindu king Das^iratha in the Kamayaiia, Aniiqmtm of Orissa, L*p, 90. 

18 
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Story of a Tortom,~-ln another existence Buddha was a tortoise 
and M^ra a florist. When gathering flowers, Mara espied the tortoise, 
and succeeded in catching it. The tortoise, with unusual presence of 
mind, turned the florist’s flower-basket upside down, and as soon as the 
florist hastened to collect his flowers, jumped into the water and escaped. 

Story of a Porpoise, — Mara, in a third existence, was a porpoise 
in the sea, and Buddha a lord of monkeys living in a forest close to 
the sea-shore. Whenever the porpoise came on the shore the monkey- 
king kindly supplied him with fresh fruits from a glomorous fig 
tree. Thus close intimacy was formed between them. But their 
intimacy was an eyesore to the wife of the porpoise. She, on 
one occasion, feigned illness, and demanded from her husband, the 
heart of a monkey, alleging that a monkey’s heart alone could cure 
her of her illness. The porpoise urged, how could an aquatic animal get 
the heart of a beast ? She then pointed to his friend the monkey- 
king. The porpoise induced his friend, by telling stories of rich gard- 
ens on the other side of the sea, to cross it on his back. But in 
the midway he plunged into the water, dragging the monkey with him. 
The monkey, in alarm, asked his friend “ what are you about ?” The 
porpoise replied “ my wife demands a monkey’s heart.” “ You are mis- 
taken, friend,” said the monkey with the presence of mind characteristio 
of his species, “ I have left my heart hanging on the figtree on the 
sea-shore.” The foolish porpoise believed what he said, and carried 
the monkey back to the forest, where he easily escaped from the murder- 
ous hand of his friend. 

Story of a fowler and his prey. — Mara watched Buddha very closely 
for years, but could not discover a single flaw in bis conduct. At 
last, to his great mortification, the wicked one had to desist from bis 
attempts of tempting the staunch ascetic. In a former existence too 
Buddha, as a learned king of the fowls, frustrated, by his prudence, all 
the attempts to catch the birds living under his authority, which that 
fowler M^ra made by scattering grains and by spreading his net. 

Story of Surhpa, the deer king. — The Bhikshus asked the Lord why 
did he offer his flesh and blood for a Subhdshita, or good saying ? 
The Lord replied, once on a time he lived, under the name of Surupa, 
in a forest beyond the Himalaya, as the leader of a herd of wild 
deer. Indra^ to try him, approached him in the guise of a hunter, and 



offered to recite a good saying if he could offer Lis life for it He oon- 
sented* The Subhdsliita was — 


“ The dust of a good man’s feet is preferable to a mountain of gold.” 
The former destroys while the latter increases our grief. Buddha kept 
his promise, and gave his body to the disguised hunter. 

Character of Avolokxta Vydkarana . — The Lord, while sojourning on 
the Gridharakuta hill near Eajagriha, was requested by Nanda, a Deva- 
putra, to recount what becomes manif(?st at the time when is attained 
true knowledge, technically the Avalokita Vyakarana. Nanda was se- 
conded by Sunanda, Sumata, Is' vara, Mahes'vara and other Devaputras 
of pure inclinations and holy abode. 

The purport of what Buddha said on this occasion is this : — 

"When a Bodhisattva sees the finite from the shore of infinity, 
the Devaputras of pure abode acquire eighteen pleasing qualities, 
such as association of the past, reproduction of the past, pro- 
duction of the "STuga, production of the auspicious, production 
of the excellent, production of the ancient, production of the com- 
mendable, &c. The piece of ground whereon sitting a Bodhisattva 
kills great Yakshas, defeats large armies, saves the souls of multi- 
tudes of men, governs the hearts of men as a charioteer does his horses, 
should possess sixteen qualities. It should be purified by burning, 
• provided with a seat at the centre. It should be situated far away 
from the haunts of men, in a country not governed by Mlechchas, and 
within the limits of Aryavartta. It should be level, dry, full of fiower- 
ing plants, well known, well protected, unconquered, no birth-place for 
an avatara, unfrequented by Mara, liko a tlirone in tlie earth, hard as 
adamant four fingers deep, a place where soft grass, green as a pigeon’s 
neck, grows in circles. 

^ Story of Jyothhpdla * — Jyotishpala of Jyotishpa was Ananga, son 
of Baudhuma, who reigned at Baudhumati in the 91 st Kalpa. Baudhu- 
ma, son of Vipas'yi, became a great Buddha. Once on a time the king 
invited his enlightened son to his capital to receive Bnddha. But 
Ananga advanced several miles^ in a different direction to wel- 

• This story soems to bo out of place, for it breaJwS the uarrativo of the Avalokita 
Inowlodgo, 
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come the Lord, fell prostrate at his feet, and requested him 
to dine at his house for three months. The Lord signified his 
consent by his silence. The king was greatly annoyed by Ananga^s 
taking advantage of him. He remonstrated with him, but in vain. At 
last it was settled that they should feed the Lord with his whole congre- 
gation on alternate days for three months. When only two days of the 
fixed period remained, the king prohibited his subjects to sell anything to ^ 
Ananga, on pain of death. Ananga had still one day to feed the Lord. 
He grew very anxious. But his anxiety was soon removed by Indra, who 
came in person to him, and offered to supply him with everything. 
Then he miraculously brought into existence wells of ghi and curds, he 
created a golden palm tree with silver leaves by the aid of Visvakarma. 
The boon Ananga obtained for thus entertaining the Lord was pro- 
ficiency in the knowledge of Buddha. 

Avalokita Vydkarana, contimicd . — Bodhisattva made use of thirty- 
two different standards of morality, and manifested five different smiles. 
He looked like a lion in five sorts of frowns. He gaped in five 
different ways ,• couglied in five different styles. Then he held the 
first meditation, greatly delightful on account of the dispassion it 
produced. In this meditation he had doubts. In the second, he had no 
doubt. It was delightful to him through HOMadhi^ or because it made 
his mind intent on his own emancipation. The third meditation 
afforded him great delight by recalling to his mind the contempt with 
which he had renounced the world The fourth destroyed both pleasure ♦ 
and pain. It gave him equanimity of mind by doing away with 
mirth and melancholy consequent on pleasure and pain. 

In the first prahara or watch of the night he concentrated his mind 
for the conception of knowledge wdth the aid of the celestial eye. He 
saw all, high caste or low caste people, the rich and the poor, in short he 
saw men of all denominations. In the second watch, he directed his 
thoughts to reoal to mind his ancient abodes ; and in the last watch 
he reached his goal. He obtained perfect sambedhi^ to which there is 
nothing superior in the world. It showed him what is misery, how it 
is produced, and in what way we can get rid of it. It pointed out to 
him what are the mundane pains, how produced, and how healed. It 
produced in his mind the impression that those who blindly beli#e 
that existence is only an evolution of the existent, suffer from misery and 
mundane pains. It held out before his mind’s eye, as it were in a 
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mirror, the process how these are^produoed and repressed. The delasum 
that existence is an evolution of the existent produces false intuitions^ 
or those which give the conceptions of Imnger, sleep &c. False intui- 
tions are the causes of perceptions. From perceptions we arrive at the 
ideas of name and form, whence the sins of the senses have their rise. 
From these we have the sensation of touch (all other sensations being 
subordinate to touch). From sensation are produced the feelings of pain, 
and from these desire and will. From will proceeds materials. From 
these results the connection of the soul with body, birth, imbecility, 
death, grief, lamentation, misery and melancholy. Thus the long cate- 
gory of pains has its rise.* But he, who has faith in the doctrine of 
non-existence, i, c., existence is evolved from non-existence, from what 
the Naiydyikas call Abhaba, has no delusion, and consequently no false 
intuition. The extensive fabric of misery, thus having its foundation 
undermined, falls to the ground. Bodhisattva remained for a week under 
the Bodhi tree during which millions of gods came to honor him. 

Story of Bodhisattva^ s descent as a Ndga , — The Lord lived for 
a long time with a large congregation at the park Amrapfili in 
Vais'fili. There Vis uddhamati, a Bhikshu, requested him to explain 
the Nag^valokita. The Lord said a Jina, named HimasW, descended 
from the Tushita heaven in the form of a Naga, and was bom heir to 
the king Shadvashana. In the 29th year of his age, he renounced the 
world. After 12 years of asceticism he entered the kingdom of Magadha 
where the daughter of a general honored him. He soon after became 
Buddha. After obtaining the Bodhi knowledge, he went to the banks 
of the Nairanjana. The whole earth trembled under his steps. Then 
he returned to the Bodhi tree. The gods, who came to pay their 
respects to the Lord, saw the Bodhi tree. Some conceived it was 16 
miles high, some thought it was thousands of miles high. Some thought 
it was decorated with pearls, some with rubies. Some saw a sinh^na 
upon it, others saw the siiihasaua two hundred yojanas high. 

After this follows a panegyric on virtuous conduct and then the 
story is continued thus : 

When the serpent Kala visited Buddha on the banks of the 
Nairanjan^, the lord exhibited his skill in working marvels for the deity 
Amrit^'dna. When he assumed the form of a lion rampant, five 

* argaments are given at length in the Lalita Yistara, see my Buddha Qayl, 
pp. 4Iff. 
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hundred lions turned round him in 'reverence. In this way he suc- 
cessively assumed the forms of a serpent, an ox, and a cuckoo. The ser- 
' pent praised the Lord in loud hymns. The Lord coughed. The 
sound killed Mara with all his attendants. He penetrated into the 
depth of Bodhi knowledge, and set the august wheel of virtue in 
motion. 

Story of Ktis'a . — When he appeared at Eajagriha, the Bhikshus 
asked him why the wicked Miira was destroyed by the coughing of the 
Jjord. The following story of Kus'a was related in reply.* 

Once on a time, there reigned at Varanasi, a king named Suban- 
dhu. All of a sudden his bed chamber miraculously turned into a 
sugarcane plantation. One cane among the rest was so refreshing to 
the eye that the king called some astrologer in, to ascertain what 
was in it. They predicted that a son was to be born to the king from 
the cane. In time the cane swelled to the size of a bamboo. One morn- 
ing a boy issued forth from the sugarcane tree, and he was named 
Iksh&ku, or the sugarcane-born. The boy was nourished by the chief 
lady of the royal seraglio. On the death of S'ubaudu, Ikshaku became 
king. He had many queens, of whom Alinda was the chief. Even to an 
advanced age the king was childless. He consulted holy men for getting 
a child. Their advice was to open the seraglio thrice every fortnight 
to the public use. All, except Alinda, took advantage of this liberty, 
and, leaving the palace at night, went wherever they liked. One of 
Subandhu’s near relations held the post of Indra in the thirty-third 
heaven. Indignant at the unworthy and shameful conduct of Ikshdku, 
he transformed himself into an old decrepit dirty Braliman suffering 
from a loathsome cough. He managed to throw himself at the royal 
presence, and begged to have a queen for dalliance. The king gave him 
the choice of his seraglio, and he selected Alindd. The Br<dhman dragged 
the chief Queen of the palace, in spite of her stubborn opposition, to an 
old dilapidated building in the suburb. Alindd had to wash his feet, and 
to stand before him in complete nudity. But she would never consent 
to prostitute her body. In the morning Indra threw off his disguise, 
expressed his satisfaction at her conduct, and rewarded her firmness 
by pladng some drugs in her hands. “ This will,” said he, “ remove your 
barrenness. 1 grant this boon in accordance with your own desire. 

* The Bttbfitanco of the story is the same as giren in the Kus^a Jataka, (anie , ; 
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Dissolve this powder into water, and take the solution. Your son 
will be active and energetic, but since you did not respond to my 
loving call, he will he like ugliness personified.” Alindd gave a full 
account of this incident to her husband, and he made the wholo 
seraglio use the medicine. The quantity of solution was so small and 
the number of ladies so great that they had to take it in homoeopathio 
doses by using the sharp end of a kus'a blade for their measure-glass. 
Five hundred children were born to the king. lie named them 
after the kus'a grass Indrakus'a, Devakus'a &c. The ugly child of Alindd 
was named simply Kus'a or, as some say, S'uddhakus'a. He was 
no favourite with the king, who made several attempts to disinherit him. 
All the king’s endeavours were defeated by the activity and energy of 
Kus'a. On one occasion, the king concealed a small ball of sweetmeat 
under a big heap of large ones, and declared that any one of his sons who 
could discover the small ball would be made king. Kus'a was given 
the last chance, but that only served to make the work easier to him. 
On another occasion the king promised to nominate him his successor 
who could eat the fastest. All waited for dishes to be brought to them, 
but Kus'a took his meal on the bare ground, and was, in spite of the 
king’s reluctance, nominated his successor. Finding that Kus'a had on 
him the signs of royalty, the king determined to frustrate his hopes of 
ascending the throne by concealing his wealth, and by declaring in 
enigmatic terms at the time of his death where he had concealed them. 
The king thought Kus'a would not be able to solve the enigmas, and 
that any other son who could get the wealth would get the kingdom 
also. On his accession Kus'a collected all the wealth by solving the 
enigmas. One of these enigmas, for instance, was Yojananidhi or 
eight-mile hoard. But Kus'a dug a portion of the stable where 
horses were harnessed, guessing from the word Yuj “ to yoke” that 
the stables were meant, and got the wealth. 

Mahendraka, the tribal king of Bhadrakasat in Kanyakubja, had 
a very beautiful daughter. Alindd immediately after Kus'a’s accession, 
set a negotiation on foot for her sou’s marriage to that princess. The 
match was soon settled. The nuptials were celebrated with great pomp 
by proxy at Kanyakubja. But Alindd was apprehensive lest her &ix 
daughter-in-law would commit suicide at the sight of so deformed a bus* 
band. She, therefore, prepared rooms underground where, under the plea 
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of family customs, sho placed the young couple. No light was Admitted 
into the rooms. The couple enjoyed their honey-moon in the dark. 
But Sudars'anA, the princess, grew impatient to see her beloved husband, 
and urged her mother-in-law to bring abodt an interview in the light. 
Alindl, to avoid Sudars'and’s seeing the ugly husband, made one of 
her step-sons personate Kus'a on the throne, while the real Xus'a with 
his thick lips, corpulent belly, deformed head, held the royal umbrella. 
Budars'anA was well pleased with her supposed husband, but sho express- 
ed her indignation at so black and ugly a person being allowed to hold 
the parasol. On one occasion when walking in the royal park she 
fled from him as from a monster. 

But in a short time, her mistake was corrected. At a great 
conflagration of the city the elephant park was saved, simply by the 
activity of the king. He was for some time in every body’s mouth. 
They described him as very black, with large red eyes, &o. Sudars'ana 
then found out her error. She learned, to her great surprise and 
grief, that the monster at the park was her real husband. She in- 
stantly begged the permission of her mother-in-law to proceed to K^nya- 
kubja. The permission was granted, and she set out for Kanyakubja 
to hide her shame. 

The king, unable to bear the separation, appointed one of his half- 
brothars as regent, and proceeded himself to the north with a 
Tina in his hand. On his arrival at KAnykubja bis first measure was 
to apprise Sudars'ana of his presence in the city. By his skill in the 
oulinkry art, he soon got himself appointed at the royal kitchen. There 
in private he tried to persuade his refractory wife, but to no purpose. 
She was inexorable. 

In the meanwhile, the scandal of Sudars'ana’s leaving, and in 
a way divorcing, her husband spread far and wide. Seven feudatories 
of the king of Kanykubja offered to marry her. But their offers were 
indignantly rejected by the king. They made a common cause with one 
another, and advanced to seize the capital. The king, in wrath scolded 
his refractory daughter, and threatened to cut her into seven pieces for 
these seven rebels, if he got worsted in the coming conflict. Sudars'anA, 
trembling with fear at so terrible a threat, had now recourse to her 
almost divorced husband at the kitchen. He promised to save her, and 
to fight her faUier’s cause. The king was now told of his sou-in-law’s 
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appointment as a cook. He hastened to receive him, and, heaping 
honors upon honors on him, made up for all his former neglect. The 
hero advanced on an elephant towards his enemies, and by a shout at the 
onset so quailed their spirit that they surrendered themselves his 
captives. The king gave them each a daughter at the request of Kus'a.' 
After enjoying his triumph for a few days at Kanyakubja, Kus'a set out 
in the company of his humbled wife for his own kingdom. On his 
way, he looked at his own image reflected in a glassy brook, and was 
so much disgusted at his deformity that be wanted to drown himself. 
But just at that time Indra manifested himself before him, and presen- 
ted him a garland set with the rare jewel called J yotirasa. “ Put this 
on, and it will make you,” said Indra, “ the most beautiful man on earth. 
When you wish to assume your own form, cover this with your clothes 
and your beauty will be hidden.” Hus 'a put on the jewel, and Su- 
darsau^ was transported with delight, when she found her husband 
blessed with a celestial form. 

Buddha was Xus'a ; Maliendraka, the king of Kanyakubja, was 
Mahan&ma ; Maya was Alindii ; Sudars'aua was Yas'odhara ; Mara 
and his companions were the seven rebel kings. 

At the request of the Bhikshus the Lord explained to them why Kus'a 
was bom so ugly. He said, in one of his previous existences, he was 
Sudars'aua, and had a very loving wife. In bis absence, she enter- 
tained a Fratycka Buddha with dainty food. Vexed at the sight of a 
young man in bis wife’s company, he railed at them. His wife told 
him to put a stop to his railleries, adverting to the holy character of 
the guest, and called heaven to witness that there was nothing wrong 
in her. The Fratyeka Buddha, too, to convince the householder 
of his sacred character, fled like a flamingo through the sky. This 
set at rest the suspicions of Sudars'ana ; he begged his wife’s pardon, 
fell into a profound meditation, and wished to have the faithful lady for 
his wife in the next existence. Sudars'ana was that faithful wife. Her 
husband was ugly, because he bad entertained unbecoming suspicions 
against a Fratyeka Buddha. 

Bform of Mura's attempts to seduce Buddha . — The question was 
asked. Why could not Mara find a single flaw in the Lord’s conduoi, 
though he watched carefully for several years ? The Lord said, this 
was not the only time he had so failed ; once on a time the leader 
19 
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s wild herd of oattle was followed long by a wily jackal who wanted 
to have the ox’s flesh, but the ox proved more cunning than the jackal, 
and escaped. The ox was Buddha and the jackal M^a. This 
story is called Vris/mbha Jdtaka. 

‘ Buddha was at another time a leader of a troop of monkeys and 
M^ra a marine monster who devoured every one of the monkey troop 
which happened to come to the water side. The gradual decrease of the 
number of his troop attracted the attention of the leader. After a 
careful investigation he found the footprints of monkeys leading 
to the water side were far greater than those returning from it. 
He immediately published a mandate prohibiting his troop from going 
to the water side, and thus saved all further destruction. This story is 
called Vunara Jdtaka. 

In another existence tlio Lord escaped from the snares of Mara, 
and made him experience a sad disappointment in the following 
manner. Mara was a serpent, and Buddha a leader of monkeys. 
The monkey-chief fell once into the lake where the serpent dwelt. The 
serpent, to devour him, raised his head high above the water. The subtle 
monkey instantly addressed the serpent, saying, “ I would be no adequate 
food for you, but see yonder there is a large troop of monkeys.” As soon 
as the stupid serpent turned his head to see the troop, the monkey put 
one of his legs on his head and at one leap reached the shore. This 
story is also called Vdmra Jdtaka. 

Story of Punyamnta and hits friends. — For several successive exist- 
ences the Lord was a lover of virtue. In one of these he was Punyavanta, 
son of Anjana, a king of V£.rana8i. He had four friends, all sons of high 
officials. They were Viryyavanta, S'ilpavanta, Eupavanta, and PrajnS- 
vanta ; their names showing their peculiar excellences. The five friends 
set out on a journey to Kampilya in order to test the usefulness of their 
respective excellences. They found a block of timber floating on the river. 
Viryyavanta, or he who was possessed of great strength, volunteered 
to bring it to the bank. He succeeded. The timber, to his great ad- 
vantage, proved to be sandal-wood. The proceeds from its sale, 
a hundred thousand pieces of gold, were distributed among the friends. 
They'were very glad, and they loudly praised the advantages of strength. 

S'ilpavanta, or he who was skilled in the fine arts, then took up 
a Vm& or harp, and sitting in a corner of the city, began to play 
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upon it. The charm of his performance drew orowdis aronnd him. 
It was soon found that he had no match in the city. The Vini had 
seven cords, but such was the dexterity of S'ilpavanta that when 
one of these was broken, the same melting music proceeded from the 
remaining six cords. He man.agcd to perform the same tune even 
when there was only one cord left in the instrument. He obtained large 
rewards for his skill. These ho shared with his friends, who were all 
loud in the praise of artistic skill. 

The charm of Bupavanta’s beauty captivated the heart of the 
first public woman at Kampilya. At the bidding of her fascinating 
paramour, the woman gave large sums of money to his friends, and 
they all acknowledged tlie excellence of beauty. 

It was now the turn for Frajnavanta, or wise man, to show his 
worth. He went to a market place where he found a banker’s son 
quarrelling with a public woman for a sum of money, a hundred thousand 
karandas. The banker’s son had called in the woman the night before, 
and had offered her the sum of money in question as her fee for the 
night. But she had other engagements, and therefore had to decline 
the offer, promising to come in the morning. In the morning she was 
told that the banker’s son was in no want of her company os he had 
enjoyed it in a dream. The woman then laid her claim to the money 
on the ground that it was with her that he had passed the night. 
The quarrel grew, and there was none who could bring it to an 
amicable conclusion. Prajfuivanta offered his mediation. He ordered 
the money to be brought in, placed a mirror before it, and com- 
manded the public woman to take the money from within the mirror. 
“ It is your shadow” said the subtle arbitrator, “ that ho enjoyed in a 
dream, and you are entitled to a shadow ; how can you expect real and 
tangible money in return. Take the money reflected in the mirror.” The 
woman was put out of countenance, and the banker’s son, flushed with 
success, gave a heap of gold to Frajnavanta, who called in his friends 
to partake of his gains. 

The meek and virtuous Funyavanta planted himself before the 
royal palace. A miuister’s sou, charmed with his simplicity, sought his 
friendship. Funyavanta was lodged in a part of the king’s roddenoe. 
When he slept there, he was waited upon by the king’s daughter, who 
felt an affection for him. The royal oflBcers, having discovered the 
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princess in the company of a stranger brought the stranger to the king. 
On investigation Punyavanta proved innocent. His high lineage too 
remained no longer concealed. He was married to the Princess of 
Xampilya, and was appointed heir to the kingdom. 

Sonaka was Viryyavanta in his previous existence. E&shtrapfila 
was S'ilpavanta. Surendra was Eupavanta. S'firiputra was Prajnavanta. 

Story of Vijitdn. — In another existence the Lord suffered greatly for 
his love of virtue. He was then the open-handed munificent king Vijit&i 
of Mithilfi. His ministers and friends combined to banish him from the 
kingdom in order to prevent the drain on the royal treasury on account of 
his reckless donations. He lived in the midst of a forest in the Himalaya, 
where Indra came to try his sincerity. In a long speech, Indra pointed 
out to the ex-king the disadvantages of reckless munificence. He 
produced a hell before the king where all the sufferers were ex- 
travagant donors. But all these could not produce the least change in 
the king’s mind, and he declared that it was better to suffer in hell than 
to see people suffering in the world. Well pleased at the declaration, 
Indra went to heaven, where he commanded the clouds never to let a 
drop of water fall on Mithila. The famine-stricken Maithilese restored 
their banished king to the throne, and the drought was at an end. 

Stoi'y of Kds*yaf)ah retirement from home. — When the lord was 
living on the bank of the tank Karandaka, Mahakas'yapa gave a 
complete history of the state of his mind before taking the Pra- 
vrajya. The state of a householder appeared to him to be a state 
of sinfulness and bondage, Br^hmacharya appeared to be pure and 
stainless. He renounced the world, and an accident brought him 
in contact with Buddha, who gave him instruction. Buddha taught 
him to carefully guard his mind from the allurements of the senses. He 
told him to see with his eyes, to smell with his nose, to taste with his 
tongue, to touch with his skin, but never to consider the objects of the 
senses to be realities, for belief in the reality of sensuous objects brought 
forth misery, pain and melancholy. 

Story of Sdriputra. — Four miles from Eajagrih& there was a 
small hamlet named Alanda. A rich Brahman of that village had 
seven sons by his wife Sari. One of them only survived. His name 
was TJpatishya aim S&iputra. He had a friend, named Eolita, of 
the Mudgala clan ; he was named MaudgalSyana after the name of his 
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dan. They studied together under the same preceptor. Once on a time 
on mounting the Agrasam^ja hill, they fell in with fire hundtift 
Yatis resident there. The state of perfect contentment in which 
they lived, the consideration they enjoyed, the musio and dance 
of their establishment, stimulated the young friends to enter the 
hermitage. They were admitted into the fraternity by Sanjayi, 
son of Baivati. TJpatisbya, known in history as S^iputra, learned 
all the scriptures relating to asceticism in a week, and his com* 
panion did the same in two weeks. By chance they met TTpasmia, 
a disciple of Buddha. TJpasena was on his usual begging excur- 
sion. They asked him in private what sort of lessons did he receive 
from bis preceptor ? Upasena replied that the cardinal doctrine of their 
faith was that the world is a creation of pratyaya or false notion. 
The subtle and penetrating intellect of Sariputra could not fail to 
perceive the fundamental difference and vast superiority of this doctrine. 
He resolved to throw himself, a humble student, at the feet of the Lord, 
and persuaded Maudgalyayana and the five hundred Yatis to adopt the 
same resolution. The Lord was then living in the same city. In the 
first conference with the Lord, S'ariputra enquired of him as to who was 
subject to birth and death, to life and bondage, and what were the causes 
of these four phenomena ? The Lord replied, “ a union of the four sub- 
stances lead to all these. The causes of birth are ignorance, insatiable 
desire for enjoyment and work. The causes of death are the loss of 
longevity, loss of work and want of appetite. The causes of life are 
longevity, work and form. The cause of bondage is one, viz. work ; 
and work cannot be destroyed until ignorance is dispellei^ and thirst 
after enjoyment is quenched.” By lessons and precepts like these, the 
Lord emancipated Sf4nputra and others from birth, death and 
bondage. 

The Lord said, this was not the first time that he had saved San- 
putra and five hundred of his companions. In one of his former exist- 
ences, he was Xes'i, a powerful horse who crossed over the sea with five 
hundred merchants on bis back, and thereby saved their lives from the 
snares of the female ogres of the Bdkshashidvfpa. Excepting the 
incident of the laughing lamp, the present story is substantially the 
same as that given in the (Bhadrakalpavad4na). 

Story of Uddyi, or KdJea Jiff afej.— When the fame of Buddha for 
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Ilia sanctity spread far and vide, the inhabitants of both sexes 
of Eapilavastu olamorously demanded that he should be invited from 
Bdjagriba to their city. S^uddhodana, to please them, sent a deputation 
to invite him. The deputation consisted of Buddha’s youthful com- 
panion TJdfiyi and his favourite groom Ohhandaka. They were, 
on their arrival at Eaj agriha, converted to the new faith by the 
Lord. The S^akyas who had been raised to divine rank by their merits, 
descended from heaven and urged the Lord to bless their relatives by 
his lectures. 

Following the example of S^ikhi, an elder Buddha, the Lord under- 
took the journey to Eapilavastu on foot. Blessed were the lands 
through which he passed. Health and plenty followed in his train. 
Nature wore a smiling appearance wherever he presented himself. 
Barren fields became fertile, and ruined cities rose into sudden pros- 
perity. Celestial music filled the air. Heavenly flowers were showeredi 
on the road. Gods smeared the roads with unearthly sandal paste. 
His journey resembled a royal progress. It took him fifteen days to 
reach the environs of Eapilavastu. The grove, called Nyagrodhtirama, 
was fitted out for his reception. He was attended by eighteen hundred 
Bhikshus. In the morning this whole army of beggars entered 
the city to collect alms. Eaja S'uddhodana, while on his way to Nya- 
grodhar^a, happened to fall in with some of these bald-headed, half- 
starved, emaciated men. He immediately fell into a melancholy vein of 
thought. “ 0 what a change ! What a great misfortune. My imperial 
son is reduced to the most degraded condition of human life !” Theso 
thoughts were too much for him. Tears trickled down his aged cheeks. 
He ordered his coachman to turn back, and determined never to see 
his wayward boy. The news of the king’s strange conduct reached 
Nyagrodhardma in a short time. Udayi, at the Lord’s bidding, 
passed to the royal presence through the air, showed some miracles, 
praised Buddha in hymns, convinced the king of his son’s great power, 
and induced him to give up his former resolution. 

When the king came to Buddha's residence, Buddha showed him 
many miracles. S^uddhodanafell on his knees before his son. Buddha 
delighted him with an affectionate and interesting conversation. 

“ How was it” asked the Bhikshus “ that S^uddhodona was pur- 
Buaded by Udiyi ?” The Lord’s reply was that in times of yore there 
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was a king, named Brahmadatta, at Y^rdoasi, and a chief of the crow8> 
named Supiitra, was his neighbour. Sup&rs'rd, the wife of the crow-king^ 
was big with child. She longed for princely food. The minister of the 
orow-king was immediately ordered to supply royal dishes. None 
of the eighty thousand of the king’s subjects volunteered to steal 
viands from Brahmadatta’s kitchen. The minister set himself resolutely 
,to meet the queen’s wishes. On the first day he succeeded very 
easily. On the second day, the men employed in the kitchen spread 
a net all round the cook-sheds ; but the cunning crow snatched 
a portion of the food from the cook’s hand as he was carrying it 
to the dining-room. The food also was, on the third day, covered 
with a net. The crow struck at the cook’s nose with his beak ; 
hut the man dexterously managed to catch hold of him. Ho com- 
plained to the king of the injury done by the wretched crow to 
his nose. The crow too gave a true history of his mission. The 
history surprised the king. He admired the zeal and fidelity of the 
crow, and ordered a portion of the royal food to be set apart for the 
erow-queen every day. Buddha was the crow-king ; Yasodhara, the 
queen ; Brahmadatta, S’uddhodana ; and the minister, Udfiyi. 

The story of Eastini Jdiaka was told in answer to the query why 
Mahdprajavati was blind with tears in his absence, {cide Bhadrakalpa 
Avaddna, Story XXXII). 

Story of three Asaras.— The Lord trained many thousands of 
creatures in his faith, by preaching, by precept, and also by working 
miracles. Biih^u, Muchalinda and Sambara, three royal Asuras, 
honoured the Lord with flowers and salutations. They were, they 
said, candidates for the ranks of Arhat. They fell into a deep 
meditation. The Lord smiled at their over anxiety. Beautiful rays of 
variegated colours proceeded from his teeth. These turned round 
him and then disappeared. As'vaki asked the reason of his smiling, 
for he knew Buddha never smiled in vaiu. ‘ These Asuras’ said 
the Lord, ‘ are sure to be in heaven. They will descend from that 
place and worship Jina, and, after some hundred thousands of years, 
become Jinas.’ 

Story of Tos'odhard's S'uddhodana invited the Lord 

with his whole congregation, and gave him a splendid treat. He 
was followed by Qautami, Mahtkprajdvati. Yas'odhara too gave 
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an entertainment. She approaohed her long-lost husband in a most 
bewitching trim. She herself served him with dishes, and displayed 
all those female arts which delude and enslave the sterner sex. But 
her empire over the preacher’s heart hod been lost for ever. She sent 
some choice sweetmeats through her darling child Bahula, who asked foe 
his paternal estates. Buddha said that he could give him an immense 
amount of wealth if he would only enter the Pravrajya. Buddha 
letumed to Nyagrodhar&ma after delivering a long lecture on virtue. 

Why did Yasodhard try to tempt Buddha? In reply to this 
interesting question, the story of Ekas'ringd was by the Lord narrated 
as related in a preceding page. 

Padmdmtl Jdtaka follows next (see page 65). And after that 
Chandra Surya Jdlaka [see page 69j. 

Story of Upyaka called Gangapdla Jdtalea. — S'uddhodana issued a 
proclamation commanding all the S^akyas who had more sons than 
one to send one son each to the hermitage for the service of the Lord. 
Five hundred S^akya boys left their homes, resolved to enter the pra- 
vrajyS. A barber boy, who went to shave the Lord, obtained two 
Dhyfinas from him. The razor was, at the command of the Lord, 
then taken away from his hand, and he obtained two others. The 
S'dkyas gave all their rich dresses to the barber boy. But the 
boy, XJpdli, was then in a different mood. Disclaiming the rich 
gifts, he presented himself before the Lord as a candidate for pra- 
vrajyS. The S^dkyas and Dpdli were made to accept pravrajyd on 
the same day. At the conclusion of the ceremony, the Lord said, 
that Updli should be tho chief of the S'dkya Bhikshus. The S^dkyas 
honored Updli by falling prostrate at his feet. 

The Bhikshus thought it strange that tho proud S^dkyas should 
bring their heads low before a lowborn barber. “ But” said the Lord, 

“ this is not the first time that they have prostrated themselves before 
a lowborn man.” He gave the following story in illustration - 

Two poor boys of Benares gave a few beans enclosed in leaf>pao- 
kets to a Pratyeka Buddha. One of them desired to become a Brdh- 
ma? in his next existence, and the other a Kshatriya. For that act 
of charity, they had what they wished. One was born, Brahmadatta, 
king of Benares ; the other, Upyaka, a Brahman. Upyaka lived 
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for a time in intimate terms with a girl with whom he had fidlea 
in love. She desired to have perfumery and flower wreaths. TJpjfdca 
proceeded to the banks of the Ganges to get alms wherewith to bay 
the needfoL He got a mdsha (a bean). When he was bringing it it 
slipped from his hand, and was lost. He set to And it out. Brahmadatta, 
finding a Brdhman intent on the diligent search of something in the 
scorching meridian sun, sent for him, and asked him what he was about. 
On being told of the loss of the masha the king offered to give him one. 

But,” said XTpyaka, that would make two if I could successfully find 
out my lost bean.” The King offered him a couple of mdshas, but still the 
Brdhman would not give up his painful search. He only sai4 
if he could find his one out, that would certainly add one to sdl that 
the king could give. The king at last consented to give him half 
his possessions, when XTpyaka gave up his search. The king sacrificed 
so much, only because he was disposed to love the Brahman. On one 
occasion, putting his head on the lap of XTpyaka, he fell into a sound sleep. 
XTpyaka, who already possessed half the kingdom through the king’s 
benevolence, now formed a project of obtaining the other half by put* 
ting him to death. But his conscience stung him, and he gave np the foul 
intent. When the king awoke, XTpyaka plainly confessed his treason- 
able purposes, and asked his permission to renounce the world, saying, 
that ambition can never be satisfied. On the departure of XTpyaka, the 
king composed a verse in which he denounced ambition, and q^uoted 
XTpyaka’s conduct in illustration. Gaftgapfila, the king’s barber, hearing 
the g&thd, went over to XTpyaka and became a Bhikshu. He soon 
attained the five experiences. [Fanchabhiju^.] 

The success and good fortune of Gahgdpala induced the king to 
throw himself with his whole court at (Tpyaka’s feet. This Gahgfip&la 
was XTp&li, and the S^dkyas were Brahmadatta’s followers. 

Story of Mahdgovinda . — The .Bhikshus asked the liord why so 
many renounced the world when the Lord himself entered the her- 
mitage ? The Lord gave them a legend of Vipas'yi. PaQchas'ikha, ^ 
the son of a heavenly chorister, illuminating the four quarters of tho . 
globe with the lustre of his brilliant person, descended to whore 
&e Lord was, and begged him to explain the legend of Mah&brahmi* 
The Lord said, king Dis'&mpati had a son named Be^u. His family- 
. priest had a son named Jyotihp^a who, having rilenoed all hk 
20 
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opponents in a controversy, obtained the title of Mahigovinda. By 
the instigation of Mah^govinda six noble Eshatriyas demanded 
from Benu a share of his father’s territories. Be^a was compelled 
to dismember his father’s empire, and cede the six provinces of Kalinga, 
Fattana, Mihes'avati, Yardnasi, Bornka, and Mithil^ to the refractory 
nobles. 

Successful in their ambitious projects, the nobles proceeded to Mah&- 
govinda to ask him what to do next. Govinda turned his face to the 
north, and fell into a deep meditation. Mah&brahmd appeared be- 
fore him in the fulness of his glory, and stood over his head. The saintly 
priest, awed by the divine presence, chanted solemn hymns, and offered 
flowers and incense. The boon that he prayed to obtain was instruc- 
tion how to obtain immortality and perfect beatitude. The great 
truth was revealed. Mahabrahm& uttered the following words and 
disappeared : 

“ Have affection for none ; be merciful to all ; seek solitude ; dis- 
criminate truth from falsehood ; have no dmagandha (raw smell) ; forsake 
the company of women ; and you will obtain immortality.” The 
fimagandhas are : anger, untruth, talkativeness, egotism, envy, cruelty, 
speaking ill of others, and wrath. 

liahtlgovinda, having the great truth revealed to him, continued 
no longer in the wicked course of the world, but with Benu, the six 
Kshatriya chiefs, and thousands of others, entered the blissful state of 
Fravrajyd. Buddha was that Mah%ovinda. 

Story of Bahubuddha. — The Lord said to Ananda there lived 
in a certain Kalpa, Indradhvaja, a Tathtigata and Arhat, in the 
beautiful dty of Indratapana. He explained the Mah& Buddha to 
Mah&dhvaja ; Mah^idhvaja did so to Dhvajottama, Dhvajottama to 
Bhvajaruchira, and so on, till it was imparted to Bahubuddha. Then 
come some verses in praise of Samyak Sam^dhi. 

Bahula'i ccnt'erdoM.— S^uddhodana requested the Lord to take his 
meal at his palace as long as he would be at Kapilavastu. The lord was 
silent. B&hula obtained the five lessons from his father, and renounced the 
world in spite of his mother’s remonstrances. The five lessons are these : 
(1) “ I take refuge with Buddha, I take refuge with Dharma, I take refuge 
vrithSangha ; Buddha is my only protector ; I have none else to look 
after me ; Dharmais my only protector, I have none else to look after me ; 
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Safigha is my only protector, I have none else to look after me, (2) I 
solemnly take a vow of seclusion for life. (3) I will not take anything not 
given me. (4) I will never tread the paths of a wrong-doer. (5) I will 
never tell an untruth. I will fly away from the haunts of pleasure.^' 
Story of Bharmalahdha , — ^When the wicked Mara, discomfited 
and put to route by the Lord, was lamenting over his sad lot, his 
^ daughters, Tantra, Rati and others, tried their wily arts to seduce the 
great ascetic from the path of virtue. But they too shared their 
father^s fate. After this, the Lord set the wheel of his religion in 
motion, and became the great founder of a new creed. The Bhikshus, 
always bent on enquiring after the causes of their Lord^s actions, 
asked him the reason of the discomfiture of the daughters of Mara. 
They were told that there was in the city of Benares a good man 
named Dharmalabdha, who grew rich by enterprising voyages by 
sea. A company of five hundred enterprising youths waited in a de- 
putation on him to request him to show them the way to wealth. He 
received them graciously, but at the same time gave them fully to under- 
stand the dangers and difficulties of sea voyages. He told them that 
he traded with the people of the Rakshasidvipa. The Rakshasis of the 
place were adepts in all sorts of fascinations. Unless one was con- 
fident of rising superior to their temptation, it was not safe to transact 
business with them. One who fell into their snare had no hope of 
seeing the Jambuivipa any more. But still these worshippers of 
mammon persisted. Dharmalabdha set sail with these five hundred mer- 
chants in his company, and a few men-of-war to protect them. But the five 
hundred young men, unable to resist the temptation of sensual enjoyment 
placed before them by the Rakshasis, fell into their snare, and were lost. 
In a few days after their landing at the cannibal island the gross and 
material part of their body formed delicious dishes for the delecta- 
tion of the female ogres. Dharmalabdha alone came back, laden with 
riches. Repeatedly baffled in their attempt to tempt Dharmalabdha, 
the wicked gang of demons held a solemn council. It was determined 
at that meeting that one of their number should go to tempt and 
ruin the innocent man. The chief of the mischievous crew — an incarna- 
tion of deception— undertook to proceed to Benares. Concealed in the 
form of a celestial damsel, and accompanied by an amiable and handsome 
child, she presented herself at the door of Dharmalabdha, demanding 
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admission into his seraglio as his married wife. She was denied access 
by that firm and experienced merchant. Bur Brahmadatta, the king 
of Benares, ignorant of her wiles and impelled by a chivalric feeling, 
not only gave her protection, but took her as his wife. At the dead of 
night the Rakshasi left the royal bed, made a feast of the king, and then 
gorged her appetite with all that fell in her way. She did not even 
spare the elephants. Anarchy prevailed over the whole country. Next 
morning, at a great council, Dharmalabdha was elected king. The 
Rakshasis were the daughters of Mara, and Dharmalabdha was the Lord 
himself* 

Story of a Goatherd . — When the Lord was practising austerities at 
Nairanjana in the burning heat of the meridian sun, a goatherd planted 
a pipal tree by his side to relieve him. In a short time it grew into a 
gigantic size, overshadowing an extensive tract of land. The goatherd 
saw with delight the sudden growth of his tree. lor the cheerfulness of 
his heart, the source of all human bliss, the goatherd was, after his death, 
translated to the region of the gods of the class thirty-three. He came 
down from that high position to dedicate the tree to the Lord, who 
with silence accepted tlie olfering. 

Story of the hordes Progress from Uruvilvd . — From Nairanjana the 
Lord went to Kshirika, and thence proceeded to a small hamlet named 
Iljjvala. There he remained for 4-9 days without touching human food. 
On the fiftieth day a small quantity of ghi and honey was offered to him 
by a merchant named Trapushabhallika.t The Lord gave a few of his 
hairs, the pairings of his nails, and a few pieces of stones brought from a 
great distance by his miraculous power, to the merchant and his com- 
panions. The merchant established a stupa over these nails at a place 
named Baluka, over the hairs at Keshasthali, and over the stones at S^ilu. 
Indra gave the Lord a myrobalan. After eating the kernel, the Lord 
threw the stone on the ground. Instantly from that stone grew forth a 
tree of gigantic dimensions. This is the first time that the Lord^s 
Riddhi or miraculous power was displayed. Then for six long years 

♦ This is the third version of the story told on page 97. The second version appears 
on p. 149. 

t In the Lalitu- VUtara, chajder XXIV, there are two merchants named Trapuiha 
and Jihallika. 



the Lord prootised severe penances at UmrilTi. At this time a pious 
man brought a S'o^apanshnkala* before the Lord, and offered it to him 
on the express condition that he should not eat it until he brought his 
austerities to a successful termination. The offerer -was translated 
to the region of the thirty-three gods. When the lord wanted to 
partake of the fruit, he needed water to wash his hands and feet Indra 
excavated a river with his nails. The river is still called Fa^ikh&tfu 
When the lord wanted a vessel to wash the fruit, four great celestial 
kings offered him four stone vases. In one he washed the S'o^ap&nsukula ; 
in the second he purified it; the third he miraculously threw at 
Trapushbhallika’s dwelling in the Gdndh^ra country. In the fourth he 
ate. These four stone vases were afterwards consecrated by men. 
The Lord then bathed in the stream of Ffinikh&ta. He then wished to 
cross it. The Devaputra Hakubha, who lived in a large shady tree 
named Eakubha, ferried him over to the other side of the river. There 
he eat under the pipal tree planted by the goatherd. There for the. 
first time did the thought of preaching the true religion cross his mind. 
He should not, he thought, keep to himself, the truth, so subtle, so 
brilliant, so grand, and calculated to improve the condition of mankind 
so greatly. Mah&hrahm^ and other gods at the same time came down 
from the regions celestial, to confirm him in his resolution. He felt in 
him a strength produced by previous meditation and by an irreproachable 
character. He thought there were only five men of respectable antece- 
dents who may receive the doctrines to be preached by him. They 
were at Benares. He directed his steps, accordingly, towards that holy 
dty. His route lay through Gay^, Nah^, Buudadvira, Lohitavastuka, 
Oandhapura and S^athipura. The last place was situated on the 
banks of the Ganges. In the form of a goose the Lord flew over 
the river, and reached the deer park at Y^rdnasi. On his way from 
Gay& to Ydrdnasi, he was entertained by Sudarsana and Eama^ddn, 
two Nigardjas, and Gaudha and Bundha, two Yakshas. He had much 
talk with Nadi and IJpaka. In these conversations he dedaied in 
unmistakable terms his own prophetsbip, and spoke in high terms 
of his great mission on earth. He claimed honors, superior to those 
of Brahmachdiis, Jinas and Arhats, and gave out that he derived evea^- 
doctrine of his creed by mspiration.t 

* A kind of plnm. 

fThis stoiy of the Lord’s last days at Univilvi and his progress to BeasresdiffeM 



At Benares, the five yoaths of respeotable anteoedents, who were 
hia first companions, were converted. They became Bhikshus. There 
were, they were told, two ends which a Bhiksha should always 
keep in view. There should be no ignorant hankering after external 
enjoyments which were mere delusions, and also there should be 
no blind faith in the existence of a soul as the source of suffer- 
ing and distress. To attain these two ends it is necessary to meditate 
on the four Aryasatyas ‘ or noble truths.’ These were that there were 
suffering, combination of sufferings, an annihilation of suffering, and a 
Fratipat or belief which leads to the end of all sufferings. Union with 
enemies and separation from friends &o., are sufferings. Social instincts, 
ambition, love, &o., are the combinations of different sufferings. The 
annihilation of these feelings constitutes the annihilation of suffering. 
The belief or Fratipat has eight subordinate parts : 1, true insight, 2, true 
resolve, 3, true speech, 4, true end of Karma, 5, pure living, 6, true 
exercise, 7, true recollection, and 8, true meditation. The sufferings and 
their combinations are to be shuned by all possible means, while their 
annihilation is to be sought with eagerness. These noble truths were 
twelve times thought over and mastered by the Lord. 

External qualities, feelings of consciousness, beliefs and impres- 
sions . — Are these Atma ? The external qualities are not Atm&, for they 
produce misery, and do not tend towards the attainments of the highest 
bliss, the goal of human desires. For the same considerations neither 
feeling, nor consciousness, nor the others can be regarded as Atmd. 
Candidates for Pravrajyd should learn very carefully that the external 
qualities, feelings, consciousness, beliefs or impressions, either external or 
internal, subtle or gross, good or bad, past, present or future — these 
are neither one’s own self, nor are belonging to him. Misery and 
melancholy have their root in these, therefore men should try to disdain 
them. They are transitory, subject to birth and death, therefore the 
sooner these are discarded the better it is for the hermit. 

Siory of Ajfiatakaui!!4ilya. — Ajnatakaun^ilya thought over these 
noble truths for three times, and his eyes were opened. He was in 
one of his former existences a potter who cured a Fratyeka Buddha 
‘from a bilious disorder, and obtained from him the boon that he should 
be the first man to receive Ibie religion of Sugata. 

in numv respects from what occurs in the Lolita, Viftara,, and seems to be a very cormpt 
Tersion. See my BuMha Qayd, pp. 45 £ 
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Ajnatakaan^ilya was, in another existence, a merchant relieved 
the amiable and virtuous king of Kos'ala, who, to avoid bloodshed in 
a war with the king of Sds'i, had abdicated his kingdom, and gone into a 
voluntary exile. While roaming in the DakshiySpatba, he happened 
to see a shipwrecked merchant who was on his way to the king of Xos'ala, 
on whose munificence he counted for repairing bis fallen fortunes. 
Little did the poor man know that he was addressing the very king of 
Kos'ala whose fortunes were now no better than his own. The king 
instantly disabused him, gave him an account of his ownmisfortunes, and 
expressed his sorrow that he could no longer be useful to a man in distress. 
The poor merchant, disappointed at the last resort which hope had point- 
ed out to him, fell into a swoon, and remained insensible for a long time. 

But a glimpse of hope now shot through the heart of the good 
king. He remembered that a price had been set on bis head ; so 
he persuaded the distressed gentleman, now recovering from the effect 
of the swoon, to take him alive tu the king of Benares. This spirit of 
self-sacrifice surprised the king of Kas'i, who now repented of what he 
had done, and not only gave the merchant a large sum of money, but 
reinstated the king on his throne. 

Story of Five Disciples. BJmlravargiya Jataka . — The Bhikshus 
enquired how it was that the five men of respectable antecedents, who 
were the followers of Tirthikas, and were therefore ill-disposed to the 
Lord’s creed, were so easily converted ? It was an indication of very 
great sagacity in the Lord that he made them his staunchest adherents 
first of all. In one of their previous existences they were cast into the 
sea together with the Lord, who was the captain of the merchantman. 
They were all fioating on the raging surge without the faintest hope 
of being wafted to firm land. On a sadden they found the captain 
whom they all implored to save them. Equally distressed with the 
rest, the captain happened to remember an old saying, that the sea 
never drowns a corpse. He instantly commanded them to lay fast 
hold of him, which they did. He drew out a knife and plunged it in 
his breast. With his dead body they all were thrown upon the shore. 

Stories of wicked kings . — There was, once on a time, a king 
named Ktilabha, reigning at Benares. Walking about in bis pleasure^ 
garden in the company of the ladies of his zenana, he fell into a pro- 
Ibund sleep under a tree. In the meanwhile a Ijlishi from the TTttwa* 
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kora came to the garden, and began to deliver a lecture to the ladies. 
The king, when be left his bed, was greatly enraged at the conduct 
of the uncouth stranger who had violated the sanctity of his female 
quarters. He asked the ^ishi who he was. The Rishi declared 
himself to he a Eshantivadi, one who pardons all injuries, where* 
upon the king drew his sword and out off one of the ^hi’s fingers. 
The IJishi remained unmoved ; the king out a second finger, and then 
a third. Gradually his body was out to pieces ; but he could not be 
made to show any signs of distress. Milk only issued forth from the 
wounds and no blood. The l]tishi was Buddha in a former life. 

King Aquna of Hastin^ura was in the habit of killing those 
holy men who were unable to satisfy him by answers to the questions 
put to them by him. He put to death Gautama, a most amiable old 
Rishi, only for failing to answer one of his questions. 

Nfdikela was the king of Dantapura in Kalinga, who offered to some 
Bishis for their repast a basketful of wild thorny berries called s'vanakha 
( Flaemrtea cotaphraeta) , and forbad them to laugh on pain of death. 

Da:9daki was another of the wicked kings. He reigned at Gobar- 
dhana in the Dakshin%atha. Yatsa, a disciple of Kas'yapa, who came 
for a change from the Himalayan regions (for he was suffering from 
consumption) to Dandaki’s city, was buried under a heap of dust by that 
wicked monarch. He was, however, rescued by a virtuous minister of 
the king. On the seventh day after his rescue Yatsa died, and im- 
mediately after his death, there was a great conflagration which 
converted the whole city into a heap of ruins. The king perished with 
all his wicked followers, the rescuer of Yatsa alone escaping for the 
timely information afforded to him by the Bishi. 

Another disciple of Eds'yapa, Sarabhanga by name, obtained great 
merit by his austerities and his prowess. He was present at a great 
sacrifice held at a place between the Ganges and the Yamuni. Ninety- 
eight thousands of Bishis, three kings of Hastina and Dantapura {viz. 
ITdyaka, Ashtamaka, Bbbsaratha), and Indra, along with many gods, 
honored the sacrifice by their presence. Before this assembled multitude 
of gods and men Sarabhanga revealed the terrible fate that bad befallen 
these four wicked kings who dishonored the venerable sages. Dandakf, 
he said, was hurled headlong into the abyss of a hell named Kukkura ; 
Aijjuna, with head downwards, was placed upon the stake, Ntilikela lived 
on all that was loathsome ; and Etdabha was drowned ip the hell Abiohi. 
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Buddha in one of his previous existences was Svarabhanga, there- 
fore he preached to all. 

Notable conversions , — During his short sojourn in the Mrigad&va, 
the great preacher converted 30 kings and Purna, a young Brfihma^ 
of Dronavastu in the Kos'ala country. On his way from TJruvilvS he 
also converted 700 Eishis with matted hairs. 

When he was at TJruvilvd, Rajd VimbisSra desired to see him, and 
"instantly heard of the saint’s sudden appearance in the Shashtivanaofhis 
own capital Efijagriha. The Lord preached the truth to him, and showed 
him the way to Nirvana. The reason of showing this extraordinary 
favour to the king was, that in one of his previous existences he was the 
Lord’s playmate. His name then was Arindama, and that of the Lord 
S'renya. He was king while S'renya was a hermit. In that existence 
too the Lord, after 84,000 years of separation, had remembered his old 
friend, and brought him to a hermit’s life. 

M. Em. Senart has an edition of this work now in the press. 
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No. B. 28. 

MANICHirpA AV ADANA. 

SubBtance, paper, 12 x 36. Folia, 50. Lines on a pa^e, 6. Extent 
in s'lokas, 1800. Character, Newdri. Date, ? Appearance, old. Prose 
and verse. Incorrect. 

Story of Manicbuda, a pious king of Suketa, who had given his 
own body to a demon. It was related by the Lord himself when dwell* 
ing in the Jeta Grove of S'rdvasti. The lord having exhibited some 
miracles, the audience greatly wondered, and enquired how he had 
acquired the power of working miracles. Thereupon he narrated many 
stories of miracles effected iu his former existences, and then said : 
Brahmadatta, king of Suketa, had a son born unto him, who had on his 
head at the time of birth a crown more refulgent than the sun, and 
drops of moisture falling from it converted a mass of iron into gold. 
On account of these miraculous events the child was named Map.iohuda, 
alias Eatnaohuda. When Manichuda succeeded his father, he caused 
many alms-houses to be established, and ruled the country with great 
energy and justice. He had an elephant named Bhadragrivi and a horse 
named Ajuneya, each of which could travel 400 miles a day. At the 
time there lived, in a cave in the Himalaya, a sage named Bbavabhdti. 
The sage once found a beautiful damsel seated on a lotus in a tank. He 
named her Fadm^vati, and brought her up in his hermitage. When she 
was grown up, he made her over to Manichuda, who married her, and had 
by her a son named Fadmottara. The king once celebrated the great rite 
of Nigada Mah^yajna, and in course of it was asked by a uerce demon to 
give him some human blood for food. Bather than disappoint a beggar 
on such an occasion, and at the same time unwilling to shed human 
blood, he ripped open his own neck, and gave the blood flowing there- 
from. The demon next asked for some meat, and the king gave 
his own body. Greatly pleased by this extraordinary munifloenoe, 
the demon, who was no other than Indra in that shape, assumed his own 
shape, and offered him universal sovereignty, long life, or whatever else 
he wanted. Manichuda wished to be a Buddha, so that be may be able to 
effect the salvation of mankind. The boon was granted. On the 
conclusion of the rite, the king gave away to the Brdhma^s by way 
of aliuH his precious horse and elephant, as well as his wife and son. 
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A neighbouring king, named Dusprasava, demanded the elephant, 
and threatened war unless his request was complied with. Bather 
than fight and bring on carnage, the king bought back the elephant, 
and gave it to Dusprasava. At this moment four Pratyeka Buddhas 
seized Manichuda, and carried him away to the top of the Himalaya, 
where they left him. The minister of Manichuda ransomed the prince, 
and placed him on the throne. The queen was ransomed, and brought 
back home, and the Dusprasava was overpowered in battle. Thereupon 
Dusprasava sent five BrShmans to buy of Manichuda the crown which 
was on his head. The king immediately split open his head, and gave 
the jewel ; but by a miracle his head was reunited, and a new jewel of 
even greater magnificence sprung on it. ** This Manichuda^^ said the 
Lord, “ was myself in a former birth, and on account of my munificence 
I am now able to work miracles.’’ Asked what had Manichuda done 
to attain the jewel, the Lord said, in a preceding birth Manichuda was 
the son of Aruna, a king who had erected a jewelled stupa on the 
remains of Buddha Slkhi, and the son had placed on it his own crown, 
and decorated it with a jewelled parasol. 
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No. B 4. 

MAHA-STTAVATI. 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 12*6 x 3*6. Folia, 186 to 192. Lines 
on a page, 5. Extent in slokas, 42. Character, Newdri. Date, 941, New&ri. 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A charm for warding off evils likely to result from adverse planets, 
ferocious animals, and venomous insects. 

It is said that on one occasion when Buddha was sojourning on the 
hank of a tank near a cremation ground at Rajdgriha, his son R&hula 
appeared before him, and complained of the sufferings to which he was 
subjected by adverse planets, ferocious animals, venomous insects, and 
diseases, and prayed for relief. Thereupon the Lord imparted to him a 
charm which, when heard, or recited, or borne on the person as an amulet, 
was calculated to keep such evils a hundred thousand miles away from 
one so protected. The charm begins with the words “ angd kalingd bhanga 
mrangd mudra4aranga^^ &c. This work, along with four others, 
m., Mahfi-pratisara, Maha-sahasra-pramardini, Maha-mayuri, and Mahd- 
raksha-mantr^nus^rini, bears the common name of Pahcharakshd^ or 
the “ five protectors.’’ 

The first page of each of the five works has on its middle a vignette ; 
that on the Maha-sitavati, represents a green-coloured goddess with 
three heads and six hands, seated on two Gariubis. Of the heads one 
is yellow, one red, and one of the colour of the Uody. 
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Bndi ^innwr trait: it ^ i<4n1 mr w^li- 
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No. B 4. 

MAHA-RAKSHA'.MANTEA'NUSA'RINL 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 12 6 x 3*6. Folia, 1G9 to 1185. Lines 
on a page, 5. Extent in s'lokas, 108. Character, Newari. Date, 944, Newaii. 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A charm for keeping off diseases. It was imparted by the Lord 
when he was dwelling in the Bamboo grove near the town of Vais all. 
Ananda, who was in his company, was directed to go and recite it in 
the city of Vais'dli, and it brought untold blessings on that city. The 
charm begins with the words, msarata (6 times repeated) Buddha 
lokmukampaka ajmpayati^ sarvahuddhdnumatina sarva-pratyeka-bud* 
dhanumatina!^ &o. 

The goddess represented in this codex is four-headed and ten- 
handed, and seated on two peacocks. The colour of the goddess is red, 
but her heads are successively white, red, blue and yellow. 
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No. B. 4. 

MAHA-SAHASRA-PEAMARDINI. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12 x 3-J. Folia, 43 to 93. ISnes on a 
page, 5. Extent in s'lokas, 718. Character, Newaii. Date 944, Newdri. 
Prose and verse. Appeai’ance, old. Incorrect. 

A collection of mantras and rituals for overcoming the evils which 
wicked spirits cause to mankind. 

The work opens, in common with the other four works with 
which it is associated, in the usual style of the Mah^iydna Sutras, 
with the words *‘thus has it been heard by me,”, and claims to 
be a work of that class. It is said that when the Lord was 
dwelling in the grove of Prabhasavana, on the Gridhrakuta hill, 
in Eajagriha, in the company of thirteen hundred and fifty fol- 
lowers, he perceived, by his transcendental knowledge, that the town of 
Vais'ali was then under great tribulation. Earthquakes, cyclones, pro- 
longed cloudiness emersing everything into impermiable gloom, and 
the evil eye of Saturn were rendering everything desolate there. At 
this juncture all the principal gods^ headed by Brahma and Indra, 
appeared before the Lord, and prayed that the knowledge of the Maha- 
sahasra-pramardini mantra may be revealed to them. Thereupon the 
Lord enquired what mantras they knew to overcome supernatural evils ? 
The great king Vais'ravana said, ‘‘ when men are afflicted by Takshas, 
they laugh, run about, talk wildly, get angry, tremble, knock about, 
<§rc., and for it this is my mantra.” The words of the mantra are siddhe 
Busiddhe sattve ave arane bale tambhe stambhe jatile akhane sukhane kha^ 
khane kharate kharange halipingale timingale timingilini mangale siddhyan^ 
tu mantra padd svaha^ mama saparivarasya sattvmdncha BvaBtyastu^ 
vai^ravamsya maharajasya mmnd balenais'varyddhipatyena cha svaha* 
It means “ may such and such (evils, naming them) be overcome by the 
the name, might, majesty and supremacy of the great king Yais'ra- 
vajaa.” Similarly the great king Dhfitar^htra gave his mantra for 
overcoming Gandharvas, the great king Yirudhaka his charm for over- 
coming KusmS^ida Preta, and the great king yirupaksha his charm for 
overcoming Nagagfihas. Thereupon the Lord, with the voice of a lion, 
declared before the audience : I am possessed of the ten great powers j 
I possess ^ four great secrets. By me alone was M&ra overcome with 
his mighty army.” He then recited the great mantra, the secret for over- 
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%- 

coming endless thousands of evils'^ : — Mah(kdha>Bra»pramardini-BandhL 
It runs thus ; dHtxnga-lchcidoo-vatc balanirghonhe niire suravate vojTctsufM 
vajragame vajradhare sushthe janibhe dndhasaraviraje vighare vairdgfa^ 
prapte amr^e aranodharmayiikte diH% vighushte svdhd, svaetyastu m^ma 
aarvasattvdndncha tathdgatasija ndmnd balenaWmryddhipateMcha stdhd. 

On hearing this all the wicked spirits of the earth dispersed far and 
wide ; and the lord appointed some of the leading gods guardians of the 
different quarters of the universe, each of the guardians undertaking to 
keep the peace by an appropriate mantra which he recited. After this the 
Lord, out of mercy for the Lichchhavis of Vais ali repaired to them, 
and blessed them, removing all their troubles by the great mantra 
which he had recited. 

The remainder of the work describes the different symptoms 
which manifest themselves when a person is afflicted by particular 
wicked spirits, and the rituals which should be observed when the 
great mantra is to be recited, or worn on the person ; the details 
varying under different circumstances. The Rev. S. Beal, in bis Bud- 
dhist Tripithaka, notices a Chinese work named Sheou-hu-ta-tsien-kwo- 
t’u-king or the Mahfedhasra Mandala Sutra, which, 1 believe, is the 
same with the work here described. It was translated by Shi-hu 
during the Sung dynasty (Circa 960 to 1278), and is said to contain 
Dharanis. 

The vignette in this case represents a fierce goddess with exposed 
teeth and blue colour, seated on two crouching men of a yellow colour. 
The heads are successively white, blue, red and yellow. 
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No. B. 4. 

MAHA-PRATISARA'-KALPA. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12^^ X inches. Folia, 1 to 42, Lines on a 
page, 6. Extent in s’lokas, 588. Character, Newari. Date, 944, Newari. 
Appearance, old. Incorrect. 

A oharm for destroying sin, disease, and all diflBoulties. 

It was revealed by the Lord when he was dwelling under a kalpa tree 
near a tank on the crest of the Mahavajra Meru mountain. It runs thus : 
Ommpula-garhhe vipula^vinn^le mrnala^garbhe vipula-vimala-vimala-garbhe 
iDimale jaya-garbhe ^ajrajvala-garbhe gatigahane gagnna-^vis'odhane sarva^ 
pipa^ViB^o^dhane. Om gunavati gagana-viharini gagana'-viharini gaga^^ 
rini gagarini girini girini guhhari gardliabliari gamari gahari gaha gaha 
gargari gargari gagari gagari gahhari gahhari gabhi gabhi gahi gahi 
gamani gamani gara gara gnha guha guru guru guruvichale muchale Bumu- 
chale Bvdhd. The meaning of most of these words is unintellegible, but* 
the sentences formed by them are said to be most effectual in overcoming 
evils of eveiy kind. In illustration of their supreme power, several stories 
are recited. In one case a person, bitten by a cobra, was saved from im- 
pending death by reciting it. Brahmadatta, after bathing in the Ganges, 
put the charm on his head, and thereby overcame a powerful king with 
whom he was engaged in war. A Brahman, suffering from leprosy, put it 
on his neck and was immediately cured. On his death he was carried 
away by the messengers of Yama to the dreadful hell called Abichi. 
On his appearance there all the instruments of torture lost their power, 
and the dwellers of hell were restored to felicity. Yama was there- 
upon obliged to remove him from this place of confinement. A ship was 
once assailed- by sea-monsters, fearful storms, thunder and light- 
ning, and was on the point of being engulphed into the sea, when one of 
the passengers wrote the mantra on a piece of paper, and stuck the paper 
on the top of the mast. Thereupon all commotions subsided, and the 
ship safely reached its destination. A malefactor was sent to the 
place of execution ; he put the charm on his head, and the instruments 
of the executioners could no longer hurt him ; and he was allowed to 
go away. After these illustrations come the rituals for consecrating the 
charm for putting it on, and then the praises thereof. The name of 
this work does not occur in the Hev, S. BeaUs Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripithaka. 
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The vignette on the first page of this codex represents a goddess with 
four heads and eight hands, and seated on two lions. The body of the 
goddess and that of the lions are white, but the heads of the goddess are 
successively green, white, red and yellow. 
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No. B 2. 

MADHYA :\I AK A- VRITTI. 

Suhstaiico, Nepalese yellow pai^er, 16 x 4 inches. Folia, 201. Lines, 7 
on a page. Extent in slokas, 3,200. Character, Newdri. Date, ? Prose 
and verse. Old. Correct. 

A commentary on a work called Yhaija SiHra, By Chandrakirti 
Acharya. The text is not forthcoming, nor has it been noticed by M. 
Biirnouf, nor in the Chinise Trijiithaka ; but initial words and sometimes 
entire stanzas occur in the commentary. Though the name of the text is 
Tinaya or discipline,^^ to judge from the commentary, the work is 
throughout metaphysical, and describes the rationale or philosophy 
of mental phenomena. The commentary is divided, probably in ac- 
cordance with the text, into 27 chapters. Contexts : I. On 
cognition of external objects. II, Perception of motion. III. The 
nature of the organs of sense. IV. Shape and colour. V. Animated 
beings. VI. Attraction and the attracted. VII. Consciousness. VUI. 
Cause of consciousness. IX. Conditions i^recedent of consciousness. 
X. Relation between cause and efEect, or of fire and fuel. XI. 
Existence, or of those who suffer birth, pain, pleasure and death. XII. 
Pain, what is it ? XIII. Residual impressions.^ XIV. Relation bc- 
22 
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tween agents, organs and objects, as the seer, the seeing and the object 
seen ; the hearer, the hearing and the object heard, &o. XV. Nature o£ 
disposition. XVI. The free and the bound. XVII. Deserts, their 
cause and effect. XVIII. Enquiry into what is self. XIX. Times past, 
present and future, their relations. XX. Subsidiary causes of fruition. 
XXI. Thought, its origin and cessation. XXII. Existence of Tathagata. 
XXIII. Origin of love, enmity and delusion in relation to good and 
evil. XXIV. Aryasatya or afflictions. XXV. Pinal emancipation. 
XXVI. Five instruments of knowledge, consciousness. XXVII. Right 
and wrong consciousness. 

The author of the work is a Sunyavadi or Nihilist, who does not 
admit the material existence of anything, and the object of the work is 
to prove that nothing exists. The way in which he works out his theory 
will be illustrated by the following extract. The subject being vision, an 
antagonist is supposed to remark : (Text) “ vision, audition, smell, taste, 
touch and mind are the organs, and the objects of these six are what are to be 
seen &c," (Commentary.) “ Hence it follows that vision &c., are natural 
powers. But vision cannot be a power. If you say to see is vision and 
it is the eye, and colour may be described as its object." (It is not so.) 
(Text) The eye docs not perceive the truth of its own self ; and how can 
that which cannot see its own self perceive others ?” (Commentary.) 

Thus the eye does not see its own self, for to do so would be an impossible 
function. (If you say) Though the eye does not perceive itself, still it 
beholds others like fire, i. e., even as fire bums the substance of others and 
yet not its own, so the eye sees others though not itself j it would not be 
consistent." (Text) " Because the example of fire is insuffleient to establish 
vision." (Commentary.) ‘'The example of fire which you have adduced 
is not ‘sufficient^ i. e., it is not apposite and not applicable, because" 
(Text) “ the eye-possessing (is applicable to) what has been said about 
going, gone, and not-gone." (Commentary.) “ That which exists with an 
eye is eye-possessing. The example of fire which you have adduced 
to establish the eye, has been condemned along with the possessor of 
the eye. How so ? By the words ‘ going, gone and not gone.' Thus, 
that which is gone cannot go, the not-going cannot go, nor can the 
going go, and so the fire does not burn the burnt, nor does it bum the 
uuburnt, and these are parallel passages. Thus, as the gone, the not-gone 
or the going, does not go, so the seen does not see, nor the unseen see. 
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and the seeing, which is neither seen nor not'Seen, does not see. This is 
what is said. Even as the gone does not go, so, it is said, the burnt 
dees not burn, and this is what is meant. And since the example of the 
fire is condemned by the example of going, gone and not-gone, the 
example of fire cannot be of avail to establish the position about the 
eye ; and hence the conclusion is that the eye does not see others as it 
does not see itself.” 
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No. B 4, 

MAH^KA'LA TANTRA. 

Sabstance, paper, 10" x 2^." Folia, 74. Lines, 5 on a page. Extent 
in i^lokas, 400. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. Date, Newari Sam vat, 
923. Prose. Incon-ect. 

A treatise on mystic rites. Anonymous. Contents: Origin of the word 
Mabaldlla. Fire altars. Mantras for two-handed divinities. Mantras for 
killing, dementing, stupifying, and subjugating persons. Rules for tlie 
lustration called Vajrabhisheka. Ditto for bathing images of gods. 
Praise of the Mantra of Devi. Rules for worshipping Mahakala. Ado- 
ration of particular Devis for the attainment of special objects. Persons 
who have attained perfection in the above forms of worship. Attainment 
of transcendental powers by rites performed on corpses. Rites for win- 
ning others* affection. Ditto for causing obstruction in others^ affairs. 
Ditto for causing stupefaction. Ditto for causing death. Ditto for 



preventing rain. Ditto for pacifying Saturn when irate. Ditto for 
removing all disturbances. Ditto for managing kingdoms. 

There is a Hindu Tantra of this name^ and the contents are closely 
similar, but it is a distinct work. 
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No. B 4. 

MAHAMitYTjRr. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12 1 X 3i inches. Folia, 74. Lines on a page, 
6. Extent in ^lokas, 1030. Character, Newm. Date, 944 Newari. Appearance, 
old. Incorrect. 

A collection of mantras for neutralising the effect of snake-poison. 

When the Lord was in the Jeta grove at S> ravasti, Ananda reported 
that a Bhikshu had been bitten by a black serpent, and was on the point 
of dying, and thereupon the Lord revealed the mantras. They are all 
of the same character, full of repetitions, and unintelligeble words. One 
of them runs thus : — Idl vidi hidi hidi x^idlni mede do deinbd dde iid4^ 
ghade durghade hirini chatmli hurivegddl vegadi pasiqnsachlni aponini 
svdAa. — Another begins with the word A?# repeated 36 times, then putu 9 
times, then, ndgalelehe &c. The mantras are said to have been originally 
known to a king of peacocks who dwelt on the southern scarp of the 
Himalaya, and thence their name ^ Mayuri^ or relating to a peacock. 
Peacocks are well-known to destroy small snakes, but I have never heard 
of their attacking cobras. In the Rev. Mr. BeaFs Catalogue of the 
Chinese Tripithaka, this work occurs under two names, viz,, Fo-mon-ta- 
kong tsio-ming-wong king, and Siik-tung-Fo-muk-to-kon-tsio-ming- 
wang-king, with the Sanskrit name ^ Maha Mayuri-vidya-radjni-dharani.’ 
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No. B 4. 

MABICHl NifMA DHABANl. 

Substance, paper, 7J x 3 inches. Folia, 2. Lines on a page, 5. Extent 
in i^lokas, 60. Appearance, old. Character, Newari. Prose. Incorrect. 

A charm for self-preservation. It was imparted when the Lord was 
at the Jeta grove in S^ravasti. In the course of one of his lectures ho 
said, There is a goddess who travels before the sun and the moon ; she 
is invisible, indestructible, incomprehensible, intractible, unblamable, 
and unassailable by weapons. Her name is Marichi (darkness-destroyer). 
Whoever hears her name becomes possessed of her qualities, and this is 
her mantra.^** The mantra begins with the words . — Om jordkramasif 
prakra^naai, udayamasiy vairamasiy^ &c. The Chinese verson of this work 
bears the name of Fo-shwo-Ma-li-chi-tica-to-lo-li-catan-king, which means 
^ Buddha recites the Dharani of Marichi Devi, and extends to two pages. 
In this work we find an attempt made to render tJsha or the Dawn of 
the Hindus subservient to Buddhist worship. 
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No. B 39. 

PARAMARTHANAMA-SA?fGlTI. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 7^ x 3 inches. Folia, 72. Lines, 6 on a 
page. Extent in 41okas, 100. Character, Newaii. Appearance, fresh. 
Date, ? Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A hymn in praise of Buddha^ each letter of the alphabet forming 
a distinct epithet, and implying an attribute of the sage. It is said to 
have been imparted by Buddha himself at the request of certain Bodhi- 
sattvas headed by Vajradhara. This style of stringing together epithets 
to form names is common both to the Hindus and the Buddhists, and is 
not unknown to the Arabs, who have similar works. One of their works 
is named the Handsome names of God," 

Annexed to the codex there are eight other hymns ; (1) to Manjusri, 
in eight stanzas; (2) to V^isvara; (3) to Buddha as Dasabala; (4) 
to Avalokitesvara by Chandrakanta, a Bhikshuni ; (5) to Sfakya by 
Yasodhard ; (6) in praise of the personal beauty of Avalokitesvara ; (7) 
to Avalokitesvara, by Charapati ; and (8) in praise of SaAgha. 
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No. B 4. 

PARNAS'AVARmAMA-DHARANl. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 7x3 inches. Folia, 2. Lines, 5 on a page. 
Extent in 41okas, 12. Character, Newari. Date, ? A 2 >pearance, old. 
Prose. Incorrect. 

A charm hearing the name of Aiya Parnasavari, a demi-goddess or 
she-demon who is said to dress herself in leaves. It is full of mystic and 
cabalistic terms, and is believed, if worn on the person, to protect 
one from all evils and accidents. If begins with the words 0/fi amriia 
amriia amrita*bTiava amrita-hhava amrila-mnihham^ and ends with Omi 
Pisachi parnasavari liriTi hah hiuu phat piiachi svdhii. 
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*nf^ q5Tf»rf^*niT ^ ^ qrPq* 

^rqr ^ ^f^rwrfwqcT ^ qr^i ^ 

I ^sfiqrtfiir ^rPiiwr: i iT^^»r 

^fjjR'q’hr 1 qpi: qfVfnfqfvTnnaq^: i 

gw qftqpf giq i 

End. 4^ ftrofw 'TOwPe yi\i w: 9 i 

Colophon. qiunq^»iqT.1 ifm wfw 1 
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Nos. A 1 to A 4. 

PRAJNA-PARAMITA, S'ATASAHASRIKA. 

No. A 1. (volume I.) Substance, Nepalese paper o£ a yellow colour, 
pasted double, 9^ x 6 inches. Folia, 467. Lines on a page, 11. Extent in 
i^lokas, 26,968. Character, Newari. Date, N. E. 923. Appearance, old. 
Prose. Generally correct. 

No A 2. (volume II.) Substance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, 
pasted double, 20^ x 6 inches. Folia, 511. Lines on a page, 10 — 12. Extent 
in ^lokas, 35,259. Character, Newari. Date, N. E. 924. Appearance, old. 
Prose. Generally correct. 

A 3. (volume III.) Substance, Nepalese paper of a yellow colour, pasted 
double, 21x6 inches. Folia, 499. Lines on a page, 10. Extent in ilokas, 
24,800. Character, Newari. Date, N. E. 924. Appearance, old. Prose. 
Incorrect. 

No. A 3j. (a second copy of volume III.) Substance, Nepalese paper 
of a yellow colour, 14^ x 4. Folia, 623. Lines on a page, 9 to 11. 
Extent, 24,800. Character, Newari. Date, N. E. 871. Appearance, old. 
Prose. Generally correct. 

No. A 4. (volume IV.) Substance, country-made yellow paper, 21 X 6 
inches. Folia, 534. Lines on a page, 10. Extent in slokas, 26,650. Character, 
Newari. Date, 920, Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

The generic name Prajnd-paramiid or ^^transcendental knowledge" 
includes live different works. The first of which is said to comprise matter 
sufficient to make up one hundred and twenty-live thousand octosyllabic 
verses. The second contains one hundred thousand similar verses ; the 
third, twenty-five thousand verses ; the fourth, ten thousand vei'ses ; and 
the fifth, eight thousand verses. Of these, the Asiatic Society’s Library 
contains the 2nd, the 3rd, and the 5th. All these are in prose, and, roughly 
speaking, the extents traditionally assigned to them are nearly correct. 
The work under notice is the second ; it is generally known under the 
name of SfaiasdhaHrlkdf or the recension of a hundred thousand verses. 
By my calculation of 132 letters to the sloka, tlie actual extent is 113,677 
slokas. The specific name of the work is liuMa hhagavaiU It comprises 
72 chapters or ParicarlaSy divided into four parts or It 

is preeminently a work of the Mahayaua class, and its mam topic 

23 
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is the doctrine of Smyavada or the evolution of the universe from 
vacuity or nihility. This topic is developed in the form of discourses 
in which Buddha himself is the chief expounder ; but some of his 
principle disciples also appear as teachers. In the course of the discus- 
sions, all topics of metaphysics which had engaged the attention of the 
Buddhists and the Hindus are expounded at length, adverse systems are 
refuted, and everything is made to accord with the doctrine of nihility. 
The system of Hinayana is especially noticed, and refuted repeatedly. 
True Buddhism is declared to be founded on the theory of nihility, and 
the attainment of the highest perfection is made to depend on the perfor- 
mance of meditations of which the object should be sitnyatd or nihility. 
The meditations enjoined are the same which are described in the Sdilkhya 
Sutra of Kapila, and in the Yoga Sutra of Patanjali, and most of the 
technical terms used are evidently borrowed from the Hindu systems. All 
the duties enjoined in the Vinaya are repeatedly advocated, and their philo- 
sophical bearing to the vacuous doctrine is expounded. With so unreal an 
ultimatum, the force and persistency with which are enjoined the duties of 
benevolence, charity, good conduct, and abstinence from evil, each called 
a pdramitay are remarkable. 

The work opens with the description of a scene on the Gridhrakuta 
hill, near Rajagriha, where the Lord performed a Samadhi, whereupon 
flames issued forth from his body, and illumined the ten quarters of the 
globe. He then opened wide his mouth, wherein were seen thousands of 
thousand-petalled golden lotuses, amidst which his image was seen seated. 
The light from his body relieved mankind from all pains and troubles. 
The dwellers in hell were ransomed ; the deaf regained their power of 
hearing ; the blind were restored to sight. Gods and aerial spirits all 
came to the place to worship the sage. Thereupon a Bodhisattva, named 
Samantarasmi, asked the cause of this light. This led to the sage's 
imparting to his audience the Prajnd-pdramifd. The different pdramitds 
were then successively expounded ; these include the hundred and eight 
pdramitds noticed in chapter IV of the Lalita-Vistara and a great 
many others ; the advantages of following these pdramitds are also detailed. 
The subject of vacuity or nothingness, sunyatd, is next expounded. Then 
tollow instructions on five kinds of instruction {a'ihskd), eight kinds of 
disposition of the body [a^guramattva), four kinds of meditation {dAydna), 
four kinds of proofs (pramdria)^ four kinds of bodilessness {arupya- 
aamdpatti), five kinds of consciousness {abhijni)^ six kinds of memory 
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(anusmriU), which result from a knowledge of the true import of vacuity. 
Varieties of vacuity. Contrarities. Exercise of six of the paramitfis. 
Purification of the senses. 

Chapter II. The second chapter is devoted to the exposition of 
the true character of the soul (dlmd), and its relation to form^ colour and 
other qualities^ and to vacuity {%unyatd). 

Chapter III. Chapter third treats of the necessity of Bodhisattvas 
abstaining from passion, envy and other mental perturbations, and the 
relation of those perturbations to calm contemplation of the truth, and to 
vacuity. 

Chapter IV. Relation of form to reality, and the propriety of 
ascertaining its bearing to vacuity. 

Chapter V. The ascertainment of the notion of greatness, agitation, 
pain, pleasure, dispassion &c. through knowledge. Various forms of 
Samadhi calculated to afford that knowledge. 

Chapter VI. All qualities are illusive (inaylimaya). How they are 
to be overcome. Yoga is pointed out as the means for it. The influence 
of Marasatan in frustrating the fruits of Yoga, how to be controlled ? 

Chapter VII. Bodhisattva defined, his supernatural powers how 
derived ? Humanity and its characteristics, how they are to be overcome 
by a Bodhisattva ? Purport of various epithets used to indicate a Bodhi- 
sattva. How a Bodhisattva merges all natural attributes into vacuity ? 
The six paramitas. 

Chapter Vlll. Characteristics of various kinds of Samadhi, such as 
Surangama, Ratnamudrd, Sinhavikridita, Suchandra, Chandradhvaja, 
Sarva-dharmasaftgata, Vilokitamurdha, Dharmadhatu-niyata, Niyata- 
dhvajaketu, Sarvadharina-praves a-mudra, Samadhiraja-supratishthita, 
Rasmipramukta, Chalavyuha-samudgata, &c. 

Chapter IX. Definitions and expositions of the Bodhisattva attri- 
butes noticed in chapter I, viz.y 4 Samyak-prah^lnas ; 4 Riddhipadas ; 5 
Indriyas; 5 Balas ; 7 Saiubaiidhyangas ; 8 Angamargas; 3 Samadhis; 
11 Jnanas, or perceptions ; 3 Indriyas; 10 Auusmritis ; 4Dhyanas; 3 
Pramanas ; 4 Arupya-samapatti ; 10 Tathfigata-bala ; 4 Vaisaradya ; 
4 Pritisammrit ; 18 Avesika-bandha-dharma. Nature of Dhdranis, 
relation of letters of the alphabet to them. 

Chapter X. Duties of the 1st stage — ^Ten Parikarmas. Ditto of 
the 2nd stage — 8 Dharma-abhikshrfis. Ditto of the 3rd stage. Elaboratioa 
of the duties of those stages. 
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Chapter XI. The doctrine of Mahayfina and its advantages derived, 
principally if not entirely, from its recognition of the greatness of Sunya- 
vada. 

Chapter XII. The Prajna-paramita includes descriptions of all 
qualities, and their nature and effects. The subject only begins and is 
carried over to the next volume. 


Volume II. 

Chapter XII (continued). On vacuity in relation to matter. The 
ether {dMs'a), the best illustration of vacuity. Vacuity not subject to 
destruction. 

Chapter XIII. All qualities are unreal as a dream, an illusion, or a 
mirage. Knowing this, Bodhisattva never fears anything. Qualities do 
not affect him. To him there is nothing eternal, nothing transient, 
nothing painful, nothing pleasant. Transcendental powers derivable from 
the Prajna-pdramita. Paramitds of two kinds, worldly and transcendental. 
Their descriptions. 

Chapters XIV — XVI. The principles of Prajnfi-pdramitii as im- 
parted by the Lord to Indra. The end sought is the attainment of vacuity. 

Chapters XVII — XX. A summary method of attaining the end by 
practising the six paramitas, and by worshipping the relics of Buddha 
in chaityas. 

Chapters XXI — XXV. Instructions of Subhuti to Ananda, showing 
how all the paramitfe are included in the Prajna-pfiramita, and how the 
attainment of the latter accomplishes the attainment of everything. 


Volume III. 

Chapter XXVI. Bhagavan^s instruction to the son of Saradvati, 
to the purport that Bhagavan is the thorough master of the Prajnd- 
p^iramite, and that those who, knowing the nature of duty, do not accept 
the p&ramit^s, and revile Bhagavan are doomed to endless pain and 
suffering in hell, and are subjected to other punishments. 

Chapter XXVII. On purification and purified knowledge. 

Chapter XXVII. The mode of acquiring the Prajna-paramitfi, and 
the advantages thereof. The fruits of reciting it on particular days in 
the presence of (an image of ?) Bhagavan» 
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Chapter XXIX. On the vacuity of all qualities explained in detail. 

Chapter XXX. On the attainment of Yoga by a Bodhisattva. 

Chapter XXXI. On the Sutrdnta doctrine, its utter worthlessness 
compared to the vacuous doctrine. No Bodhisattva should accept it. 

Chapter XXXII. Defects of the Sutranta doctrine ; the influence 
of Mara, how to overcome the same. 

Chapter XXXIII. The whole of the Prajna-p&ramitfi was disclosed 
by the Lord himself, for the good of creation. No Deva, nor spirit, nor 
human being can teach it. True knowledge can be acquired solely 
through the Prajna-pdramita. 

Chapter XXXIV. The falsity of all doctrines not founded on the 
Prajna-paramita and their unfitness for the ultimate end of man. They 
should not therefore he accepted. 

Chapter XXXV. All objects attainable by the study of the doctrine 
of Nihilism. 

Chapter XXXVI. Training fit for the attainment of the doctrine 
of Nihilism. 

Chapter XXXVII. Training for the purpose. Suppression of all 
worldly desires. Ascent from the first or Sravaka stage to that of 
Pratyeka-buddha stage. Longings and ideas. Power of assuming any 
form at will. 


Volume IV. 

Chapter XXXVIII. Omniformity of shape. Pain and other acci- 
dents. They should all be associated with vacuity. The relation of shape, 
pain &c. to vacuity is efferent not afferent. Derivation of Tathagata 
implying this efferent action. Tathagata knows the ultimate vacuity of 
all things. Nihilism should therefore be studied through the PrajnS- 
pfiramit&. 

Chapter XXXIX. Purification of the body, mind, speech ; avoidance 
of false notions. 

Chapter XL. All qualities mutable. The Lord alone immutable. 

Chapter XLI. Praise of the Prajna-paramitd. 

Chapter XLII. Purification of Buddhism by the suppression of 
sensuous wants and feelings. 

Chapter XLIII. Visit of the River Ganges to the Lord. Mira- 
cles worked at the time. 
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Chapter XLIV. Attainment of the doctrine of Nihilism through 
Prajn^-pfiramit^. 

Chapter XLV. All qualities compared to dreams. 

Chapter XLVI. Doubts and disbelief characterstise sinful men. 

Chapter XLVII. The necessity of studying the Prajna-pSramitd for 
the suppression of all qualities, thoughts and ideas through dispassion. 

Chapter XLVIII. The way of making the mind immense in 
meditation. 

Chapter XLIX. All qualities being vain, the necessity of the re- 
ligion of Buddha established. 

Chapter L. Through the PrajnS-pSramita all qualities cease to be 
perceptible. 

Chapter LT. Through it Mdra becomes speared through, and 
friendliness for creation is promoted. 

Chapter LII. The mode and advantage of practising the six 
p&ramitds. 

Chapter LIII. The practice of S^ila-paramita (good conduct). 

Chapter LIV. Vacuity in relation to qualities explained. 

Chapter LV. Vacuity defined. 

Chapter LVI. Preliminary study of the elementary principles of 
good. 

Chapter LVII. The necessity of constant attention to S^ila- 
pdramita. 

Chapter LVIII Kshanti-paramita explained. 

Chapter LIX. Dhydna-paramita, contemplation and its modi- 
fications. 

Chapter LX. Vacuous nature of all qualities. 

Chapter LXI. Detailed account of the six Paramitas. 

Chapter LXII. Destruction of illusion though the Prajna paramita. 

Chapter LXIII. The practice of the six Paramitas, and the ad- 
vantages thereby derived by Bodhisattva. 

Chapter LXIV. Samadhi and its varieties, how produced. 

Chapter LXV. Falsehood, incoherence, wickedness explained. 

Chapter LXVI. Fruits of knowledge, friendliness, benevolence and 
other good qualities. 

Chapter LXVII. Essential unreality of all qualities. 

Chapter LX VIII. The six Paramitas whereby Bodhisattvas rescue 
creation from pain and suffering. 
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Chapter LXIX. How Bodbisattvas attain the position of Tathi- 
gatas. 

Chapter LXX. How and why Bodbisattvas act in accordance with 
the belief of the unreal being real. 

Chapter LXXI. Unreality of qualities again explained. 

Chapter LXXII. All qualities being unreal or vacuous, the con- 
clusion follows that the world is essentially unreal. 

The Dasasahasrika is included in the Japanese Tripithaka, and occurs 
under the nome of Mo-no-pan- jo-po-lo-mi-king.^^ It was translated into 
the Chinese by Chu-Fo-nien and others, of the Tsin dynasty, {Circa j 
&65-313). The Tripithaka includes two other works, both very short, one 
entitled Fo-moo-par-tih-tsong-pan-jo-po-lo-mi-king^^ or the Prajn^- 
p&ramiti sutra of the mother of Buddha,^^ and the other " Fo-show-ti- 
shi-pau-jo-po-lo-mi-to-sin king,^^ or Buddha recites the sutra called the 
heart of the Prajna-piramita of S'akrardja.^^ Of these I have met with 
no Sanskrit exemplar. 

At the end of the first khanda there are some verses which give 
the names of the copyists and the dates when the four volumes were 
completed. According to these verses, the first volume was completed 
at the monastery of Chakravihara, in the town of Lalitdpuri, in Nepal, 
by Dhanadatta Vajrivira, on Thursday, the 10th of the waxing moon 
during the ascendancy of llistaka constellation in the month of Ashadha, 
in the year 923. The second volume was completed on Friday, the 11th 
of the waxing moon, in the month of Chaitra, of the Nepalese year 924, 
by Viradatta Vajracluirya. The third volume was completed on the day 
dedicated to the worship of Lakshmi in the year 924, by Sinhadatta 
Vajradhrik. The fourth volume was completed on Friday, the 9th of the 
moon, in the month of Agraliayana, in the year 920, by Vidyidatta Vajri. 
The Panchavimsati Sdhasri was completed on Thursday, the 4th of the 
waxing moon in the month of Phalguna of the year 926, by Dhanadatta 
and Viradatta. The dates being Nepalese must correspond with A. D. 
1803, 1804, 1804 and 1801. The dates are repeated at the end of each 
volume. 

There is in the Asiatic Society's Library a Nepalese version of 
this work in four volumes, but I have not been able to read it. It is 
numbered A 5 to A 8. 
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Beginning of volume I. # am: vrnww^wjtw I 

air ^shjiniT araiw'qiivi 
VII ann’SHajt suififirwnT iiwr«9»nif^T i 
«a§ma:f«^ fnvi qur qirm 

nw qivaiitifqqTWrfqall qq^T ajt^ am: il 
ai^^«aiqqia|Rq%ifefir: aqa:auvra?:fq | 

aiqg Pas fqrsrr «fT+^ nfri^^nqraf ii 

aiqftKq q qrajaii q^arfai I 

^ ^ ftarr arwiii qtnviqrafanii » 

«nq^ ^vaqjr<[q^4sqrq nqfJiqrq iqqr qaiqjq nviqrarfiinm I 
arw vnaqrv^ifti^q^iq i trrqqvjfq ar?rq^rq ami^rqfqqrq 
ifarq'w^'IiVR I qqrqmqarrai qviramrq ar*r: qa^rfqq’^r «iw« 
^iq I far^ravp fwqrqqiarT ^ns Paasr+mw 

ireiaiarsfirawiri qslq^arf ^^nqqiqsittsfefir i vrfir await 
Tfiw’^»S5lf?rarPtr«feviwtrqi^qa:^infiq qqwqrq i qtr qnvt 
Wi waiq arqWHrq aqqt qaqqivi | q^q q4+ +#fq I 

VJ " Sf 

tq aiqr ’wqqfqrsr q«q qqqiar ansrizq fqqcft qr i izqfj^qqt 
qqqr farqq'yq qiqfqpqifX I 

End. qqi ^qq^ qq n^airr qqiqqi*Hi qq ww qwqqqrqwfq^r^ 
qqqiqqjf qqiqrafijqtqt qqqq'q qqmfaifq i 
fqqiqq^ii^l fqtrqqfqqiqqw qprqf fqtrnqr: I 
qqq qf sw aqrwq: qqr aranuq qr qqaff Hiiiirqf w 
qt^Tqi^qanqanqiqr qw^qq^f aiqqqfqqan’: i 
q^Tqqgr fqfqqqqrurfq: q^?[tqTq%farvtqq: ii 
qqr q^sif ^ar*ft' qtqrnrqt Jzq*H q^q qn^artq q i 
qqrq qq qq qrfqqiqq.* qa^rt^Sqr imrfqir qqm 1 1 

Colophon, qi^qqqiqqji qqqqn ?mTqia;fqqTqi: siqqq'q qqxafqfq I 
q qmr tgqqqi qjqqf qqwtr aaqq^ i 
tqiq qi fq^ qq qia^l qqrqajq: ii ^iqq« i 
qiqiqt qp;q« qq ttq q qrqR^ i 
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WI*«t W9T II 

^nmf afw^TW uw « 

vj 

II 

f».^ ^iK iiTifiHV II 

wwwai^ I 
^ftKWTW^aii: II 

Cv '* 

'J '* 

«anr*n f?rf^s ^?fr wrfigriwc(?) ii 

4 

w^i ref^^Tjf w^^t: <wWacTfi)nf II 

0 W 010 V 0^^^* I 

00IT0^’C«^Tf^^Kr>W0Tf^ilV II 

Beginning of volume II. *m: 03|00flTF«*0^w; 1 srr^^rjHirqT 

0 ^ 101 ^ *rT^f0 I sf^l^rg^ssjumr ^^fx^nh 

STfww I sfv^rgPxf^wniT 0T.>n^r %qfir 1 

^r*fi8T irfe»0^ 1 

tifv^w ’ixqfii 1 sffl^luxxjsisjjxrni 0 pitt^?x sxfire^r 
^qfii I swltiXjf^wrxjx q|qTT>»»%i tif00^r qx^fir 1 »fn^- 
xng««i0»i0x i^q^rqi^r tifxx^^r txqfix 1 T(0r^ 1 
End. 0 risixrex(?) < 5 ^XJfflXTxxx xnrrqxTfflWiW^ wx^^xn ixwx 1 xi^- 
ixFxxw 00<ixi000x xnrx0x^«iixq0rr w^i«0xrr nwx 1 xiii^t* 
itfVwi ’0w?xJixxxTin aiii<xxtf«0X if«w 1 «ni:0ri^* 

xi0iixwr 00^xixrxix xwrqi^fwxxTW xrwx 1 ^wntx 
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^sNiifq wiTqpnSrSv irawKftW tifwwirf »m^r>rf 

avrartfa^fir i 

Colophon. W’ST^'^r: sniTireftwnjT: R^fa^finn?! i f^alRRin.’ 

toir: I 

beginning of volume III. sm: ^wiR% i?it»raswRpii^ I Rifli«Rir*r 

wr^jRt WTR^JT^tm^ I Rif^R^i ^trww 

anil^vr jrarTRr^fwtnimfRWRRs i fiKs (?) ftraN^- 

RT ^ fi^TR^ RT fRI^f^m RT RIRVRHR WRT R^TR 
faRRI g R RRUrRT Rt^: RJRRrRlRRTJ RiRRlf^RK fttRfRt RT R 

'* J x» 

RTRRTVfRRTRT r)^ filtRfR< RT R RWlIKfRRTRf RtIw fRRfRR RT 
R RTfRRTRfilRTRf rW: f%RfRR RT R RliqRTRfRRTRf rH: fRRfRt 
RT R RTTRRTRfRRIRi %RfRR RT R RRTRTcfRRTRt RtIrj I R 

TRf RRlkf RRTRT^finriRR^ RT RR^T RI ] T^Rlfk ' 

End. rIrRT RRm RT^-RT RltR'lRttT RT RT tf^RR^TRf WRTTT RT R 

r*Iirtx:rrt rtrrrt rrt rr rrt RRm rrrt rtIrWrt i 
Colophon. RRRTRRjn RRIRTTfijRTRT* RftRR: RJifRRRR: I RRTTWIRI RT^RRIR: 
t RRT fgfaRRT R^^Rf RRIR^T RJRR^ I 
^TR % ft^TR RR RTR) RRTRRRJ II 

Beginning of volume IV. sRiRrRftmrRR urai uritr^rt i 
aRra^rTRRTRlffl Rf imt srrwi^ ii 
firfit RTfvRRnsTT fpiR jRrfRrfRq'^ i 
RRrniTTrTRfRlOTR RRTIR RrRRTWRt II 
RT R«W«IRT RRmRIIR Wl^fRR: RIRRITR 

I 

RT RTRWTRT RrafRRWTT ^IRFlRRRITfi^RFT I 
RsIlRIRftlR RRf^ RrSi fRR W RIRTT 
ira RTRRtRTfRRRTRfR^ RRRT RTR RRS H 

Nf 

RR RIR RITRTRRRT RiRTRRRIR tRRRT fiCRT^T RPRR^RTTfiT ^ifif 
RRRrfRRRRRrt(^)RrfR JZrWSr WnRt^ fRRfR RI I 
End. R RIRTtr R RRRIR: RR RlRlRTgRRT RfRRfri I RT R ft ai l i flR lf^firo 
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Colophon. »nrer»w« ^ni}s4inf*n?*i! y i ^af i n m ; i 

wwrmwwn^ f*rqfinfn ^ wur- 

'S 

'^«iininsiTwncf«?n nw^ftr«T ^*tf^^<iiff^%wvT{j^^innST- 

^’hfWTJRnwnqunrt »inrT 
^tssr ^^fWw^reurr v ^iir^i ^qw r vSt- 

>» 

ftm r u ^TJw^niyniarw^iff i 

srarfir (fe) m ^mre 

^<»T (^t) w ^wTnjmTwai*r*rt i 

?i^T<iKfinrr fwNrsisr>ft + + 

^wf^nr f^TwsmfKiri 
wnum ai*ITfiR^:«<lfiniT iTfi»^«8WTfq«n I 
si 9*T (?) »j?[T 

«IT f^»an ISJRTRJWJ ’ISST JT^^IWT (?) I 
^iTOT’CTvi ?r«ifar«ii^ fii% (?) 

f»RiT?nTO »i^iJi^r^ f^f%if ^i*t»rnT tfwr 
\» 

V* >* 

a'TvcrsTrf t^fntx^’^w; i 
W«iTtfwrr si#^ qn q^i>i n^r 
W9inr qwsi) wq- ii 

X# \* 
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PRAJNAPA'RAMITA, ASHTASAHASRIKA. ' 

No. A, 15. 

Substance, Palm-leaf, 23 x 2^ inches. Folia, 182. Lines on a page, 6. 
Extent in flokas, 8,190. Character, Nepalese. Date, Nepalese Era, 191. 
= A. D. 1231. Appearance old. Prose. Correct, 

Very old, very carefully and well written, and profusely illustrated. The 
boards were richly painted, but the paint on the outer side has blistered, 
cracked, and have been smeared over with dabs of sandal paste, the work having 
been worshipped for generations past. On the inside, each board shows four 
figures of Buddha in a seated position, in the attitude of lecturing, with a 
devotee, on each side. The first leaf has a vignette showing a Buddhist figure, 
as above, surrounded by a group of seven disciples. This vignette, slightly 
differing in detail, is repeated on the second leaf. On the 12th leaf, at the end 
of chapter 1st, there is a vignette showing a flesh-coloured female squatting on a 
white carpet, and expounding something to a group of four disciples, two of 
white and two of yellow complexion. On the 18th leaf, at the end of chapter 
2nd, there is a red coloured female standing amidst lotuses, and four devotees 
white, yellow, green and red, kneeling before her. On the 34sth leaf there is a 
flesh-coloured standing female, dressed in the Bengali style in a red sari, and 
has on the left a yellow boat with a bull’s hejid for a prow, and in it a white 
female holding an oar and a jar for load, and below the boat a blue female seated 
amidst lotuses. On the right there is a temple having in it a white male figure. 
Above the temple there are two fishes revolving about each other. On the 37th 
leaf there are figures of Buddha with two devotees with a red screen and two 
chowries hanging behind. On leaf 49th is depicted Padmapani, with 4 devotees 
of 4 different colours. On leaf 62nd, there are a yellow female standing in a 
plantain grove, and celestial beings flying in the air. Some of the vignettes 
show monsters of different kinds. One is a white coloured ten-handed female, 
having over her head a second head of a blue colour. Others have four or six 
arms. Some are attended by hideous monsters. In one, Buddha is attended by 
two white elephants, each having eight heads. On the last page, there is a white 
female with six hands, dressed in a tiger skin, and having a two-handed female 
child on her lap. In two separate vignettes on this page there are two chaityas. 

This is the shortest abridgment of the work noticed under the 
last preceding number. Its specific name is Ashtasahasrikii, or 'Hhe 
work of 8,000 verses/^ As the handiest of the five redactions, it is held 
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in the highest appreciation^ and is included in the nine canonical 
works^ or Dharmas/^ of the Nepalese Buddhists. It is divided into 32 
chapters or Parivartas. The salutation at its beginning is somewhat 
peculiar. Instead of the usual formula of salutation to the three Batnas, 
or to Buddha, or to Bodhisattvas, adoration is paid to the subject of 
the work, i. 6?., the work itself, the renowned Prajua-paramitAy as '^the 
source of knowledge of Tathagatas/^ The name being in the feminine 
gender, the work is addressed throughout as a female. The scene is laid 
on the Vulture Peak, {Grulhra\uda)y near Rajagriha. When Bhagavan 
S'akya was once sojourning there in the company of a large number of 
disciples and followers, Sariputra opened a discourse by asking Subhuti 
information on the principles of the Prajm-paramitiiy and the replies 
and discussions which followed form the subject of the work. 

Contents. I. On the knowledge of all forms or archetypes. 

II. The conversion of S akra, the lord of the Devas, by the Bodhi- 
sattva through instruction in the P rajm paramita. 

Ill — IV. On the merits of the Prajna-paramitfi, as the means of 
salvation, and how the same should be appreciated. 

V. The advantages of reciting, bearing, writing, wearing on one^s 
person, or giving away the work to fit persons. 

VI. On the modifications of impetus, or the advantages of virtu- 
ous actions as means of Bodhi knowledge, or the modifications of those 
actions ultimately resulting in knowledge. 

VII. On retributions for worldly actions, and salvation therefrom 
through the Prajna-paramita. 

VIII. On the gradation of modifications, or progressive changes 
for the better, leading ultimately to perfection. 

IX— X. Praise of P rajua-paramita , and the advantages of hearing 
it, &c., as in chapter IV, but more detailed. 

XI. The works of Mdra which obstruct the light of the Prajna- 
pdramitti in Bodhisattvas. 

XII. Creation, welfare of created beings due to Prajna-paramitS, 

XIII. On the inconceivable, showing that all qualities are in- 
conceivable. 

XIV. Those who have faith in Sambodhi can acquire the Prajnd- 
piiraniita, proved by examples. 

XV. Instructions in the Prajna-paramita, by i>roficient teachers. 
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XVI. On the origin and purport of the phrase anuttaram mmyak 
mmbodhimabhisambuii-dhyasfathagata, 

XVII. On the immutability of the form of the Bodhisattva. 

XVIII. Nihilism {sunyaia) defined. 

XIX. In the field of Buddhism there are no roads infested by 
villains^ or thieves, or drink, or disease, or famine. 

XX. On the accessibility of the Prajnfi,-pdramita by an easy 
means. 

XXI. On the mischievous works of Mara, obstructing progress of 
Bodhi knowledge and corrupting devout persons. 

XXII. For the attainment of Samyak-sambodhi, virtuous actions 
are indispensable, and they are best attained through the Prajna-pdra- 
mit£. 

XXIII. On the merit of hearing &c. the Prajna-j)aramita, and the 
invincibility thereby acquired against enemies, &c. 

XXIV. On vanity or vain-gloriousness. 

XXV. On instruction in Bodhi knowledge. 

XXVI. The lord instructs Subhuti how the illusive unsteady mind 
can acquire Bodhi knowledge. 

XXVII. Description of Mara and of his attempts to corrupt earnest 
enquirers. 

XXVIII. On the merit of strewing flowers on Chaityas, &c. 

XXIX. On following the doctrine of the Prajnii-paramita. 

XXX — ^XXXI. Questions and answers on following the Bodhi- 
sattva and his instructions. 

XXXII. On the merits of instruction in the Prajua-paramita. 
Wherever it is learnt and encouraged, there the Bodhisattva imparts 
religious instruction. 

Beginning, fif 5^^ i 
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No. A, 10. 

PRAJN^l-PA'RAMITA', PANCHAVINS'ATI-SA'HASEIKA'. 

JTOPn^?n I 

Substance, country-made yellow paper, 18 x 6 inches. Folia, 409. 
Lines on a page, 12. Extent in Slokas, 20,045. Character, NewarL Date, 
N. S. 926. Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

A digest of the large work on metaphysics described under the 
Nos. A L to A 4. Like it, it is in prose. Its extent is usually reckoned 
at 25,000 iSlokas, but the codex under examination does not come up 
to that extent. Roughly calculated it is limited to 20,045 sQokas, and 
this would suggest the idea that it is defective ; but from its beginning 
and colophon it would seem that it is complete. It is divided into 
eight chapters, each called a jparivariay as in the larger work. Though 
professedly a digest, the arrangement of the work is not founded on the 
plan of the S'atasahasrika, and the treatment of the subjects is generally 
different. In fact the work is an independent one on the subject of 
Nihilism bearing on the attributes of Buddha. 

The first chapter is devoted to sarvdkarajriata, or the knowledge of all 
forms and qualities by the Bodhisattva through the medium of the Prajnd- 
pdramitdn The second is entitled mdrgajnala, or the knowledge of ail 
modes of salvation ; it is based on various purifications of the intellect, 
mind, body, &c. The third is mrvajmtd or “ omniscience,” which is 
attainable by thoroughly understanding the nature of Nihilism in relation 
to charity, good conduct, and the other four paramitas. The fourth is 
iarvakarahhimnihodha^ or cognizance of all forms whereby the Bodhi- 
sattva acquires a right understanding of the various phases of the mind 
under different circumstances. The fifth is viurdhajirapiana-purvabodha, 
or the way in which the Bodhisattva stores every form of understanding and 
all knowledge in bis head, so that he can know all and everything 
superhuman even in his dream without any actual perception. The 
sixth is ekalcshnavisambodha^ or knowledge of all times present, past and 
future. In treating of it the succession of the six pdnmitdsy including 
charity, good conduct, mercy, vigour, meditation, and true knowledge, 
have been described at length. The 7th is dharmalcai/a, or qualities as 
affecting the conduct of the Bodhisattva* The 8th is moksAa, or lessons 
on the means of attaining Nirvana. 

25 
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The oodex was copied as stated elsewhere^ p. 183 in the Nepalese year 
= A. D. 1806. 
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No. A 17. 

PRAJNA-PARAMITA-TrKA. • 
JWNn[fimT-^ I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 4 inches. Folia, 230. Lines on a page, 
9. Extent in i^lokas, 9,200. Character, Newari. Date, ? Appearance, 
fresh. Prose. Incorrect. 
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A commentary on the Ashtasdha8rik& recension of tiie PrajnA- 
p&ramiti noticed under No. A 16. By Maitreya. 

Beginning, iremnsiif 
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No. B 53. 

PINPAPA'TRA'V ADANA. 

Substiance, yellow Nepalese paper, 13 x 4 inches. Folia, 5, first seven 
leaves wanting. Extent, 100 slokas. Character, Newdri. Bate, ? New. 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

An Avadana in praise of driving alms-bowls to Buddhist mendi- 
cants. The story runs that Sarvananda, king of the great city of 
Dipavati, once visited the great Vihara of Frasannaslla, and thence 
brought the Buddha Dipaftkara to his metropolis, and presented him 
an alms-bowl full of rice, and thereupon the Buddha expatiated on the 
merits of giving alms. The first seven folia of the work being mis- 
sing, the history of the work cannot be ascertained. 
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No. A, 12. 

Ptrj^fPADDHATI. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 13 x 5| inches. Folia, 584. Lines on a 
psge, 9. Extent, in ^lokas, 5,800. Character, Newari. Date, ? Prose. 
Incorrect, and incomplete — wanting both at the beginning and at the end. 

This is a collection of manuals for the performance of Puja to 
different divinities. The first folium and several folia at the end being 
lost, neither the name of the author, nor the history of the work, can 
be ascertained from the codex. 

In the portion which has come under my examination I find rituals 
for the worship of the following divinities, viz,^ (1), Kubjikaguhyes'vari, 
(the secret hunchbacked goddess); (2), Harabhairava ; (3), Hara- 
siddhidevi ; (4), Chandes'vari ; (5), NaradurgS, (offering her oleander 
flowers — TcaravirajapaJ ; (6), presiding divinity of houses (on occupying 
a new house); (7), the discus of Pas'chimes'vara ; (8), Nasika, the 
presiding divinity of the nostrils ; (9), Ganes'a; (10), Brahmani ; (11), 
Mahes'vari; (12, Kaumari ; (13), Vaislinavi ; (14), Varahi; (15)^ 
Indrani; (10), Chamiinda ; (17), Mahalukshini, (Nos. 10 to 17 re- 
present the Ashtamatrikas of the Taniras (see my ^ Anticpiities of Orissa,^ 
II p. 140); (IS), Kulachakrcs'vari ; (19), Revanta Malialdiairava ; (20), 
Mahdlakshmi; (21), Jayavatsala ; (22), Piirnavati Brahmani; (23), 
S'ik^achchhanda Maliabliairava ; (24), Kaumari and Chamunda to- 
gether; (25), Nritycs'vara MahAbhairava ; (20), Bhimasena Maha- 
bhairava ; (27), Ugrachanda ; (28), Martyesvari ; (29), JhaAkes'vari ; 
(30), minor divinities. The divinities noticed are all more or less known 
in the Hindu Tantras, and the work is more of a Tautric ritualistic cha- 
racter than that of a Buddhist manual. 

The codex being defective both at the beginning and at the end 
the initial and the concluding words are not given here. 
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No. B, 54. 

PBAYOGA-MUKHA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 8^ inches. Folia, 28. Lines on a 
page, 11. Extent in 41okas, 740. Character, Newari. Date, N. 903. 
Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A book of exercises in Sanskrit grammar. It is divided into five 
sections or pafalas, and treats successively of the cases, (haraka) com- 
pound words (samdaa), derivative words {taddhita) conjugations, {lip) 
and participal and verbal afiixes {kritpa). 

Beginning. ^ arw! I 
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No. B, 11. 

RATNAMAliA' AVADA'NA. 

^»nwnR[T5nT I 

' Substance, Nepalese paper, 161 X 31 inches. Folia, 110. Lines on a 
page, 7. Extent in 41okas, 2,600. Character, Newari. Date, ? Ap- 
pearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

A collection of stories regarding persons who in former times became 
Buddhas. The stories are said to have been related by a saint named 
Upagnpta to the emperor Asoka. As'oka, surrounded by a large assem- 
bly of pious citizens of Pdfaliputra, was eagerly awaiting to hear some 
religious discourse whea Upugupta presented himself before him, and 



narrated the following stories to satisfy his intense thirst for religions 
knowledge. 

1. Story of Kamigha — Kau&ighaviryyasahandvadana. Once on a 
time Lord Buddha was delivering a lecture on religion to a crowded 
congregation in the garden of An^thapindada at S'ravasti. Gods, demons, 
and men, eager to receive his instructions, assembled round him in great 
numbers. 

He discoursed on the religion which showers its blessings in all its 
stages, — at the beginning, in the middle, and at the end. All came except 
Putraka, — a man of consequence (Mahajana), proud of his wealth, — 
who was a disciple of a Tirthika, named Parana. By worshipping 
Br&hmanic gods, Putraka had obtained a son named Nanda, who at 
the age of six fell ill of anaemia, which prostrated him so much 
that he could not rise from his bed. Though in such a pitiable state of 
health, he mastered all the sciences of his day, and became devoutly religi- 
ous. Putraka, anxious to relieve the sufferings of his son, implored 
his preceptor for help. Parana assured him that Nanda would miraculously 
recover his strength and rise up when six sages, Parana included, would 
make their appearance before him. But his assurance proved false. 
Instead of rising up at their appearance, Nanda could not make up his 
mind to see them. The wise men were put out of countenance. The 
omniscient Lord, observing their confusion and the helplessness of the 
dejected family, desired to bless it with his presence. Golden rays 
issuing from his glorious person proceeded to Nanda, as the harbinger 
of the Lord, raised up his drooping spirit, and dispersed the gloom of his 
mind. At the most blessed appearance of the Lord, Nanda recovered 
his strength, got up from his bed, fell at the feet of the Lord, and 
welcomed him. The Lord gave him a sandal-wood stick and told him 
that whenever he would strike that stick he would get a profusion 
of wealth. He went once for commerce in a foreign country, gained much 
wealth, and, returning home, invited the Lord to a sumptuous repast. 
The Lord accepted the invitation, and, after the repast, smiled, whereupon 
A'nanda asked the Lord ; why do you smile 

The Lord replied, Nanda is sure to become a great Sugata, Kaus^igha 
by name. 

2. Story of Chandana — Snatavadana, When the lord was residing 
intheJetavana grove, five hundred merchants, on their way back from 
the island of Batnakara, lost their way in a desert. Wandering in the 
inuueasarable waste of sand, scorched by the burning rays of the meridian 



san^ they were in great need of water^ to allay their intense thirst. They 
prayed S'iva^ Varnna and the whole host of Br&hmanic gods^ but in vain. 
But no sooner they prayed to Buddha than he (Buddha) desired in his 
mind " let Indra send them a shower/^ and Indra^ without the least 
delay^ sent them a refreshing shower, which relieved them from their 
sufferings. All of them became great Bodhisattvas afterwards. The 
Bhikshus asked the Lord why should Indra send a shower at the desire 
of the Lord. The Lord said : — Once on a time a great Buddha, named 
Chandana, preached all over the world. On one occasion he resided for 
three months at the capital of a king who was one of his ardent 
disciples. During the period of the Lord^s residence in the capital 
there was a great draught. The king ordered a great tank to be dug, 
poured all sorts of perfumes and flowers into it, and compelled all his 
subjects to pour the perfumed water, lifted in golden vases, over the Lord^s 
head. Indra was so well pleased with the honour done to Sugata that he 
poured immediately a heavy shower of rain. The king raised perfumed 
stupas over the nails and hairs of the Lord, and prayed that he may 
become a Buddha. I am, O bhikshus, that king.^^ 

3. Stovjf of the Discus — Chairamdaua, When the lord was 
residing in the Bamboo grove at Rajgriha, there was a merchant in that 
city who had a wife devotedly attached to him. His income always fell 
short of his expenditure; so his hordes were on the point of being 
exhausted. On one occasion his wife gave him a lecture on the advan- 
tages of affluence, which induced him to undertake a distant expedition. 
In the absence of her dearly loved husband, the merchant's wife began 
to worship Vishnu for his prosperity and safe return. She vowed to 
offer a golden discus to Vishnu on the event of her husband^s safe 
return. Her husband came back a rich man. True to her vow, she 
proceeded to the temple of Vishnu to offer that god the promised discus. 
The Lord made his appearance before the devout lady in her way to the 
shrine. Finding the Lord S'righana with all the thirty -two signs of 
greatness and eighty minor indications on his person, she offered him the 
discus, heedless of all the remonstrances of her companions. Not content 
with offering the discus, she worshipped the Lord, fell into a profound 
meditation, and prayed from the inmost core of her heart that she may be- 
come a Buddha Sugata, free from all pains, and having complete control 
over the senses. The Lord blessed her saying, she shall become Ohakran- 
tara, a great Patyeka Buddha.^^ The discus remained for a time over the 
head of Buddha, and then, by his permission, adorned the heads of Hari and 
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Hara. The merchant^ too, at the instance of his wife, became a worship- 
per of the three jewels." 

4. Story of a ghost — Pretdvad&na. When the lord was in the 
Bamboo grove, Maudgalayana, one of his disciples, went to a cremation 
ground, and there saw a ghost covered over with coarse hair, with 
a belly swelling to a mountain's height, with a conical mouth tapering to 
a point, suffering intensely from excruciating pains and a thirst which 
could not be alleviated, and repeatedly falling insensible into hysteric fits. 
On his return he enquired of the Lord the cause of the ghost's suffering. 
The Lord said the ghost was that of a woman who, in one of her previous 
existences, had refused to give the Lord Kas'yapa a palmful of water when 
he was very thirsty, and had haughtily insulted her husband when he 
upbraided her for the refusal. The Lord added she was to be rescued 
from her pains by LokesVara, son of Jina. 

5. Story of a blossom — S^alipushpavadana^ vide Avadanasataka, 
story No. 63. 

6. Story of the handsome body^Vapushmadavadana, vide the same, 
story No. 63. 

7. Story of a Bevaputra who had been cursed to become a hog--^ 
S'uhardvaddna, Once on a time a Devaputra came to know that he 
would fall from heaven and become a hog in his next existence. The 
idea of degradation proved too much for him ; he fell insensible. Indra, 
by pouring on him a shower of nectar, restored him to his senses, 
and advised him to worship the three jewels whereby he may escape 
the dreaded fate. On account of his devotion to Buddha, Dharma, and 
Safigha he was born in the region of Tushita. liidra knew from the Lord 
that his advice was the best that could have been given to the Devaputra. 

8. Story about questions ashed by certain gods — Prasnottardvadana, 
Once on a time the Lord, after imparting religious instructions to his 
hearers, retired to his chamber and, sitting on a sofa, fell into a vein of 
intense devotional feeling. Gods came down from heaven to receive 
his answers to the following recondite questions : 

Question. Who attain a good hereafter ? 

Answer. Those who lay out gardens, span rivers with bridges, 
build reservoirs under water-falls ; who are faithful, well-behaved, vera« 
clous, merciful and free from vanity. 

Q. Who goes to hell ? 

A. The blasphemer. 

Q. Who multiplies his sins ? 
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Q. Who is strong among donors ? 

A. One who distributes rice in charity. 

Q Who shines most ? 

A. One who distributes clothes to the poor. 

Q. Who is happy ? 

A. One who gives water to the thirsty. 

Q. Who has the finest person? 

A. One who gives lamps. 

Q. Which is the keenest dart ? 

A. Malicious words. 

Q. Which is the most fatal poison ? 

A. Anger. 

Q. Which is the most consuming fire ? 

A. Envy. 

Q. Which is the most impenetrable darkness ? 

A. Ignorance. {Avid//a.) 

Q. What is to be accepted ? 

A. That which you want. 

Q. What is to be rejected ? 

A. That which you have. 

Q. What is the best armour ? 

A. Forgiveness. 

Q. What is the sharpest weapon ? 

A. A penetrating intellect. 

O. Who is the worst thief ? 

A. One who is clever in sophistry. 

Q. What is wealth to a good man ? 

A. His character. 

The gods returned to heaven well pleased with these answers. 

9. Stori^ of Suhld — S' ukldvadmay vide Avaddnaa'ataka, story 
No. 73. 

10. Slofy of the ffolden-handed — Hiraufapaniy vide thesame> story 
No 83. 

11. Story of Ilastaha — Hastakavadana. There lived in the city 
of SYivasti a householder as rich as Kuvera. He had a child who 
remembered the events of his previous existences. The moment he was 
born he kissed his hands, saying O my hands, I get thee back after 
a long time.^^ He was named Hastaka, because he kissed his hands. 
When grown up, Ilastaka became a disciple of the Lord, renounced 
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the world, and was raised to the rank of an Arbat. Lord Buddha 
narrated the following story to explain tiie strange circumstance at the 
birth of Hastaka. Lord Kas^yapa preached his religion at Benares. 
He had two Bhikshus under him. One learned and pious^ the other 
ignorant. The learned Bhikshu used to take the ignorant one with 
him whenever he was invited to a feast. On a certain occasion Maha- 
piipya^ the learned Bhikshu^ did not find his companion^ and was obliged 
to take another with him. To his great surprise he found his old com- 
panion at the feast, and taunted him for coming to a feast without an 
invitation. The taunts enraged the ignorant Bhikshu, who cursed Mab&- 
punya to be born without hands, so that we may not again enjoy a 
feast. On return home, Mahapunya engaged himself in a samadhi 
to wipe away the evil of the curse. The ignorant Bhikshu, seeing him 
so engaged and repenting of his hasty conduct, fell at his feet, and 
prayed forgiveness. Mahapunya readilj’^ granted this; and said. 
Listen, my boy, I forgive you the offence you have committed through 
gross ignorance, but you must act according to the directions I give 
you. Injure no animated being; take nothing that is not given you; 
abstain from female society ; tell no untruth ; indulge not in wicked 
and scurrilous speech.^^ He did so, but for the sin of cursing an innocent 
person he was doomed to be born without hands for five hundred births. 
Now through the merit of following Mahapu^ya^s advice he re-got 
his hands. 

12. Story of Sarlhavaha — Ratnottamavadana, Sarthavaha, a rich 
merchant of S'ravarti, had twice gone to foreign countries on commercial 
speculations, and had twice been shipwrecked. Before proceeding a third 
time he invited a large number of Brahmans, whom he fed sumptuously, 
and promised rich rewards should he return safely from his venture. He 
joined a party of merchants and was so far successful that his 
transactions proved highly profitable ; but in his way home his ship 
was overtaken by a storm and drowned in the middle of the sea. 
He escaped with his life by sticking to a plank. This unnerved him 
quite, and he was very desponding. His wife, a pious woman, thereupon 
advised him to seek the asylum of Buddha. He did so, and promised 
many gifts to Tath^gatas in the event of his next venture proving 
successful. The blessings of the Lord had their fruit. Sarthavaha 
returned from bis next voyage a very rich man. He redeemed his 
promise to the Lord, and gave the Lord a profusion of jewels which 
changed into a parasol and stood high over the Lord, The Lord was 



greatly pleased and said, Sarthav&ha would, in a future, life be a Buddt 
under the name of Batnottama. 

From the colophon it is obvious that the codex is incomplete. 
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No. B, 7. 

SADDHARMA-PUNpARfKA. 

I 

Substance, yellow-coloured Nepalese paper, 15 X 5i inches. Folia, 131 
Lines on a page, 10. Extent in ilokas, 2,800. Character, NewAri, Appear, 
ance, old. Date, ? Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

An exposition of the leading topics of the Buddhist religion, forming 
one of the nine works constituting the scriptures of the Nepalese 
Buddhists. Mr. Hodgson describes it as “ a Vyakara^a of the sort oallac 
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g&thfi. It contains an account of the Malm and other Dipa Ddnas^ or 
of the lights in honour of the Buddhas^ and Bodhisattvas ; with narrations 
of the lives of several former Buddhas, by S^dkya, as well as prophetic 
indications of the future eminence of some of his disciples. Speakers 
and hearers S^akya, Maltreya, Manjusri ; &c.^^ The work was translated 
into Chinese by Che-yen of the Sung dynasty (960 — 1278), and issued 
under the name of Fa htoa^sun-mui-hitiff. An epitome of it appears 
among the books of the Western Tsin catalogue, and a commentary of 
it in select explanations under the name of Fa-hva-in-kia {Beal, pp. 14, 
104). M. BurnouFs translation of the work into French was published 
in 1852, under the name of Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi. The scene is 
laid on the Vulture Peak ( Grirdhrahuta) in Behar, and the work is divided 
into 27 chapters. 

Contents : I. On one occasion when the Lord was sojourning on the 
Vulture Peak near llajagriha with a retinue of twelve hundred Bliikshus, 
he felt a desire to expound the principles of Makanirdes'a, or the great 
identification of all things. Thereupon he performed the Samadhi 
called antarnirddeiay or intellectual ascertainment.^^ While he was 
so engaged, showers of flowers fell on the place, and all Buddhist sacred 
places quaked. The Devas, impelled by wonder, came to the place. 
They found rays of light issuing from between the eyebrows of the 
saint, and cast a blaze of light on all sacred places. Maitreya, behold- 
ing this, asked of Manjusri the cause thereof, and was informed in 
reply that the miracle indicated that the Lord was about to expound the 
work under notice on the great religion, and a summary is given of the 
entire work. 

II. The Lord explains to S'ariputra how former Buddhas had 
come to know all that nobody else knew, and how they expounded the 
great religion. 

III. S'ariputra enquires why had so many Buddhas expounded 
the same religion ? The Lord assures S'ariputra that he would be in a 
distant future time a Buddha under the name of Padmaprabha, and 
that his place of enlightenment will be Viraja. Adverting to the three 
Ydnas, he says they are but different methods of attaining the same end. 
This is illustrated by a parable. When a house is on fire, the father, to 
save his children from being burnt, says, “ boys, there are in the field horses, 
elephants, goats, pigs and sheep ; go there and I shall give them to you 
to play with they go out and are then carried away to the same haven 
of security. So do Buddhas provide the three Y&nas to save mankind 
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from the burning world. Nor do they thereby commit a falsehood^ for 
whatever the Ykna adopted/the end is the same. 

IV. The parable is elaborated by Subhdti, Katyayana^ Mahak&syapa^ 
and Mahfimaudgalyayana, who illustrate the subject by adverting to the 
sous of rich and poor men^ the sons of rich men gain wealth by inheri- 
tance^ poor men become rich by commerce in foreign countries, and 
when all become rich, the result becomes the same. 

V. The Lord illustrates the subject by adverting to the same raia 
promoting the growth of different kinds of plants, and the same sun 
and moon enlightening all objects, concluding by saying that though 
the Yanas were different, the religion taught was the same. The 
question is then asked by Mahakasyapa as to whether Nirvana was 
the same, or were there different kinds of it? The Lord declares it to be 
one and the same, and illustrates it by the parable of the born blind, who 
does not admit that there are different forms and colours and such objects 
as the sun, the moon, and the stars, but, on being cured of his blindness by 
proper drugs administered by competent physicians, becomes conscious 
of the truth, so the blinded by ignorance have occasion for various 
remedies according to the nature of their ailments, and ultimately come 
to the same knowledge. 

VI. The Lord predicts how and when and where the four questioners 
will become Buddlias in remote future times. 

VII. Account of an ancient Buddha named Mali abb ijnajnana- 
bhibhii who had sixteen sons, and who first inculcated the three Yanas. 
His doctrines are also exjilained. 

VIII. The Lord predicts how, when, and where Purna and four 
others of his disciples \vould become Buddhas in future times. 

IX. Similar predictions regarding Ananda, Rahula and others. 

X. The Lord declares that whoever will listen with becoming faith 
and devotion to even one verse of the law as explained by him in the 
Yana-sutra will attain the perfect Buddha knowledge. 

XI. An apparition of a Stupa appears in the sky over the Lord^ 
and heavenly voices proclaim the merits of the Lord of the Saddharma- 
pundarika. The Lord explains the meaning of the stupa, and then 
enters it. Thence he expounds the law. 

XII. In a large assembly of Bliikshus, the Lord predicts when 
and where Gautami and Yasodhara would become Buddhas. 

XIII. Directions regarding the expounding of the Saddharma- 
pundarika, after the Nirvana of the Lord. Improper places and 
immoral persons denied the benefit of the Lord, 
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XIV. Permission granted to eight foreign Bodhisattvas to ex- 
pound the Saddharma-pundarika^ and prediction as to what would be the 
result thereof. Numerous Bodhisattvas spring up from under the earth, 
and this miracle is expounded. Maitreya asks how should these have ex- 
pounded the perfect Bodhi when the same was first obtained by the Lord 
under the Bodhi tree. 

XV. The Lord explains this paradox. He says that the fact of 
his acquiring the Bodhi knowledge under the fig-tree should not be borne 
in mind ; the knowledge he acquired had existed from long before, and it 
should be looked upon as of remote antiquity. 

XVI — XVIII. On the merits of the work and the advantages of 
hearing it read and expounded. 

XIX. Story of Sadaparibhuta, a Bhikshu, who used to recite 
twenty Gdthas and thereby obtain alms. The merits of those gfithas. 
This Sad^paribhuta was no other than the Lord himself in a former 
birth. 

XX. Directions to those who came from under the earth to preach 
the Saddharma-pundarika. A miracle produced by the Lord putting 
forth bis tongue which touched the region of Brahma, 

XXI. Advantages of putting on the work and magic formulae 
as charms. 

XXII. Story of Sarvasattvapriyadarsana, a Bodhisattva, who 
wrapped his body in cloth steeped in aromatic oils, and set fire to it to 
worship a Buddha, named Chandra-vimala-suryaprabhasasrf, for twelve 
hundred years, and, on the Nirvana of that Tathagata, caused to be 
erected 84,000 chaityas, which he worshipped for 72,000 years. The 
Lord was that Bodhisattva. 

XXIII. Story of Gadgadas vara, who worshipped stfipas with 
many precious offerings. He was the same with the Lord. 

XXIV. Account of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. 

XXV. Story of Subhanyaha, who with his two sons Vimala- 
garbha and Vimala-netra and bis wife Vimala datta, worshipped a 
Tathagata named Jaladharagarjita-ghosha-susvara-uaksbatra-safikusumita, 
and studied, the Saddharma-pundarika. In the time of S'akya these 
were born as Bodhisattvas of the names of Padmasri, Bhaisajya-r&ya, 
Bhaishajya-samudyata, and Vairochana, respectively. 

XXVT. Samantabbadra Bodhisattva promises that he will not 
only not subject to retributive punishment those who will wear the Sad- 
dbarma-pun4arika, but reward them. 
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XXVII. The Lord enjoins that his followers should teach^ expound 
and promote the spread of the religion of the Saddharma-pup^^rOca. 
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No. B, 3. 

SAMADHIRAJA. 

wlwai: I 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 14J x 3^ inches. Folia, 226. Lines 
on a page, 6. Extent in slokas, 5,339. Character, Newari. Appearance, old. 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

A work of the class called Vyakarana, or narrative, in which varioas 
forms of meditations are described at length, pre-eminence being given to 
a meditation or Samddhi called ^ the king of Samidhis.^ Its object is to 
show the process by which a votary of Buddha may rise to the highest 
eminence, each chapter showing a step in the gradual progress of the 
human mind in its moral condition, and reciting one or more stories on 
moral excellence in illustration of the difEerent stages of that progress* 
The principal interlocutors are Buddha and Chaudraprabha, and the 
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scene is laid on the Oridhrakuta hill where Buddha expounded the 
principles of a religion which showers its blessings at all its stages^ at the 
beginnings at the middles and at the end. 

Contents: Chapter I. Chandraprabha asked the Lord how can 
the Buddha be known ? How can a man become veracious ? How can he 
become an object of reverence even to the gods? And how can he 
obtain intuitive perception of things ? 

The Lord replieds that a Bodhisattva can easily attain all theses by 
practising the king of Samddhis named Sarvadharmasvabhavasamatavipas- 
chita Samadhi. First of all a Bodhisattva should be even-tempefeds 
indifferent to the pleasures and pains of the world. . Then, he should try 
to shower benefits on others in spite of all the obstacles that may be 
thrown in his way. When he becomes thoroughly even-tempered, bene- 
volent and persevering, he is lit to attain those conditions whicli prepare 
the mind for the great Samadhi. These conditions arc Karya-samvara, 
Vak-samvara &c * 

H. The lord said When I was a Chakravartis I placed myself 
under the guidance of many Arhats and young Tathagatas on this very 
hill Gridhrakaja. The last of my spiritual guides was S'alendra, a king, 
who lived for six hundred and seventy millions of years. I worshipped 
him for full one hundred thousand millions of years, and he blessed me 
with the knowledge of the great Samadhi, The worship of Tathagatas 
is one of the principal conditions of the Samadhi. 

III. He only is fit to receive the knowledge of the Samiidhi who is 
prepared to proclaim the merits of the Tathagatas who have preceded him. 
The merits of a Tathagata are, that he is perfectly enlightened, learned, 
well-conducted, well -bestowed ; that he is perfectly conversant with the 
ways of men ; he is without a superior ; he has a complete control 
over the senses. 

IV. The real nature of the Samadhi is that the mind, unclouded 
by ignorance, should be fixed on one point. The knowledge of restraint 
put upon by ignorance, removal of the burdens of the world, the control 
of passions, and the correction of faults, — these also are essential to the 
Sam&dhi. 

V. In ancient times the Jambudvipa was divided between two 
kings named Dridhabala and Mahabala. Ghoshadatta, one of the most 
ancient Tathagatas, made his appearance in the kingdom of Mahabala, 
induced him to enter the hermitage, and taught him the great Samadhi. 

* For explouatiunB of iho&o terms, vi^ chapter, 38. 
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Mahabala imparted the knowledge of the Samadhi to innnmerahle creatures 
for a hundred million kalpas, and afterwards at the end of a hundred thou- 
sand full kalpas attained nirvana. The myriads, who had been present at 
the time the king received instruction from Ghoshadatta also, after a long 
time, attained the highest object of their wishes. So^^ said the Lord 
he who wants to receive the knowledge of the Samadhi must renounce 
the world, and rise superior to all terrestrial attractions.^' 

VI. One of the principal conditions of receiving the knowledge 
of tlie Samadhi is, that the receiver should be always ready and eagar 
to honour all Tatbagatas, whether in flesh" or in the nirvana state^ 
with offerings of cloth, alins-bowls, flowers, stupas, &c. 

VII. Three kshanfls are indispensable to the Samadhi. The first 
kshanti is that one should not quarrel with another, and should not 
speak unnecessarily. He should be intent on the acquirement of merit, 
and should consider all phenomena as illusions. The second is that the 
mind should be full of goodness (Satvaguna) ; it should be persevering in 
doing good to others, and should consider all creatures as equal. The 
third is that the devotee should perceive the Lokauatha in all the quarters 
of the universe. 

VIII. The Bodhisattva who seeks to attain the knowledge of the 
Samadhi learns to regard all phenomena as aOhava or unsubstantial. For 
instance, the phenomena of colour, sound, smell, &;c. are not produced by 
causes, nay they are not produced at all. They cannot be defined, 
cannot be restrained. They are transient, because they cannot be always 
found in the same substance. They are void. They were inert before 
their manifestation. A Bodhisattva should be thoroughly conversant with 
the ablnirasvahhdva or nihilistic character of all phenomena. 

There lived, innumerable kalpas ago, a Tathiigata, who, the moment 
he was born, rose to the height of seven palm trees placed one upon 
another in the sk}’’, and proclaimed that all things are produced from 
nothing. His awful words were echoed from all mountain peaks, from 
all trees and leaves, and from all herbs and bushes. He taught a prince, 
named Mahakaruiiachitti, the great Samadhi. The prince became a 
Tathagata, Suvicliintitartha by name. 

IX, One who seeks to attain the highest bliss, one who wishes to 
ferry all creatures over the troublesome sea of the world {bhavdrnavd), 
should be practised in, and proclaim, the great Samadhi taught by 
all Buddhas, for it is the way to bliss for all of them, and explains the 
true idea of the quality of all creatures. One who seeks to attain the 
27 
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Samadhi should regard every substance as an illusion^ a dream^ a mirage. 
One who is convinced of the illusive character of things, i. e., one who 
is gamhhiradhamalt^haniikuiala^ can never be led astray by temptations, 
by sins, and by fascinating charms of the external world, because he never 
regards them as entities. He is honest, unerring, unmoved by passions, 
and becomes indifferent to pleasure. He is said to be capable of intent 
attention to one object, to bo free from illusions, clever, prosperous, 
blessed, of irreproachable character, and possessed of wisdom. 

X. Be wise," said the Lord to Chaudraprabha, “ for even the 
Sambodhi is not beyond the reach of a wise man, much less so is your 
Samadhi." 

I shall become wise,^’ replied Chandraprabha, I shall bo regard- 
less of life and health ; I shall learn from the Tathagatas. I am deter- 
mined to attain Bodhi knowledge, to destroy the evil genius Mara, to 
rescue millions from all suffering. Place, O Lord, your right hand 
on my head." 

No sooner was the holy hand, impressed with all the signs of great- 
ness, placed on Chandraphrabha^s head than all the hundreds and thousands 
and millions of Samadhis known presented themselves before him. 
Chandraprabha invited the Lord to his own house at Rajagriha, and 
gave him a grand entertainment. 

XI. After the entertainment Chandraprabha presented the Lord 
with a rich robe valued at 990,000,000,000,000 pieces of gold, and distri- 
buted raiments to all the Bhikshus. All this time Chandraprabha was 
pondering over the most abstruse points of the Buddhist creed. He 
could not understand how the Bodhisattva could be non-cognisant of the 
phenomena of nature, &c. 

The omniscient, aware of Chandraprabha^s doubts from the very 
beginning, took this opportunity of explaining them, so that in a short 
time Chandraprabha was convinced. 

XII. The Bodhisattva, who knows the nature of all phenomena, 
i. e.y that they are only illusions, becomes an adept in recollecting past 
events, rises superior to the temptations of the senses, and becomes proof 
against the fascinations of Mara and his daughters. 

XIII. The Bf)dhisattva who seeks for the relief of creatures from 
their pains should hear, receive, teach, promulgate, deliberate over, and 
spread the knowledge of the Samadhi, because it cures all maladies. 
Such a Bodhisattva is sure to attain the Sambodhi knowledge. 

XIV. From the house of Chandraprabha the Lord returned to Gfi- 
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dhrakdta^ and there g^raced a throne prepared for him by Maitreya, who, 
with his permission, had returned a little earlier. Chandraprabha came to 
honour the Lord with a train of 8,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 persons. 
He sat down, and in a humble manner asked the Lord, what were 
the necessary qualifications for receiving the SamSdhi? The Lord said, 
they are four in number. The Bodhisattva who is learned and has such 
a complete control over his passion as never to resent a wrong has the 
first qualification. One who is upright, modest, retiring, noted for the 
unswerving integrity of his cliaracter, and is lauded by Aryyas and wise 
men, has the second qualification. One who is contented, free from 
avarice, humble, fond of the three dhatus (jewels), who relieves the 
distressed, and eagarly thirsts for Sambodhi, has the third qualification. 
One who is satisfied with his own condition, who has heard the 
scriptures, who is experienced in religious duties, to whom Dharma is 
the only guide, and who gladly imparts his knowledge to others, has the 
fourth qualification.^^ 

The Lord continued, “ listen to me, Chandraprabha, long, long ago, 
there was a Tathagata, Svarailgaghosha by name. In the same kalpa he 
was preceded by Jnanasvara, Tejassvara, and Mat is vara, all of whom had 
practised this Samadhi. Long, long before the earliest of these, the world 
was blessed witli the advent of Narendraghosha. Standing in the sky 
he lectured on the great Samadhi. The earth shook under his awful voice. 
The king S'iribala renounced the world at the bidding of that lord, and 
he wfts followed by all his friends, relatives, ministers and subjects. 

After his death S iribala was again born in the same family. His 
name then was Dridhabala. He still exists and knows my mission. He 
has published millions and tens of millions of aphorisms on the illusive 
character of substances. All Bodhisattvas still believe in those apho- 
risms. Now-a-days he sometimes lectures on that Samadhi which leads 
to the purity of speech, body, mind and sight, and which destroys the 
effects of human work. Sometimes he speaks of the Samadhi which leads 
to salvation, lit. the reflection of the eight membered passage - 

to the meditation of the subordinate parts of the communion with 
Tathagatas, to truth, which produces keenness of intelligence, restoration 
of sight to the blind, to independence, to the knowledge of the evanceseent 
character of the world^^ {lit. the interview or knowledge of illusion which 
hits no beginning). 

The Lord added that he had in one of his previous existences obtain- 
ed the knowledge of the Samadhi from Buddha Dridhabala, and the events 
of his former existence he still remembered. 
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XV. Not to be puffed up with pride for one^s own good works, to 
be indefatigable in the service of others, to have a large stock of 
knowledge, and to have unfailing presence of mind, are the qualities 
indispensable to one who aspires to the great Samiidhi. One who has 
a mind to attain the knowledge can hear it at any time from any one. 

XVI. A Bodhisattva who is not frightened at the hard conditions 
of the great Samddlii, becomes expert in enquiring into, in investigating 
and in ascertaining, the laws and religion of Buddha. He also receives 
emancipation according to the laws of that religion. On hearing these 
laudations, Chandraprabha became very anxious to practice the Samddlii, 
and obtained the perrais&ion of the Lord to do so. While he was engaged 
in deep meditation, the jirince of the celestial choristers came down with 
five hundred musicians to sing hymns of praise in honour of the Lord. At 
the will of the Lord these gave out only Gath as. In causing the pro- 
duction of these Gathas the Lord had two objects in view, 1st, teaching 
the Gandharvas the jiroper notes of solemn music, and confirming by 
charming music Chandraprabha^s noble resolution to practise the Samadhi. 
And the Lord succeeded in accomplishing both these objects. The Gathas 
chanted on this occasion are named Achiat//a~bn(l(lha-darma-)iidliya 2 
gntha or that which confirms the mind in the doctrines of the Buddhist 
religion, which is hard to comprehend. 

XVII. In times long since past, king Tndraketudvaja proclaimed 
the doctrines of a religion which trains the mind in benevolence, and in 
doing good to all creatures. One who prepares himself to accept the 
doctrines of that religion must be of spotless character, a friend to goodness, 
and an enquirer after truth. He should never be tired in honouring, 
serving, and doing good to Buddhas. If he fulfils all these conditions, he 
can easily obtain Sambodhi knowledge. 

XVIII. A Bodhisattva aspiring after the highest bliss should have 
a thorough grasp of the doctrines and teachings of the religion wliich 
showers its blessings on all. His character too should be irreproachable. 

Two sons of a banker were induced to renounce the world hy a Sugata. 
They lived in a lonely forest. The king of Jambudvipa, when out on a 
hunting excursion, entered the forest, and became their disciple. Many 
thousands of his followers embraced the religion of their king. The 
king^s brother, enraged at the defection from the good old religion of the 
Tirthikas, ordei’ed the hermits to be killed. In the next existence one of 
these hermits became Dipafikara, and the Lord was the other brother. The 
king is Maitreya^ and Hevadatta the king^s brother. 
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XIX. A Bodhlsattva desirous of attaining the great Sam4dhi 
should be regardless of his life and health. Any attention paid to life is 
injurious to his spiritual welfare, for it breeds work. 

In meditating on the form of a Tathagata, he should not think of 
a material form, because a Tathigata is composed purely of religion. 
The form of a Tathagata is not produced ; it is an effect without a cause, 
solemn, of immeasurable virtue, the cause of all things, immovable, base- 
less, resembling the sky, invisible, the eye of the universe, without 
a beginning, beyond the reach of thought, pertaining to the nature of 
the mind, unmoved by pleasure or pain, beyond the universe, without 
abode, full of love, self -con trolled, impenetrable, infallible, and properly 
characterised by the word nihility. There is no other way of compre- 
hending the form of a Tathagata than the practice of the Samadhi. 

XX. All the senses and their objects are Ihe attributes of Tathagata, 
i. e.^ they are the different manifestations of his qualities. Since the 
senses and their objects are infinite and inconceivable, the attributes of 
Tathfigata are also iiiHiiite and inconceivable. 

All the feelings are the attributes of Tathagata. Since these are 
infinite and incomprehensible, the attributes also are infinite and in- 
comprehensible. 

Similarly all the infinite perceptions, passions and impressions are 
the attributes of the lord. 

The knowledge of the identity of all substances, qualities and 
actions with Tathagata is called the knowledge of Dharma, or Dharma» 
samvit. 

The earnest desire produced for the knowledge of Dharma is called 
the Ninihii-samvit. 

The precepts taught by one who has the knowledge of Dharma 
arc called the Pndibhana-samvif. There is another called Arfha^samcit. 

One who is desirous of acquiring the four Samvits given above, 
should practise the great Samadhi. 

XXI. All Bodhisattvas should consider Tatluigata as nothinor but an 
embodiment, Rupa, (senses and their objects). lie should consider Tatha- 
gata as identical with the imperishable state of Riipa, and he should believe 
in the thorough and complete identity of these two, Riipa and Tath&gata. 

Similarly he should believe firmly in the identity of the Tathagata 
with feelings, perception, passions and impressions. So that he should 
believe that pentaform matter is nothing but the Tathagata. 

XXII. A Bodhisattva should preach before all creatures the know- 
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ledge of salvation^ and should point out to them that merit, the root of 
all prosperity is the only means for the attainment of salvation. He 
should also explain to them what that merit consisted of. After doing 
these things, he becomes expert in the ways and means, and in a short 
time successfully accomplishes the Samadhi to which there is nothing 
superior. 

XXIII. A Bodhisattva should learn to be vigilant, and to conduct 
himself so as to acquire watchfulness. One whois thoroughly well -versed 
in the six PdramikU acquires these qualifications. The follov/ing ten 
qualifications are acquired by those who acquire the Paramita of Dana or 
charity. (1) He subdues malice; (2) acquires a self-sacrificing spirit ; 
(3) affords enjoyments to all ; (4) is born in a rich family ; (5) becomes 
large-hearted; (G) an object of affection to men; (7) the leader of 
the four assemblies ; (8) enjoys pleasure without being addicted to it ; 

(9) his hand and feet become soft; (10) the sole of his feet becomes 
smooth. 

XXIV. Following are the ten qualifications acquired by a Bodhi- 
sattva who has acquired the second Paramita or S^ila, i. e,, good conduct. 
(1) He completes his education ; (2) shapes liis conduct according to the 
precepts of Buddha; (8) is not an object of censure to the wise; (4) 
never breaks his promise ; (5) cultivates knowledge ; (C) renounces the 
world; (7) endeavours to attain nirvana, 8 (?) (9) acquires Samadhi; 

(10) is never poor. 

XXV. Following are the ten qualifications acquired by one who 
is well established in KshSnti. (1) He is not burnt by fire; (2) not 
wounded by weapons ; (8) never drowned in water ; (4) not affected by 
poison; (5) is protected by gods; (6) obtains the thirty -two signs of 
greatness;* (7) is never overtaken by misfortune ; (8) has an easy access 
to Brahmaloka ; (9) leads a happy life ; (10) is always cheerful. 

Then follow enumerations of the qualifications of Bodhisattvas 
who have acquired the Paramitas of Virya, Dhyana, Prajnd, &c., strength, 
meditation, spiritual knowledge, scholarship, habit of teaching, the 
doctrine of S'unyata or emptiness of the world, Samadhi, and the habit 
of living in forests. 

The Bodhisattva who has acquired true knowledge and has shaken 
off all connection with mundane qualities acquires the five experiences in 
addition to the tenfold qualificati^ms aforesaid. 

The five experiences are called nidhanas or treasures : (1) of Buddha ; 

* See my translation of Uie Lalita- Vistara, p. 142 . 
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(3) of Dliarma; (3) of Jn&na; (4) of purvantaparanta pratjutpanna-Jndna ; 
the fifth is wanting. Seeing innumerable Buddhas in all directions is called 
the treasure of Buddha. Hearing the preaching of these Buddhas is 
called the treasure of Dharma. The acquirement of that knowledge is 
called the treasury of Jnana by the virtue of which a Bodhisattva retains 
all moral precepts, teaches them to all creatures, and knows their real 
import. That experience by which thinkers obtain insight into the events, 
past present and future, is called purmniapar&nta-jpratjiivtparina-jna^ 
nidhanay {lii^ treasure of present, past and future. 

XXVI. The Lord said, Chandraprabha, you should learn to long 
for entering the hermitage, leaving your empire and all your wealth behind. 
Then you should learn to shake off all connection with the gunas, to 
acquire Viveka and Kshanti, i, <?., true knowledge and the mercies. You 
should hear of the great Samadhi, and sacrifice yourself for the benefit of 
others.^^ 

Some hundreds of kalpas ago, Dridhadanta, a king of Jambu- 
dvipa, heard the great Samadhi from Tejoganaraja, a Buddha, He 
renounced the world and gave all that he had to the Sugata and to 
beggars. 

XXVII. In this chapter are enumerated the fruits of hearing 
and of practising the great Samadhi. 

XXVIII. In order that he may learn the nature of Dharma 
a Bodhisattva should listen to, practise, accept, teach and inculcate 
the great Samadhi, One who is convinced of the nihility of all qualities 
becomes the object of Sugata^s affection. 

XXIX. Not to perceive the purity of character, not to practice the 
Samadhi, not to inculcate knowledge, to scrutinize the doctrine of niukti, 
and to know as it is the doctrine of the souFs salvation is called Apart- 
graha or non-acceptance of all qualities. 

The experience by which a Bodhisattva, after displaying the power 
of working miracles, inculcates all the moral precepts to all creatures is 
called ^arikarma or decoration of the great experience. One who 
desires the acquirement of the Parikarma and the Aparigraha should 
listen to &c. the great Samadhi. 

He only is Buddha who finds unity in the diversity of Dharma, 
inasmuch as in their character they are all Sunya or empty. 

XXX. A Bodhisattva, eagarly longing for the great Samfidhi and 
for Bodhi knowledge, should believe in the doctrine of S uuyati or 
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nihility, and should be careful in the worship of living or dead Tathi- 
gatas. A Bodhisattva longing for mukti should worship the Tath&gatas. 
He should with a sonorous voice and with a heart melting at the suffering 
of others, proclaim the great Samadhi, for it alone can fix the mind in 
the S'dnya, the cause of all qualities. When the Bodhisattva does this 
he is happy in salvation. In such an enviable position be perceives nothing. 
Deeply engaged in Pranidhanas and in the Anupalambha Samadhi, he 
delights himself and others with meditations. 

Innumerable kalpas ago, Grhoshadatta, saving the souls of millions, 
obtained the highest object of his wishes, rzs., nirvana. When king of 
Jambudvipa he determined to worship the great Siigata in a manner 
worthy of such a great potentate. Kshemadatta, a Bodhisattva, in the 
presence of the multitude assembled at the royal palace, thrust his right 
hand into a blazing fire, first wrapping the hand with cloth saturated 
with oil. Unmoved by the exerucialiug pain the Bodhisattva began 
eloquently to preach the Samadhi. 

XXXI. One who aspires after the great Samsidhi and the Bodhi 
knowledge should act according to the following four moral injunctions. 
(1) He should distribute alms for acquiring the knowledge of easy 
means’^ from Tathagatas who know it. (:i) lie should try to learn it 
from those that have the Bodhi knowledge. (3) He should be ready to 
sacrifice his own self for the good of those that love worldly enjoyments. 
(4) He should teach the knowledge of self to those that long for it. 

Achiutya-pranidhana-visesha-samudgatanija, a Tathagata, was the 
teacher of a religion which prevailed for millions of years. At last, the 
Bhikshus, the guardians of his faith, became hopelessly corrupt. W^ith 
one noble exception, all of them cared only for their own worldly interests. 
They all died of loathsome diseases. But that honest Bhikshu became 
the preceptor of Jnanahula, king of Jambudvipa. In the course of 
time, an abscess formed on the Bhikshu^s thigh. The disease was 
pronounced beyond the skill of medical men. Every one was sorry for 
the honest and faithful Bhikshu. The king and his family were in 
great distress at the pro.spect of losing their preceptor. It was then 
announced to the king in a dream that the only medicine which could 
cure the Bhikshu was human flesh and blood ; the blood to be used as 
an ointment, and the flesh as diet. This the king caused to be proclaimed 
all over his wide empire. But no one could be found willing to offer his 
own flesh and blood to the holy man. At length Jn&uavati, the king^g 
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daughter^ came forward^ and cut out a portion of flesh from her own 
thigh for the use of the royal preceptor. But there was still a diffi- 
culty. The Bhikshu had scruples to take human flesh. So it was 
dressed privately^ and served to him. He ate it unwittingly, and was 
cured. 

XXXII. Ananda asked the Lord why Bodhisattvas feel no pain 
even when their limbs are torn asunder. The Lord replied, as a 
worldly-minded man, every part of whose body is burning under the 
fire of sin, can feel pleasure without the fire being extinguished, he has 
no pleasure but in the pursuit of gain ; so does a Bodhisattva, who is 
desirous of escaping from the burning fires of grief, birth and decrepitude, 
and longs to obtain nirvdna, feel no pain from such trifling matters as 
the amputation of a hand, or a foot. 

The following story was cited in illustration of the preceding. At 
the time when Ratnapadma-chandra-vis'uddhabhyudgataraja obtained 
nirvana, there lived a king named Suradatta, who reigned over the 
whole of Jambudvipa. His capital was at Ratnavati. lie had eighty 
thousand wives, a thousand sons, and five hundred daughters. At that 
time, the false faith in mantras and sacrifices of the Tirthikas prevailed. 
The Bodhisattvas, under the leadership of their great preacher Pushpa- 
chandra, withdrew to a forest named Samanta-kbanda. (A leaf here is 
lost in the MS.) 

Pushpachandra, by observing a fast of three days, converted 
millions to his faith. On the fourth day of his fasting he imparted 
Bodhi knowledge to millions at Ilatnavati. On the fifth day he brought 
the queens to his faith. On the sixth the princes were converted. On 
the seventh day he presented himself before the king, who was surrounded 
by his servants and the immates of his seraglio. At the appearance of 
the Bodhisattva the king^s followers fell prostrate at his feet. But other 
feelings were working in the king^s mind. He was surprised to find a 
stranger honoured so much in his presence. The Bhikshu^s comely 
person, his bewitching beauty, and his appearance before the inmates 
of the harem roused deep suspicion in the king, who, without any enquiry, 
ordered the Bhikshu to be killed by mutilation. His hands and feet were 
separated from his body, and his eyes were plucked out. A week later, the 
king happened to pass by the way where the murder had been committed. 
He found that putrefaction had not yet set in in the Bhikshu's corpse : it 
looked as fresh as ever. The king then became aware of his own folly. 

28 
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He recognized in the Bhikshu some Tath4gata, and became the prey of 
remorse. 

One who desires the great Samadhi^ Ananda/^ added the Lord^ 
should preach the religion of Tathagata even at the risk of his life.^^ 

XXXIII. When a Bodhisattva wishes to attain the excellent Bodhi 
knowledge he should listen to^ practise^ and preachy the great Sam^dhi. 

XXXIV. In order to obtain the knowledge of Bodhi, a Bodhi- 
sattva should sow the seeds of prosperity. 

Unnumbered ages ago GanesVara was a great Jina, and Varapushpa 
a great king. The latter consecrated innumerable gardens to the honour 
of the Sugata. He used to distribute food to the followers of Qanes'vara. 
He fell in, one day, with the Tathagata, and learned from him the great 
Samadhi. With five hundred of his sons he renounced the world, and 
practised the religion of Tathdgata. After the nirvana of Gaiies'vara> 
people returned to their old superstition ; but they were brought back to 
Buddha^s religion by Yas'ahprabha. 

XXXV. You should, said the Lord, learn to restrain your body. 
By so doing a Bodhisattva learns to be indifferent to all doctrines, is 
endowed with the thirty-two great signs and eighty subsidiary indications 
of greatness,* aquires the ten supernatural powers of a Tathagata, the four 
wisdoms, the eighteen Vainikas, the doctrine of Buddha, the three delights 
of the Moksha, the four Viharas of Brahma, the four Pratisanvids, the 
thirty -seven inferences of Bodhi, forgiveness, doubt and discrimination. By 
restraining the body, a Bodhisattva shrinks with horror from slaughter, 
theft, incontinence, falsehood, malicious speech, harsh words, contradic- 
tions, incoherent speech, robbery, murder, false notions, error, vanity, 
drugging, confining, obstructing, beating, threatening, piercing, anger, 
and covetousness. His hands and feet cannot be separated from his body, 
and if they be separated, he never feels weakened thereby. 

The three delights of Moksha are — the delight afforded by the 
knowledge of Nihility, the delight afforded by the knowledge that 
things are produced without a cause, and the delight that he has to per- 
form no samadhis any more. 

The four amusements (Viharas), or those of friendliness {Maitri) 
of sympathy, {Karund) of delight, and of indifference. 

For the four Pratisanvits, vide chapter XX, p. 218. 

The thirty-seven inferences are the four associations (causes of 
memory), four destructions, four powers of working miracles, five senses, 
five powers, seven subordinates of Bodhi, and the eight ways to these. 

* Vide my tranidation of the Lalita Vistara, p. 142. 
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Vis^eshacbailf^ a king^ obtained the knowledge of E&jasafiTara or 
the restraint of the body^ from J nanaprabba^ a Tathfigata. Eayasanvara is 
only the entrance to better and nobler conditions. The disciple must try 
to think that his body is as pure and brilliant as the sky, and then he 
should try to identify these two things, the sky and his body.' 

XXXYI. The next step to be taken by a Bodhisattva is to aim at 
the purity of physical actions, and at the restraint of speech {Fdksanvara). 
The latter shows the inactivity of existence in Nihility, the illusive nature 
of all things created, and that annihilation is the only truth. 

XXXVII. The restraint of mind, Manak-sanvara, shows that the 
mind is unreal like a dream, an illusion, a mirage. From it men become 
fearless, worship Buddha, and learn a samadhi named Jvalantardbha. 

XXXVIII. Explanations of the following technical terms : 

The purity of action is aversion to the world which is merely an 
illusion. 

Arambkanasamatikrama, or abandoning of works ; it is the giving up 
of all actions from the knowledge that they are unreal. 

Skandiaparyndf or indifference to the Skandhas, is related to the 
Skandhas produced by the knowledge of their unreality. 

A'yatandpakarska, or low estimate of the senses, is abandoning them 
from the conviction of their shadowy nature. 

Tris/ina-prahdna, or want of ambition, is the refraining from all 
Dharmas. . 

Anuipddasdhkdtkriifd, or sight of things unborn, is the non-perception 
of the Dharmas. 

Kpydvatdra is not attempting the destruction of mundane pains 
arising from Virya. 

HQtudipand is the non-cessation of the Skandhas. 

Karmapikaldbliiprancu/a is the destruction of the consequences of 
works which are illusive like dreams. 

Mdrgabhdvand is the perception of the way to salvation. 

Tathdgata-samabodhana is the knowledge of the teaching of all the 
Buddhas. 

XXIX to XLI wanting. 

XLII. The Lord having discoursed upon the innumerable benefits to 
be derived by the practice of the Great Samadhi, many millions of his hearers 
obtained the Bodhi knowledge, many resolved to obtain it, many longed to 
become Pratyeka Buddhas, and a change for the better was produced in all* 
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No. B, 24. 

SAPTAKUMARIKA' AVADA'NA alias AHORATRAVRATA- 

NUS'ANSA. 

qr ^%T^T^jpn^lNT I 

Substance, very inferior Nepalese paper, 10 x 4 inches. Folia, 34. Lines 
on a page, 10. Extent in 41okas, 850. Character, Nagari. Date, Sm. 1885.=: 
S^dka, 1750.= Nepalese Era, 949. Appearance, fresh. Verse. Generally correct. 

Description of a fast called Ahoratravrata, in praise of which a 
story is told of seven Naga damsels who had been cursed to be horn as 
univalve shells, a'ambuka. The description was given to Asoka by Upa 
Gupta, who said it had been before related by S'akya himself, who attri- 
buted it to Yasubandhu, a Jina, who had heard it from the ancient 
Buddha Vipasyii Vasubandhu taught the rite to Indraprishtha, a king 
of Gandhavati, in the Purvavideha country. Although called ahoratra 
or ephemeral, the fast extended actually to two days and two nights* 
The proper place for performing it is the neighbourhood of a sacred pool, 
a river, an ocean, a chaitya, or a temple. On the 13th of the waxing 
moon a temporary room or dharmda'ala has to be erected, duly plastered 
with cow-dung, and decorated with four flags and an awning. On the 
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flour of the room three diagrams of DharmadhAtu are to be traced with 
rice-meal of different colours^ and the night is to be passed in a fast. On 
the 14th, at midday, the three jewels are to be worshipped with fivefold 
offerings and appropriate mantras ; the worshipper to break his fast by 
partaking of simple food in the afternoon. At dusk the place and the 
Chaitya are to be illuminated, and the worship repeated. On the 16th, or 
the fullmoon day, the worship is to be again repeated and the day passed 
in rejoicings with music and singing. 

King Indraprashtha was the first to perform the fast. Having 
observed it, he had the good fortune to rule his kingdom with grefat ease 
and splendour, and then to enter the house of Jina. On this, Indra and 
other deities came to observe the ceremony of Ahoratravrata. In illustra- 
tion of the merits of the fast, Upagupta relates the following story : 

There was a large tank, named Chaitragarbha, in Magadha, where 
Gandharvas and Rishis used to perform the ceremony of Ahordtravrata. 
Eight* Naga damsels went to them to see the performance. The Rishis 
fell down insensible by inhaling their poisonous breath. After a while, 
however, they regained their senses, and cursed the damsels by saying : 
“ Ye shall be born as shells, [samhtihas) since you made us senseless by 
your poisonous breath.^^ On hearing the imprecation, the damsels pro- 
pitiated the Rishis, who became sad at heart. 

The curse, however, was irrevocable, and the damsels, turned into 
shells, lived in a pond. After a long while, a fisherman visited the pond, 
and cast his net into the water to catch fish, but instead of fish he got 
only eight univalve shells. He brought the shells home, and gave them 
to his wife. The fisherman, having consumed all the eatables hb had in his 
home, went out of the house. His wife, not having any, other article of 
food at hand, had to live on these eight shells, which she got boiled. The 
shells were all vivified in her womb. She became pregnant, and brought 
forth eight daughters in due time. When they grew up she sent them 
to market to sell fish. 

^ One day, on the way, the eldest told to her sisters, Sisters, on 
account of the great sin we committed in our former life, we have been 
born in a low family ; if we commit the crime of killing animals, 
we shall have again to suffer." On this, they threw all the live 

* The text has the word ashta eight,” and gives the names of the eight in detail, but 
the name of the work is aaptakumdri or seven damsels. In the absence of a second MS. to 
compare 1 cannot reconcile the inconsistency. 



fishes into the water^ and purchased some dead fishes instead of them, 
and, havings sold the latter, gave the price to their mother. Or 
another occasion, the fisherman^s wife, having killed some live fishe: 
sent her daughters to sell them. On the way, the sisters were surprised 
to see the dead fishes become alive, and threw them into the water. They 
then began to offer up their devotions to Buddha, whose temple was on 
the bank of the pond. Buddha, being propitiated, appeared before them, 
and through his grace they died on the seventh day after his appearance, 
and took their birth as daughters to king Krika, of Benares. Their namet 
then were: — The first, Vrati; the second Dharmavati; the third, 
Shubhamanjari ; the fourth, Dhimati ; the fifth Netramanjari ; the sixth; 
S^rimati; the seventh, Madanajahfi; and the eighth, Vrataraala. Vrati, 
married to king Dharmadaksha, performed, in company of her husband, 
the ceremony of Ahoratravrata, and at last retired to the house of Jina. 
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No. B, 17. 

S'A'RDU'LAKARNA AV ADANA. 

Substance, paper, 10 x 4. Folia, 87. Lines on a page, 10. Character, 
NAgara. Extent in '^slokas, 1800. Date, Sm. 1886. Appearance, decayed. 
Prose. Incorrect, 

Story of S^ardulakarna, in narrating which opportunity is taken 
to point out in detail the utter fatuity of relying on caste distinctions. 

The scene of the story is laid at Sravasti. When the Lord was once 
sojourning there, in the’garden of Auathapindada, Ananda, his &vourit6 
disciple, used daily to go to the city to collect alms. One day> after 
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partaking of a repast in the residence of a householder, when he was 
returning to the hermitage, he felt thirsty. Seeing a girl, named Prakyitf, 
the daughter of a Chandali, raising water from a well, he asked her for 
a drink, and was duly served. The girl was smitten by the appearance of 
the hermit, and as he could not be otherwise influenced, she besought 
her mother, who was proficient in charms and incantations, to bewitch 
him by her art. The mother prepared with cowdung, in the middle of 
the courtyard of her house, an altar, lighted a fire therein, and threw into 
it, one by one, 108 arka flowers {Calotropis gfganiea)^ repeating a mantra 
each time. Ananda could not resist the force of this charm, and in the 
evening came to her house, and took his seat on the altar, while Prakriti, 
in delight, was engaged in preparing a bed for him. The conscience of 
Ananda now smote him, and he began to erj^ praying that the Lord may 
rescue him from his dangerous position. The Lord, perceiving by his 
miraculous power how his disciple was situated, recited a Buddha mantra, 
which immediately overpowered the incantations of the Chandali, and 
Ananda returned to the hermitage. The Lord, thereupon, taught him the 
potent mantra whereby he could always overcome such evils. 

Matters, however, did not progress so satisfactorily as could be wished. 
The girl, disappointed at night, rose early the next morning, put on her 
finest apparel, and stood on the road by which Ananda daily went to the 
city for alms. Ananda came, and she followed him to every house he 
went for alms. This caused a great scandal, and Ananda, followed by the 
girl, ran back to the hermitage, and reported the occurrence to the 
Lord. The Lord was then called upon to exercise diplomacy to save the 
character of his disciple. He said to Prakriti, you want to marry 
Ananda. Have you got the permission of your parents ? Go, and get 
their permission.^^ This afforded but slight respite, for Prakriti soon 
returned from the city with her parents^ permission. The Lord then said. 
Should you wish to marry Ananda, you must put on the same kind of 
ochre-coloured vestment which he uses.” She agreed, and thereupon her 
head was shaved, she was made to put on ochre-coloured cloth, divested of 
her vicious motives, and had all her former sins removed by the mantra 
called sarvadurgati-sodhana-dharani, the destroyer of all evils. Thus 
did the Lord convert her into a Bhikshuni. 

This conversion created a serious commotion. Raja Prasenajit and 
the Brahmans and Kshatriyas of S^rSvasti were greatly scandalised by 
it, and came to remonstrate with the Lord on his highly improper con- 
duct. The Lord knew their object, and explained the former history of 
Prak|iti by reciting the following story: 
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In a forest on the banks of the Ganges there dwelt Trisafika^ a Cha^* 
who was the chief of ten thousands of his ca&te men. He had, in 
a former term of existence, studied the Vedas, the Itihasas, the S^^tras 
and other branches of knowledge, and remembered them in his present 
life. He had a son named Sardulakarna, and to him he taught all that he 
remembered of his previous learning. The youth thereby became proficient 
in every accomplishment. Trisanku thought of a Brahman, named 
Pusbkarasari, who had an only daughter, thoroughly accomplished, and 
in every way worthy of his son. Next morning, followed by a large re- 
tinue, he proceeded to the abode of this Brahman, and was well received ; 
but when he made his request his host upbraided him for his presumption 
in asking the hand of a Brahman girl for a Chandala youth, and this led 
to a long discussion on caste distinctions. 

Trisafiku said : There is a marked distinction between ashes 

and gold, but there is nothing of the kind between a Brahman and a 
person of another caste. A Brahman is not produced like fire by the 
friction of dry wood ; he descends not from the sky, nor from the wind, 
nor does he arise, piercing the earth. The Brahman is brought forth 
from the womb exactly in the same way as a Chandala. When he dies 
he causes impurity exactly as other castes do : there is not the least 
difference in the case. Brahmans, longing for flesh -meat, commit most 
cruel sacrifices. They say that goats and the like, by being sanctifeed by 
mantras, go to heaven after slaughter. If this be the way to heaven, 
why don^t they send their fathers, mothers, sisters, and the rest to heaven 
by the same expeditious way ? Brahman, Kshatriya, Yaisyaand S^udraarc 
mere names, and imply no specific distinctions. All human beings have 
feet, thighs, nails, flesh, sides, and back exactly alike ; there is not the 
slightest difference in any respect, and therefore there cannot be four 
different species. Even as boys, playing on the highway, take a quantity 
of dust, and, dividing it into different parts, call one part water, another 
milk, another curds, another flesh-meat, another ghi, and so on, but the 
dust does not thereby become any of those articles, so Brdhman &e., 
are mere names, and do not imply four distinct species. In animals, like 
the cow, the horse, and the like, there are marked differences in shape, and 
thereby the cow, the horse and the rest constitute distinct species. In the 
same way mangoes, hog-plums (Spondiaa \nagnifera)^ rose-apples, dates 
and the rest belong to different species ; but there being no difference of 
shape in Brahmans, Kshatriyas, &c., there can be no difference of 
species. Devas become Brahma^^s, Kshatriyas Yakshas, Vaisyas Nagas, 
29 
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S'udras Asuras. Had there been any truth in the doctrine of the Siruti 
that Brfihmans produce Brahmans^ and Vais^yas Yaisyas^ there would 
certainly have been some specific marks. Moreover^ every member of 
the four castes can attain heaven by the merit of his own actions, and 
there is no let or hindrance with reference to particular castes ; surely 
therefore there are no specific distinctions of castes. Amongp men those 
who plough paddy-fields, sow seeds, and raise crops are called Ksbatriyas. 
Those who, giving up marriage, retire to the wilderness, build huts of 
leaves, and there pass their clays in contemplation, are called Brdhma^^s. 
Among Brahmans, those who go to the village and teach mantras are 
called Adhyapakas. Those men who, calculating upon profit, undertake 
commercial transactions, are called Vais'yas. Those who earn their 
livelihood by petty works are called S'udras. Those who feel disposed to 
conduct the work of chariots and of elephants get the name of Matafigas. 
Those who plough are called Karshakas. Those who trade are named 
Vaniks. Those who retire from home and accept asceticism are named 
Pravrajitas. Those who by their good conduct gratify people are called, 
kings (Baja). In none of these is there any specific organic distinction.” 
By these and other arguments he silenced the Brahman, who, thereupon, 
asked him, ^^Do you know the Savitri (Gayatri)” ? 

Trisafiku said, Yes I do, and also the origin of it. A long time 
ago, a Rishi, named Vasu, married Kapila, the daughter of a Nakshatra. 
By devotion to her he lost his vigour, and to regain it he repeated the 
Sivitri: Bhur hhuvar yat savitur na kapilaya bhargo devasya dhimahi” 
The Savitri of the Kshatriyas is : Om I jafilastdpaso-bkuta gakanam 
vanamdsritdf That of the Vais'ya is Om cAiUamdM saAite vaisya 

Jcanyakdy That of the S^udra is Om ! atapaA sutapaA jivedaAam 

varshaiatam paiyedaAam s^araddm i'atam!* 

The Br&hman questioned Tris'afiku about the Nakshatras, their 
positions, stars, &c., about the planets, and many recondite questions 
about astrology and interpretations of omens ; to all which the interrogat- 
ed gave very satisfactory replies. The Brahman, thus overcome in every 
way, at last gave away, notwithstanding the opposition of his disciples 
and pupils, his daughter to S'firdulakarna. 

'^Now Bhikshus” said the Lord, ^^he who was Trisafiku then is 
myself now. My son is S'&rdulakarna. This Ananda, son of Saradvati, 
is the Br&hman Pushkarasdri, and the daughter of that Brahma]^ is 
Prakriti, the Bhikshurii.” 
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The work professes to be a part of the Divja Avad&na. It was 
translated into Chinese by Tchu-ja-hu, of the Western Tsin dynasty in 265 
A. D. Its Chinese name is She-tau-keen-king. M. Burnouf has givin an 
abstract of the story in his Introduction to Indian Buddhism^ pp. 20^« 
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No. B, 46. 

SARVATATHAGATOSHNFSHA-SITATAPATRA, 

ALIAS PRATYA]&GIRA-KALPA. 

^l?raT*i%rsiifh1%m?mT mq ff^ T i 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 7^ x 3. Folia, 18. Lines on a page, 5, 
Extent in slokas, 200. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 886. Appearance, 
old. Prose. Incorrect. 

A collection of mantras said to have issued forth from between the 
eyebrows of the Lord when he was sojourning in the heaven of Indra, and 
was being worshipped by a large host of Devas, and the merit of wearing 
them, reciting them, or hearing them recited. The mantras are of the 
type of the mystic Vija mantras of the Hindus. 
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No. 

SRAGDHAIl.af-STOTRA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 8x3 inches. Folia, 12. Lines on 
a page, 8. Extent in 41okas, 120. Character, Nagara. Date, Sm. 1881. 
Appearance, decayed. Verse. Generally correct. 

A hymn in praise of Arya Tard. By Sarvajna Mitrp. The goddess 
appears to hold the same position among the Buddhists as she does 
among the Hindus. The name of the work is due to that of the measure 
in which it is written ; the measure comprises twenty-one syllables to the 
foot, broken into three equal parts by two caesuras. The author was a 
Buddhist monk of Kashmir. He was renowned for his unbounded charity. 
Having given away everything he possessed, he proceeded to king Vajra- 
mukuta. In the way he met a poor Brahman, who enquired of him the 
way to the home of Sarvajna Mitra. He said, Have you not heard that 
he has given away everything he possessed, and is now gone to the king 
The Brahman, thereupon, heaved deep sighs in utter despair, and shed 
tears. Sarvajna Mitra consoled him, by saying, Never mind, come along 
with me, and I shall help you.^^ Subsequently he sold his own person for. 
its weight in gold to the king, and gave the proceeds to the Brahman. 
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No. 

SRAGDHAM-TI'KA. 

I 

SubBtance, Nepalese paper, 8x3 inches. Folia, 69. Lines on a page, 
6. Extent in i^lokas, 68U. Character, Nagara. Date, Sk. 1881. Appearance, 
decayed. Prose. Generally correct. 

A commentary on the hymn noticed under the next preceding No. 
By Jinarakshita, a Bhikshu of the Maha Yihara of Yikramas'ila Deva 
and spiritual guide of the king. 
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No. B, 38. 

S'lllf^GABHERI. 

33?^^ I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 14 x 4 inches. Folia, 18. Lines on 
a page, 6. Extent in slokas, 540. Character, Newari. Date,^ p Appear* 
ance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

Descriptions of the Ckaityasarivara and of the Sriilgahieri rites. The 
descriptions were given to As'oka by Upagupta, who said they had 
been first narrated by the Lord himself at the request of S'ariputra* 
The first rite consists in dedicating one or more model chaityas daily^ till 
the number comes up to a hundred thousand. The models may be of cow- 
dung, clay, sandstone, or metal according to the means of the dedicator. 
The direction for this rite had been originally given by Yipas'yi to a 
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prince named Pradfpaketu. When the above rite is performed for a month 
from the 1st of S ravana (July- August), with the accompaniment of 
the music from a golden horn and other musical instruments it is called 
S'riAgabheri. 

The origin of the rite is thus described : — In the town of S'asiprabha 
there reigned a king named Sinhaketu. His wife, Siilakshana, was 
greatly devoted to him, and frequently begged and prayed that he 
should abstain from hunting. The king did not listen to her advice, and 
on his death, was born a buffalo. His wife was born in a Brahman 
family, and, through her previous virtuous deeds, remembered the history 
of her former life. Knowing the buffalo to be her husband, she followed 
him everywhere. Once she prayed to the Lord to retrieve her husband from 
his brutal condition, and the Lord advised, her what to do. One day the 
buffalo was destroyed and eaten up by some wild beasts, and a few bones 
and the horns were all that were left behind. The faithful wife cast the 
bones into the river, brought water in the horns to wash the spot where 
the buffalo had fallen, and, washing the spot, buried whatever fragments 
she found and the horns, and erected a chaitya over them with river sand. 
For thirty days successively she worshipped this chaitya with the utmost 
reverence and devotion. On the twenty-first day a crystal chaitya came 
down from heaven, and entered the sandy one. The place became surround- 
ed by a moat and seven successive lines of ramparts. The horns were 
changed into gold. Within this crystal chaitya a chamber became 
manifest, and from the golden horns within it came out a handsome 
young man, Dharmas'ila, who took the woman by the hand, and claimed 
her as his wife. He was subsequently elected by the people king of the 
country, when he assumed the name Bhadras'rihgi, and his devoted wife 
was known by the name of Rupavati. 

The work professes to be a chapter of a work named Chitravifis'ati 
Avadfina. « 
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No. B, 29. 

S 'RI^GABHEKrVK ATAVADA'NA. 

aSF^^tWT^Tsi I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 4^ inches. Folia, 19. Lines on a 
page, 10. Extent in ^lokas, 450. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 848. 
Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

An amplified version of the story given in the last preceding 
notice. The work professes to be a part of the Vratavaddna-mSld. 
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No. B, 21. 

SUCHANDRA AV ADANA. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 11^ x 4 inches. Folia, 15. Lines on a 
page, 7. Extent in slokas, 300. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 245. 
Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

A story in praise of the Vasudhdra rite. Suchandra, a man of great 
wealth and numerous progeny, was engaged in commerce, and some of his 
children held high offices under government. His youngest son was very 
vicious ; he lost his share of the patrimony by bad speculations in loans, 
and by the advice of a wicked man stole two bricks from a chaitya, and 
placed them at the entrance of his room. This was followed by fraternal 
feuds, loss of wealth, and total dispersion of the family. Suchandra wished 
to go and see the Lord, but he had nothing at home wherewith to buy fit 
offerings for him. His wife found a bit of iron chain at the mouth of 
a rat-hole. With this he bought a few flowers, and repaired to the Lord. 
The Lord, gratified by his devotion, directed him to perform the Vasu- 
dhdra rite, whereby he regained his former wealth and inflnence, and 
prospered in every way. The rite should be undertaken on the 3rd of 
the wane in the month of Bhadra, or of Magha, and repeated every month 
for a year. The rite consists in bathing in a river, putting on clean 
clothes, filling a pitcher with pure water over which the mantra of Vasu- 
dhara has been repeated, placing the pitcher on kus'a grass spread on a 
pure spot, and then worshipping in the pot the goddess Vasudhara. At 
the same time the mantra of Vasudhara should be worn as an amulet on 
the person, and reverentially repeated many times and duly worshipped 
every morning, noon and evening. The charm begins with the words 
Om! namo bhagamte vajradhare sagaranirghosha talhdgate^ 
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No. B, 31. 

SUGATA AVADA'NA. 

T ug tec 1 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 13 x Sf inches. Folia, 54. Linea 
on a page, 6. Extent in ilokas, 550. Character, NewarL Appearance, old. 
Verse. Incorrect. 

Stories relating to an ancient Buddha named Yasabandhu. 

Contents : (I.) When Lord S^Skya Sihha sojourned on the crest of 
a hill named Kanakagiri, he was, one day, seen engaged in the per« 
formance of the Sam&dhi called Lohaaandarsana or survey of the nni« 
verse, and in course of it a flame issued forth from between his eye- 
brows. This flame enlightened twenty-eight thousand Buddhist saoied 
places, and the inhabitants of hell all came up to behold the wonder. 
Greatly surprised at this, Maitreya enquired of MaQjus'ri the cause of it. 
SO 
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Masjus'rl replied that in former times there lived a Tath&^ta^ named 
Varaprabha^ who first performed this Samfidhi^ and after it he bestowed 
the perfect Bodhi knowledge to millions, and converted king Ajita and 
his eight sons, and seeing that S^akya now performed the same Samadhij 
he too will expound the same religion. (II.) After performing the 
Sam&dhi, Si akya invited Maitreya and related to him the story a king 
named Indraprishtha, who reigned at Gandhavati, in the IJttara Videha 
country. This king once dreamed that Vasubandhu, a Bodhisattva, was 
seated on a throne in his court, and expounded the Buddha . religion. 
Thereupon he invited that saint from the town of Vikrama, in the 
Vih&ra country. (III.) On the arrival of the saint, the king solicited 
of him the true means of salvation. The instruction given by the 
saint comprised mercy to creation, abstinence from theft, cruelty, con- 
cupiscence, &c. (IV.) The king then enquired how it was that some 

people became rich, others poor; some learned, others stupid; some 
healthy, others diseased ; some went to heaven, others to hell ; and so 
forth. The saint replied that these were the results of former works. 
Xt was through the deserts of former works that beings were born as 
gods, mammals, birds and insects, and experienced the fruits of their 
own actions. Those who, through ignorance, fear, cupidity, or enmity, 
kill animals go to the hell called sanjiva, while those who kill wild 
animals by setting fire to forests repair to the burning hell called Tapana. 
(V.) On the other hand those who, keeping the three jewels foremost 
before them, sow the seeds of virtue, never suffer from disease, decay, 
distress, and grief. The three jewels are the ever-felicitous, the unde- 
caying, the all-pervading spiritual home of Jina. On the king enquiring 
how the three jewels could be kept foremost, the saint dilated on the merits 
of establishing Vih^ras and Chaityas, and consecrating therein the em- 
blems of the jewels. (VI.) He then dwelt upon the characteristics of 
the SaAgha, and on the merit of employing well-born, well-behaved, well- 
disposed, intelligent youths to the service of the Sangha. (VII.) The 
saint then repaired, along with the king, to Benares to establish Vihdras 
there. (VIII.) The king invited Bodhisattvas and other saintly person- 
ages to be present at Benares on the occasion of his establishing Viharas. 
(IX.) The reception of the guests at Benares. (X.) The feast given 
to them. (XI.) On the merits of presenting particular articles to Tathi- 
gatas. (XII.) On prayers addressed by the king to the guests, and bis 
letnm home. 
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No. B, 30. 

SUKHAVATI-VYTTHA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 13 x 4 inches. Folia, 37. Lines on a page, 
7. Extent in i^lokas, 500. Character, Newari. Date, p Appearance, 
old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

Description of a transcendentally pure and auspicious region called 
Sukhavati. When the lord was at Gridharakuta hill, near the town of 
Bajagriha, j^nanda asked the Lord for an account of the great Tatha* 
gatas who had, in former ages, acquired the most perfect organs. The 
Lord in reply said, one of the earliest was Dipahkara, next to him Pra- 
t&pav£n, next Gandha, and next LokesVara. During the ministry of 
the last a Bhikshu, named Dharmakara, expressed a desire that of 
should be a Tath&gata in a region where life was long, where there was 
no hell, no suffering, no disease, no ignorance, and no evil of any kind. 
This prayer was fulfilled, he attained perfection, and lived in the region 
of Sukhfivati, where the presiding Buddha was Amitabha, so named 
because there was no limit to his effulgence. The region is full of 
gardens, flowers, singing birds, lakes and everything that could make 
up the beau-ideal of perfection in the estimation of the Buddhists. 

This work was translated into Chinese by Hiouen Thsang of the 
Tang dynasty; its Chinese name is Tching-tsan-seng-t^o-fo-shih-shau- 
king. Beales Catalogue, p. 24. 
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No. B, . 

SUMAGADHA AVADANA. 

g»?T^VT^R[T^ I 

Substance, palm leaves, 12 x If inches. Folia, 22. Lines on a page, 6, 
Extent in 41okas, 350. Character, Newari. Date, P Appearance, old. 
Prose. Incorrect. 

Story of Sumdgadhd, daughter of AnSthapindada, a rich banker 
of S'rdvasti. The young lady had been given in marriage to Vrisha- 
bhadatta, son of Sus'ila, a banker and rich householder of Fundra- 
vardhana. When dwelling with her husband, she was once asked if she 
knew of any very great teacher in existence. She said, “ Yes, I know 
the Lord Buddha, bright as the champaka flower, and of profound 
learning ; he is now dwelling in my father's garden, and is the greatest on 
earth.” She then spoke in high praise of the saint. Vxishabhadatta asked 
her, " Can you show him to me ?” Sumdgadhfi replied, Collect, sir, the 
materials for a good feast, and I shall show him to you.” 

She then repaired to the top of the house, drew a circle on the 
roof towards the side where the Lord was, and, respectfully ofEering a 
handful of flowers and a little water, said, O thou most merciful, deign 
to favour me with thy presence !” 

Through the miraculous influence of the Lord, the flowers and the 
water rose high in mid-air, and like a flight of geese passed on west- 
wards for six hundred and forty miles and fell at the feet of the Lord 
at the Jetavana garden. The Lord received them very graciously. On the 
following morning, along with Ajnatakaundinya, S'ariputra, Maugfaa, 
Mah&kfis^yapa and others among his chief disciples, the Lord miraculoosly 
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passed on througb the sky^ and appeared at midday before his devotee. 
Sumagadha worshipped him with every mark of respect and veneration, 
and entertained his retinue with lavish hospitality. The people of Pupdi^ft' 
vardhana crowded round the Lord, and received benedictions and advice. 
One of the congregation asked how it was that the Lord was so merciful 
to Sumagadha ? and in reply the Lord said, this is not the only occasion 
when he had been so, he had been so before. In the 20th Kalpa, when men 
lived for a thousand years, Kas'yapa was the Buddha. He dwelt in the 
Beer Park at Benares. At that time Kfiki was the reigning king, whose 
daughter was named KSnchanamalS. The king dreamt some unpleasant 
dreams, and the expounders of dreams in his court recommended that the 
flesh of the most prized being on the earth should be given away in a feast 
to avert the consequences of the evil dreams. This implied Kanchana- 
mala, who was the most beloved being in the kingdom, and the king 
could not listen to such a proposition. Rather^’ said he, that I 
should die immediately, or lose all my kingdom, than allow any evil to 
befal my dearest daughter.^^ The king^s grief brought the daughter 
to the place, and she advised that her father should abide by the advice 
of the Lord Kas yapa. The king did so, taking Kanchanamala with him. 
Kas'yapa expounded the dreams, and assured him and his daughter that 
no evil would befal them. 

Tho Bhikshus then enquired what was the cause of Kanchanamila'e 
having been born with a chaplet of jewels on her head ? Thereupon 
the Lord said in a former life the lady, born as a poor woman, had 
respectfully offered an iron garland to the Chaitya of a Pratyeka 
Buddha, and through the merit thereof had been blessed to be born with 
a chaplet, and she who was the poor woman, was born as K&nchanamal&, 
and was now born as Sumagadha. ^ 

A different version of this story occurs in the Avadfina-sataka, 
antey p. 73. 
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gUHTflW. I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 4 inches. Folia, 88. Lines on a page, 
7. Extent in i&lokas, 700. Date, N. S. 932. Appearance, old. Terse. In* 
correct. 

A collection of 49 hymns by different authors in praise of S akya 
and other Buddhas and saints. The hymns are addressed to— 1, Das^ahala ; 
2, S^akya as bhattaraka, by Yasodhara; 3, the mercy of AvalokitesTara ; 
4, Dharmadhatu; 6, Mahibuddha; 6, on the feet of Avalokitesvara ; 7, 
Dharmadhatu, in another measure; 8, Yagis^vara; 9 Buddha; 10, the 
ten guardians of quarters; 11 Buddha, in another measure ; 12, Avalo- 
kitesVara, by Eiija Pratapamalla ; 13, Chaitya of Dharmadhatu ; 14, 
Saradd; 15, For redemption from hell ; 16, Vajramahdkala; 17, Devas^ 
100 names; 18, Five Tathagatas; 19, Vajrayogini; 20, Vdni; 21, 
Avalokites'vara’s rosary; 22, Prayer to Avalokites'vara ; 23, Ananta, 
the Naga king; 24, Lokes'vara; 25, AvalokitesVara, by Chandradanta; 
26, Ditto, by Chandrika Bhikshuni ; 27, Mah^buddha, in another mea- 
sure; 28, Dharmadhatu; 29, Mafigala ; 30, Vasuki, the Naga king; 
81, Lokesvara; 32, Ditto for redemption from hell; 33, Ditto; 34, 
Avalokitesvara as the dweller of Pat^Ia; 35, Buddha on the discom- 
fiture of Mara; 36, Names of the Nakshatras ; 37, Ditto of the signs 
of the Zodiac; 33, Ditto of the Yatras; 39, Ditto of Y’^ogas; 40, 
Ditto of the six Paramitas; 41, Sixteen stanzas on Adhyesvara; 42, 
14 stanzas on the diagram called Yajradhatu ; 43, 25 ditto on Dharma- 
dhatu ; 44, 10 ditto on the knowledge of the original ; 45, 44 ditto 
on perception ; 49, 34 ditto on affection; 47, 25 ditto on gratitude; 48, 
6 ditto on the 5 Tathagatas ; 49, Verses addressed by S akya to Ma^- 
jusri. 
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No. B, 

sUryapra.jnaptI-tIka. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 10 x 4 inches.^ ?olia, 223. Lines on a 
page, 15. Extent in 41okas, 5,000. Character, Nagara. Date, P Appear- 
ance, old. Prose. Generally correct. 

A commentary on a work on the motions of the sun and the 
moon, on the increase and decrease of the durations of days and nights, 
and on other astronomical phenomena. By Malayagiri. 
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No. B. 9, 

SUVARNA-PRABHASA. 

I 

Substance, paper, 15^1 x 3-^ inches. Folia, 84. Lines in each page, 6. 
Date, ? Extent in ^lokas, 1,845. Character, Newari. Appearance, oli 
Incorrect. Prose and verse. 

The philosophy of Nihilism developed in the course of describing 
the merits of a certain mystic formula named Suvarna-prabbasottama. The 
codex is incomplete, and comprises only the first twenty chapters, each of 
which is called a parivarta. The work was translated into the Chinese 
language by Dharmatatsin of the northern Liang dynasty (circa, 502— 
565 A. D.), and published under the name of Kin-kwong-ming-king. 
The Chinese have also an abstract of this work in two volumes under the 
name of Kin-kwong-ming-wan-ku. (BeaVs Tripiihaka, pp. 15 et 99.) 

Contents, I. — Once on a time the Lord was residing on the Gridbra* 
kuta hill, when Lakshmi, Saras vati and other goddesses sat around him. 
Many Devas, Nagas, Yakshas, and Rakshasas were also present. The Lord 
was contemplating on the essence of religion which is perceptible 

only to the profoundest of Buddhas. Ananda asked him as to what were 
tlie religious duties of Bodhisattva congregations. The Lord said, whoever 
bears, preaches, sympathises with, or honours the great siitra Suvarnapra^- 
bbasottama, obtains the substance of all Samadhi residing in the breasts 
of the purest of Bodhisattvas, and is followed and protected by the gods 
with great attention.^^ He then, by way of enumerating the benefits to 
be derived from the mantra, gave a summary of the work under notice. 

II. — When the Lord was on the aforesaid hill, Ruchiraketu, a Bodhi* 
sattva, was at Rajgriha. He had worshipped millions over millions of 
Buddhas. The germ of everything good was ingrained in his soul, and 
he had a thorough knowledge of all the doings of ancient Buddhas. 
All of a sudden a strange thought crossed his mind — " How is it,** 
thought he, that S akya Muni should live for eighty years only ?*' 
Thus musing he was startled at the sudden transformation of his cell 
into a splendid drawing-room studded with gorgeous gems of different 
colours. Pour jewelled thrones were seen on the four sides of the room, 
with four great Buddhas seated on them. High on the eastern tl^^ne 
sat Akshobbya; on the southern Ratnaketu ; on the western Amitayuh ; 
and on the northern Duudubhis'vara. Other Tathagatas, too, were there. 

31 
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The brilliancy of their persons illaminated the whole city of Rajagfiha^ 
and extended even to the loftiest of the three thousand great regions. 
Now the sight of the blind was restored ; the deaf gained the power of 
hearing ; memory was restored to those that had lost the balance of 
their mind. Astonished at this transformation^ Ruchiraketu^ saluated 
his celestial guests^ but still remained musing on the short span of S'&kya 
Munirs life. The Buddhas, perceiving his anxiety, addressed him in the 
following manner, : O thou of noble birth, do not think that there is 
any one ynder the sun, who can measure the length of S'akya Munirs life. 
We know of no such person. It is easier to count the individual 
^rops which fill the ocean, than to measure the long period of his 
existence. No one can form an idea of the period of a Jina’s life.’^ 

Then Devaputras of all conceivable forms, Yakshas, Nagas, Gan- 
dharbas, and Brahmanas, such as Kauadilya and others, made their 
appearance in the assembly. They had heard the sound of S^akya 
Muni’s great Nirvana. Kaundilya fell at the Lord’s feet, and asked of 
him a boon. The Lord remained silent. Then a scion of the race of 
Litsa, Sarvasattvapriyadarshana by name, with a presence of mind mira- 
culously obtained, answered for the Lord. He told Kaundilya that he 
was authorised by the Lord to grant him any boon that may be asked. 
Kaundilya asked for a very small fraction of the elements of which the 
Lord’s body was composed, to the extent even of a mustard seed, in order 
that he might worship it when the Lord would be away, and, thereby 
obtain the lordship of heaven. He said he knew that the Suvarna-prabhasa 
Sutra would ensure that ; but it was extremely difficult even for the 
S’ravakas and Pratyeka Buddhas to learn it, and so there was no easy 
method of obtaining the sovereignty of heaven, except the worship of the 
lord’s elements. The Litsakumara replied to him in the following terms : 

The smallest fraction of the Lord’s elements, even to the extent of a 
mustard seed, would be recreated at a time when flowers of their own 
accord would cross the stream of the Ganges, when crows would grow 
red and cuckoos white, when the blackberry would grow to the size of 
a palm fruit, and date trees would bear the blossoms of mangoes.’’ 
Buchiraketu and the congregation were glad to perceive from this 
that the duration of S'dkya Munis’ life was immeasurable. 

III. — Buchiraketu dreamt a dream. He saw a kettle-drum made of 
gold, and bright as the sun, and assemblages of numberless Tathagatas 
and a BrahmajgLa sounding it. He heard the gath^ they were chanting 
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in harmony with the sound of the drum. Awakening from his sleep 
Buchiraketu proceeded to the lord at the Vulture peak and prayed. 

IV. — The prayer of Buchiraketu was as follows ; 

Let the drum of Suvarna-prabh^a scare away the mundane pains 
of all sorts from the three thousand regions ! May the people of this 
world be relieved from pains arising from vice^ as well as those who 
dwell in the region of Yama ! May they also be relieved from penury !” 

V. — The Lord related an anecdote to the family divinity (Kuladevata)> 
of Bodhisattvas. He said^ there lived in former days a king named 
Bhujendra^ who prayed all the Tathagatas present, past and future^ in the 
following manner : I salute the Jinas ; I shall worship the Jina-sangha; 
1 shall worship the tranquil, the pacified^ the pure, the great Muni^ radiant 
with the lustre of gold.^^ 

VI. — The Lord continued, The principles of the absolute negation 
of existence have been explained at length in various Sutras. They are, 
as a matter of policy, now published in an abridged form, so that all 
creatures may learn how the body is nothing more than a deserted village. 
I now instruct you in the means of acquiring the knowledge of Nihility* 
The senses are like theivesin a battle-field. They know not each other, 
though they are in the same village. The sense of vision is running 
after form alone, that of audition after sound, that of smell after smell, of 
taste after taste, and of touch after touch. The fickle mind busies itself 
only with enjoyable objects. The mind, dwelling on the senses which are 
like theives in a battle-field, is never after the deserted village. The 
human body to which the senses adhere is insentient — unsubstantial. It 
owes its origin to the residua of former perceptions. This material 
frame which creatures obtain in consequence of their doings in former 
existences is full of sputum, urine, faeces and worms. It is thrown away 
as a piece of wood at the end of life. Nonentity is the origin of every- 
thing. All animals and all the attributes of things have their origin 
in perception, through Avidya or false notions. These attributes are 
sometimes existent, and sometimes non-existent. Therefore it is my 
opinion that these attributes are founded on deceptive perception. Bend 
asunder, O Bhiksbus, with the sword of true knowledge, the feeling;, the 
six senses, the form, the name, the knowledge and notion, and hold 
fast the attribute of Bodhi which is grand non-existence.^’ 

VII. — The Lord explained in the course of his conversation with 
Vais'ravaigLa, Dhritarasbtra, Yirudhaka, and Virup&ksha, the four great 
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Mah&r&jas^ tbe merits of hearings readings and bearing on the person the 
great Sutra Suvarna-prabliasa. 

VIII. — ^The goddess Sarasvati, covering one of her shoulders with 
her outer garment^ and placing her right knee on the ground^ with folded 
hands asked the Lord^s permission to wind up the net of illusions^ spread 
round the chanter of the sutra (Dharmmabhanaka)^ to grant him the 
Dharani^ and to show him the light of true knowledge. I shall/^ said 
she, ‘^restore the words or consonants that may have dropped from the 
great Siitra. I shall grant him the Dharani that his memory may not fail. 
I shall teach him the mode of holy bathing which will enable the great 
Sdtra to endure for a long time on earth, sowing the seeds of immense 
good, which will enable numberless creatures to cultivate their intellect, to 
learn various S astras, and to acquire immense merit. The ritual of the 
bathing is thus given. Orris root, yellow orpiment, Trigonella corniculata^ 
Sirisha, and Accacia suma should be pounded when the Pushya asterism is 
on the ascendant, and a mystic formula is to be repeated a hundred times 
during the operation. Then a circle is to be drawn with cowdung, and 
the powder above described, with pearls, flowers and honey, is to be placed 
in it in a golden vessel. Four righteous men and girls with suitable 
decorations are to be employed on the spot. The fume of fragrant 
resins and the consort of five musical instruments are indispensable 
to the ceremony. The golden vessel is to be decorated with parasols, 
standards and flags. Its boundaries are to be set by the recitation of 
the mantra Ake nayane lilli hili gile khile svaha* Then the votary is 
.to bathq^ believing in the Lord, and chanting the following mantra : 
Sugate bigate Vigatavati, &c. When a reciter, or hearer, or a writer of 
the Suvarna-prfibhasa will have bathed in the aforesaid manner, I shall," 
said the goddess, for his good remain with the Devas in tbe sky, and 
sweep away all sorts of diseases and distempers from his neighbourhood." 
So saying the goddess sat aside. The Lord praised her determination, 
and Kaundilya extolled her good intentions. 

IX. — Mahadevi saluted the lord, and said, I shall also, my Lord, 
serve such a Bhikshu. He shall be supplied with beds, cushions, vest- 
ments and alms-bowls. Those who will listen to the great Sutra will 
remain in the enjoyment of terrestrial and celestial happiness for millions 
and millions of kalpas. Wherever Batna-kusumagunas&gara-vaiduryya- 
ka^aka giri-suvarna-kanchana*prabhasa-s'ri, a Tathagata, went, and 
wherever he cast his eyes, there all creatures obtained affluence at my 
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hands. He shall be worshipped. I shall, by the power of the great 
mantra Suvar^a-prabh^, increase the wealth of those that read it. 
Therefore those who desire wealth, should remember the following 
mantra — Pratipurnavare samantagate, &c. ; and prosperity will certainly 
present herself at the instant when in a vihara, or a forest, cushions, 
aromatics, flowers, &c., are placed in the midst of a circle made of cow- 
dung to his honour. 

X. — Mantras for the adoration of Tathagatas. 

XI. — Dridhd, the presiding goddess of the earth, then offered to 
make the country prosperous in which the great mantra would be either 
known or preached. The Lord was very glad. He said Any creature 
who would hear a line, nay a word, of the great mantra shall, after death, 
he born in the Trayastrins'a and other celestial regions. 

XII. — Sanjaya, the commander-in-cbief of the Yakshas, who had 
twenty-eight great leaders under him, then offered to protect any one 
who would learn, or even hear one verse, nay one hemistich, of the great 
mantra Suvarna-prabhasa. He offered not only to protect him, but also 
to make him prosperous. 

XIII. — When the Lord was. on the Gridhrakuta hill, Baladaketu 
asked his son Ruchiraketii, after he was anointed king, ‘‘ do you know 
the science of government known as Devendrasamaya Then, without 
waiting for a reply, he proceeded, saying, I learnt it from ray father 
Varendra. Brahmendra first promulgated it on the mount Vajraprakara. 
Those kings are partial incarnations of the thirty-three Devarajas who 
protect the good and punish the vicious, and thereby establish virtue 
and destroy sin. No king should overlook crime, as such conduct is 
certain to increase vice, produce fraud and dissension, and court invasions 
from foreign powers. No king should displease the gods, for when the 
gods are angry, epidemics, bereavements, and invasions are sure to 
follow. Kings should be impartial, for if they have a predilection for 
sin, many will follow their example, cheating and fraud will increase, 
and the kings will be doomed to perdition. Therefore, my son, govern 
the kingdom according to the rules of the Devendra-samayaraja 
Dharma.*^ The principles of good government are detailed at consider- 
able length. 

XIV. — Susambhava was a king when Ratnas'ikha was the Lord of 
the earth. His capital was Jinendraghosha. Once he saw in a dream 
Batnochchaya, a reciter of religion, reciting the great Sdtra. He awoke, 
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went in search of him, and found him repeating the great ijnantra in 
his house. The king heard it, and was purified. 

XV. — Whenever a householder, or a woman of family, may be 
desirous of obtaining the knowledge of Buddhas, past, present and future, 
and of worshipping the Lord, he or she should hear and preach the 
great mantra Suvarna-prabh&sa. 

XVI. — Bodhisattva-samuchchaya, a KuladevatS, asked the Lord why 
the ten thousand Devaputras headed by J valanananta were instructed by 
the Lord in the Bodhi knowledge immediately on their arrival at the 
monastery from the Trayastrinsa heaven ? Three of these obtained the 
knowledge of perfect Bodhi. In one of the innumerable past kalpas, a good 
man named Ruchiraketu flourished in the region named Siivarnaprabhasita, 
and there obtained perfect knowledge. Suvarnaratnakarachhatrakuta and 
Suvarnajambudhvaja-kanchanabha flourished in succession in the region 
called Virajadhvaja. They preached and established the good religion in 
that region. After the demise of the last, a young man, named Rupyaketu, 
obtained the knowledge. But none of these Devaputras ever renounced 
the world, nor were they proficient in the six paramitas, how was it then 
that they were able to acquire the knowledge ? The Lord said they were 
votaries of Suvarna-prabhfea, and that was the secret of their success^ 

XVII. — In one of the innumerable past kalpas a Tathagata, named 
Ratnas'ikha, was born. After his demise, when the good religion was 
renounced by men, there was born a king, named Sures'varaprabha. He 
had a banker named Jatindhara, a man well versed in the knowledge of 
the pulse and of all the branches of the science of medicine. He had 
a son named Jalavahana, who was very handsome and accomplished. 
During the reign of the irreligious king Sures'varaprabha his subjects 
were afliicted with various diseases. The only medical assistance pro- 
curable was from Jatindhara, who was extremely old, blind, and unable 
to move a step without support. Jalavahana was deeply afflicted by 
the sufferings of these men. He learned the science of medicine from his 
father, and then cured his neighbours of their disorders. 

XVIII. — Jalavdhana had two sons. JaMmbara and Jalagarbha, 
by his only wife Jalambugarbha. When he was passing in company 
with his sons by a tank inhabited by ten thousand fishes, it was on the 
point of being dried up. The presiding deity of the tank half dis- 
covering herself before the physician, implored his assistance to protect 
the lives of the fishes. Jalavahana, finding no water in the vicinity, 
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plucked leaves and branches^ and threw them on the water, so that 
the small quantity of water in it may be protected from the scorching 
heat of the sun. He found at a great distance a river named Jal&gam& ; 
but he was sorely distressed for want of means to convey the water* 
At last he succeeded in procuring twenty elephants from the king 
SuresVaraprabha. By the help of these elephants he filled the tank 
with water, and supplied the fishes with plenty of food. When the fishes 
were made all comfortable, Jalavahana, standing knee deep in the water, 
offered a prayer to the Lord, and begged that whoever hears the Lord^s 
name at the time of death may be born in the Trayastrinsa heaven. 
With this prayer he repeated the mantra — Namastasmai bhagavate 
ratna-sikhine, &c. He then taught the fishes some of the most abstruse 
doctrines of the Buddhist religion, and returned home. The fishes died 
that very night, and were born in the aforesaid heaven. Sures'varaprabha, 
in one of his subsequent existences was Dandapani, Jatindhara was S'uddho- 
dana, Jalfimbugarbha was Gopa, Jalavahana was the Lord himself, 
Jaldmbara and Jalagarbha were Rahula and Ananda. The ten thousand 
Devaputras with Jvalan^lnanta for their chief, who were blessed with the 
Sambodhi knowledsre, were the fishes that had heard the name of the 
Lord Batnas^ikhi from the Lord, and the divinity of the waters was the 
goddess Bodhisattva Samuchchaya, at whose request the Lord gave the 
above explanations. 

XIX. — A Bodhisattva should sacrifice his own body for the good 
of others. The Lord in the course of his perambulation through the 
country of the P^nchalas, entered a forest. He sat upon a grass plot, 
and struck the earth with the palms of his hands and the soles of his feet. 
Thereupon a great stupa made of gold, rubies, sapphires and precious 
stones rose like an aparition. The Lord ordered Ananda to open the 
doors of the stupa. Ananda opened them, and found bones covered over 
with jems. The Bhikshus honoured them with salutation at the command 
of the Lord, and then the Lord, at the request of Ananda, gave the 
following history of the holy bones. There lived formerly a king 
named Maharatha. He had three sons, Mahapranada, Mahadeva and 
Mahasattvav&n. The king went to the forest. Rambling about his sons 
chanced to come to a secluded part of the forest* There they found a 
tigress who had by her side good looking cubs about seven or eight days 
old, but she looked sorely distressed for want of food, for she seomed to 
have had none since their birth. Mahadeva asked, who is there that 



can sacrifice his ownself for this poor tigress, so famished, and in so much 
distress/^ 

Mahasattvaran replied, It is indeed difficult for us, self-seeking, 
narrow-minded mortals, to sacrifice ourselves for the good of others ; 
but to great minds who are bent upon doing good to otliers at any risk, 
it is a task of no great difficulty/’ So saying he thought within himself 
that a better opportunity for offering his body, so full of impurities, in the 
cause of others, might not arrive in the course of his life. So musing 
he bade adieu to his brothers, and offered his body to the tigress. His 
mind was full of hope. He thought he would obtain Bodhi knowledge, 
have sympathy for all, and prove the means of saving millions from 
dangers of the mundane life. The tigress recognised a great Bodhi- 
sattva in him, and did not touch his body. The Bodhisatva thought 
the tigress was too weak to kill him, and so, cutting his own throat 
with a piece of bamboo, fell before her. She despatched his flesh and 
blood almost in no time. The princes were surprised at the spirit of 
self-sacrifice that actuated their brother, and went admiring home to tell 
the mournful news to their father. The whole royal family was in mourn- 
ing, and came to the spot where lay the earthly remains of the magnani- 
mous soul. After loud lamentations, the king caused the bones to be buried 
in golden boxes, and raised a stupa upon them. 

I am, O Ananda, the prince Mahasattvavan. I obtained by means 
of these bones the great Bodhi knowledge which nothing can equal.’' 

XX. — ^Then a large number of Bodhisattvas, with folded hands, 
praised Suvarna-ratnakara-chhatraketu in the following words: Thou 
hast, O Lord, sacrificed thy body which was more brilliant than gold. 
Thy limbs are shining gold. Thou art as it were a golden mountain.” 
Then Euchiraketu praised the Lord in the following terms : " Thou art 
the true one, O great Muni. Thou hast on thee the signs of a hundred 
merits. Thou hast a thousand beauties. Thou art adorned with various 
accomplishments, &e., &c. 

XXI. — ^This chapter opens with an address by a Kuladevata, but 
the concluding part of it is wanting. 
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No. B. 19. 

SVAYAMBHtJ.PURANA. 

\ 

Substance, paper, 17 x 4^ inches. Folia, 163. Lines on each page, 8. 
Extent in slokas, 5,055. Character, Newari. Bate, ? Apparently old. 
Verse. Incorrect. 

A poetical account of the manifestation of Svayambhu or Adi 
Buddha in Nepal, and of the origin of that country. The work belongs 
Lo the class called Vyakarana or descriptive, and is written principally in 
:he Anush tup metre, as Puranas usually are. There seem to exist, or to 
lave existed, two recensions of the work, one an abridgment (layku), and 
jhe other the full or elaborated one (vri/iat). The codex under notide 
3 ontains the latter. It is divided into eight chapters, and extends to five 
jhousand s'lokas. Its author is Manjus'ri, who lived in the early part 
rf the 10th century. In every detail the work is a counterpart of the 
d[indu Mahatmyas, of which so many are affiliated to the Hindu Purdnas, 
and, like them, is strictly local in character, being unknown beyond the 
imits of Nepal. According to Hodgson the work has the alternative 
aame of Sambhu Parana. It appears not to have been translated into 
she Chinese language. 

Contents ; Chapter I. — The scene is laid in the Bodhima^dapa at 
3uddha Gaya, and the principal interlocutors are the Bodhisattvas Jayas'ri 
.nd Jines'vari. The latter, desirous of attaining the BodhUamvara (a 
•eligious observance leading to Bodhi knowledge), asks the former aa to the 
est means for its attainment. The former advises him to have recourse 
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to the Poshadha ceremony,* which should be performed in a place of pil- 
grimage, in a Yihara, in the temple of Sugata, in a chaitya, or in any 
place honoured with the image of a Buddha. But the best place for its 
performance,^’ says he, ^^is Svayambhu-kshetra, where its performance is 
invariably attended with the best results.” Questioned about the origin 
of the place Jayas'ri relates what, he said, he had heard on the subject as 
related by Upagupta to As'oka. According to this account this sacred 
place is situated on the crest of a hill called Gosriiiga. In the Satya 
Yuga it was called Padmagiri, on account of its have borne five lotuses 
made of jewels. In the Treta age it was called Vajrakuta, because it was 
the abode of holiness. In the Dvapara epoch it was called Gos'rifiga, 
because it had the appearance of a bull’s horn. In the present Kali age 
it is called Gopuchchha, because it is long like a cow’s tail. Svayambhu 
is kept concealed under stones, in order that bad men in this sinful 
age may not destroy the pure element of religion. A chaitya has been 
raised over the place where he lies hidden. 

Once on a time S'akya Muni, after showing various miracles to all 
creatures at Jetavana, wentto the mountain of Svayambhu. Devas, Gand- 
harvas, Yakshas, etc. came to welcome him. They honoured him with 
profuse worship. He saw Svayambhu and the chaitya over it studded with 
gems, and having a golden wheel attached. Maitreya questioned him about 
the origin of Svayambhu. In reply, the Lord told him that he was, in 
the Bhadra Kalpa, when the life of men lasted for eighty thousand years, 
born as Satyadharma, the son of Bandhuman, the king of Bandhumati, 
His mother obtained Buddhahood. He became a disciple of Vipas'yi, 
who used to live under a Patala tree. There was at that time a large 
square lake measuring 7 croshas, and named Kalihrada. The author 
then gives a long account of the merits of this lake. 

Chapter II. — After the emancipation of Lord Vipas’yi there was 
a king named Aruna, in the city of the same naiyie. His son S'ikhi ob- 
tained Buddhahood, and the Lord was his disciple under the name of 
Kshemaraja. It was at that time that a lotus was found to spring up 
in the Kalihrada. It was as large as the wheel of a chariot. It had 
ten thousand golden petals. It had diamonds above, pearls below, and 
rubies in the middle. Its pollen consisted of jewels. Its seed-lobes 
were gold, and stalks lapis-lazuli. In its centre sat a crystal figure, one 
cubit high. That figure was Svayambhu. 


* Ct ante, p. 111. 
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answer to the question of Maitreja as to the period when 
E&lihrada dried up and became dry land^ the Lord said^ After the 
Nirv&na of Lord S'ikhi, when man^s life extended to sixty thousand years, 
there was a celebrated king. His son Yis'vabhu performed a great Samadhi 
under a Sala tree. He obtained Bodhi knowledge. He had a disciple in 
Parvata, a celebrated king. Lord Vis'vabhu, in company with Parvata and 
all his disciples, came to visit the shrine of Svayambhu. At this time there 
arrived Mayjudeva, the king of the mount Manjus'ri in China, with two of 
his wives, Varada and Mokshada. The mount Manjus'ri was anciently 
known as PaQchas'irsha, from its having had five peaks made of diamonds, 
sapphires, emeralds, rubies and lapis-lazuli respectively. Manjudeva, finding 
the tank full of monstrous aquatic animals, and the temple of Svayambhu 
almost inaccessible, opened with his sword many of the valleys on the 
southern side of the lake. He opened the valleys of Kapotala, Gandhavati, 
Mrigasthali, Gokar^a, Varaya, and Indravati in succession. The waters 
of the lake rushed through these openings, leaving dry land at the 
bottom. Manjus ri excavated a lake at the south of Gandhavati, and 
the side of Kalihrada was made into a mountain by throwing mud 
on it. He then excavated on the top of the mountain a lake named 
Padmagiri. Its site is called Upachhanda, which is one of the ten 
most sacred Pi^has. It has a temple of the goddess Khaganana. 

IV. — In the next kalpa, when man’s life extended to four thousand 
years, after the Nirvana of Lord Vis'vabhu, a Brahmana, named Kra- 
kuchchhanda, was born in the city of Kshemavati. He performed 
austerities on a grass plot under a s'irisha tree [Acacia sirisa), and ob- 
tained Bodhi knowledge. The Lord was one of his disciples under the 
name of Jyotihpala. Krakuchchhanda preached the good religion to all 
creatures. He remained for some time in Padmagiri, in Nepal, and 
then proceeded with all his disciples to the inaccessible peak of the 
S^afikbagiri. In one of the largest of its caves he preached the good 
religion. He found that a number of Brabmanas, with Gunadhvaja for 
their chief, a number of Kshatriyas with Abhayandada for their chief, 
and many Vais'yas and S'udras, eager to obtain the Bodhi knowledge. 
After their heads had been shaved and nails pared, he made them enter 
the Pravraya. To them the Lord pointed out the rules of Poshadha- 
vrata. The votary should every day implore the protection of the three 
jewels Buddhama^d^la, Dharmama^dala, and Sanghamajgtdftla. He 
should salute his spiritual guide, and honour the Buddhas in all the ten 
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quarters. The acceptance of anything not given^ conduct contrary to 
the rules of Brahmdcharya^ drinkings dancings singings flower wreaths, 
perfume, unguents, ornaments of gold and silver, high bedsteads, and 
untimely meals are f orbidden to a Bhikshu when engaged in this rite. 
Incontinence is specially reprehensible. A Bhikshu who fails in the 
observance of these rules is doomed to perdition. If he succeeds in their 
observance, he obtains the five experiences, u/s., divine vision, divine 
audition, the knowledge of other^s thoughts, remembrance of previous 
existences, and the power of working miracles. Then he preached the 
thirty-seven virtues. These are, four causes of memory, four Samprahan- 
kas, four points of miracle, five senses, five strengths, seven accessories 
to Bodhi, and eight secondary means. 

The Lord then expounded the 27 virtues relating to Pukodhi. 
These are: 1st, The four causes of memory including the causes of 
the memory of matter, of feeling, of mind, and religion. 2nd, The four 
Samprahanakas, including the protection of merit already produced, pro- 
duction of new merits, destruction of prosperity, and the production of 
prosperity. 3rd, The four miraculous powers, including the superhuman 
power in meditation, in cogitation, in the settlement of points in dispute, 
and in strenuous exertion. 4th, The five senses including reverence, wisdom, 
concentration of mind, memory, and strenuous exertion. 5th, The five 
strengths including the power to emancipate, to protect, to meditate, to 
pardon, and to know. 6th, The seven accessories to Bodhi, including 
memory, accumulation of merit, love, exertion, purity, concentration, and 
resignation. 7th, The eight secondary means including perfect vision, 
perfect resolution, perfect speech, perfect work, perfect living, perfect 
exercise, perfect memory, and perfect concentration. A Bhikshu should 
abstain from the following ten vicious acts; viz., killing animals, 
accepting things not given, deception, wilful misrepresentation, wicked- 
ness, cruelty, prevarication, spiritual ignorance, mischievous intention, and 
false vision. 

The Lord Krakuchchhanda spoke in high terms of the river Vag- 
mati which is as holy as the Gafiga, and which was produced from certain 
drops of waters which fell from the fingers of Talhagatas by the 
superhuman power of Vajrasattva. Then Vajrasattva, by the order 
of the Lord, threw half the quantity of the hair and parings of nails 
of the Bhikshus who had been ordained there, on the top of the mountain 
B'afikha^ and b, there came into existence a river named Kes/dvati, emer- 
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sion in the water of which washes away all sorts of sins arising out of 
anger^ envy and folly. The other half of the hair and parings of nails 
were thrown on the top of the mount S'ahkha^ and it remained there, 
and looked like a large number of chaityas. 

After the departure of the Lord Krakuchcbhanda from Nepal, Svayam* 
bhu produced eight Vitaragas, or holy men who had mastered their passions* 
They exist there, and grant happiness and prosperity to all creatures. These 
are, (1) Manilihges'vara, who grants increase of longevity to men. He 
lives in the vicinity of the valley on the river Manichiida. This river was 
anciently Bohini. It derives its present name from Lord Manichuda^s 
granting the jewel from his head to his suitors, on its banks. (2) Go- 
karnes Vara, in Gokarna on the Vagmati, where it falls from the moun- 
tain ; he grants increase of fame. (3) KitesVara, on the crest of the 
mountain Charu in the vicinity of Svelahrada ; he grants increase of merit. 
(4) KumbhesVara, in Kumbhatirtha ; he grants increase of knowledge. 
(6) Phanigarttes'vara, in Phanigartta on the Godavari ; he grants increase 
of happiness. (6) PhanilingesVara. in Joytirlinga; he grants increase 
of fame in the valley of Phanis'ita. (7) GaudhesVara, on the peak of 
Gandhavati ; he grants increase of wealth. (8) Vikrames'vara, near the 
river Vikramasthala ; he grants increase of progeny. Thus, by the power 
of Svayambhu and Maijjudeva, villages, cities and capitals were founded 
from the crest of the mount S'afikha down to the Chintamafiitirtha. The 
country has a rectangular shape. It is bounded on the north, by the 
Vigmati, on the east by the Kes'avati, on the south by the mountain 
S'afikha, and on the west by Bagumafijari. Dharmakara, a king of 
China, was anointed its king, and he governed it wisely as his own 
kingdom. 

V. — The Lord gave the following enumeration of the b^y places 
for ablution in, or near, the VSgmati river, detailing the meritorious conse- 
quences of bathing in them. (1) In the Vagmati there is a serpent named 
Eaktanga. (2) At the confluence of the Vagmati with the Maradaraka 
is Santa-tirtha, which cures diseases. (3) At its confluence with the 
Manirohini is S'aiikara-tirtha, emersion in which brings health and peace. 
(4) At its confluence with the Bajamaijjari is Bdja-tirtha, emersion 
in which gives health and regal power. (5) At the confluence of the 
KesVati with the Vimalavati is Manorama-tirtha ; and the serpent E[ar« 
burakulis'a of that place grants clothes, &c. (6) At the confluence of the 
Kes avati with Bhadra is Nirmala-tirtha, and the serpent Upan&laka of 
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the place is the destroyer of sin. (7) At the confluence of the Kes'avati 
with the Svarnavati is Nidhdnaka; the serpents Nanda and Upananda 
of which place grants wealth and corn. (8) At the confluence of Ees'a- 
vati with Pdpanasini is Jnana-tirtha ; the serpent S^v'etasubhran&ga of 
that place is the giver of happiness. (9) The confluence of the Kes'avati 
and the Vagmati is known as the Chintamani-tirtha, and the serpent 
Vdruna of that place fulfils all human desires. (10) The confluence of 
the Vagmati with the Ratnavati is known as the Ramodaka-tirtha. The 
serpent Padma of that place grants love and enjoyment. (11) The 
confluence of the Vagmati with the Charumati is known as Sulakshana- 
tirtha. The serpent Padma of this place is the granter of fortune. 
The confluence of the Vagmati with the Prabhavati is known as Jaya- 
tirtha, which grants wealth and beauty and destroys enemies. 

Then the Lord proceeded to give the names of twelve other places 
of pilgrimage of a secondary character. They are resorted to on parti- 
cular conjunctions (yogas.) These are, (1) Analifiga; (2) Manis^ild; 
(3) GotrSvali; (4) Nadikrikantha; (5) Mata; (6) Machchhamiikha; (7) 
Hldti ; (8) Navalifiga ; (9) Kakes'vara ; (10) Techapa; (11) Vagis'vara; 
(12) — The merits of bathing in these tirthas are the same as those of the 
pools mentioned before. There are other holy bathing places. For instance 
the cataract of the Vagmati named Dari. There is a she serpent named 
Sundari at Dari who fulfils all desires. On particular conjunctions the 
worship of Agastya, after bathing in the lake of the same name, conduces 
to the welfare of men. The worship of Ananta, on certain conjunctions 
like the Kumbha Safikranti, after the emersion in the lake Ananta, adds to 
wealth. The worship of Tara, after bathing in the lake Tara on the day 
of Vfisha Safikrinti, fulfils human desires. The worship of Avaloki- 
tesVara dfter emersion in the river Kapotara, which takes its rise from the 
opening of KSlihrada, saves human souls from perdition. The ten lords 
of the ten quarters, Brahma, Krishna with Radhika and other milkmaids 
went on pilgrimage to these tirthas. 

VI. — ^Maitreya asked the Lord why was Svayambhu called VSgi- 
S'vara, and how the place became the abode of Devas and holy places ? The 
Lord said, In ancient times in the Bhadra Kalpa, when man^s life extended 
to thirty thousand years. Kanaka, the son of the priest of the king of 
Sobhavati, obtained Buddhahood under a Dumbilya tree, under the name 
of Sudharmaiija. I was then a disciple of Kanaka. Lord Kanaka 
went with all his disciples to Nepal on pilgrimage to Svayambhii. Just 
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at this time^ a Bhikshu^ named Dharmas^rimitra^ came to Nepal with a 
view to proceed to China to learn from Manjudeva the explanation of the 
N&masaftgiti and the meaning of the twelve letters. In his northward 
journey from the temple of Svayambhu he chanced to meet a cultivator 
driving his plough drawn by a tiger and a lion. The farmer welcomed 
him^ requested him to halt with him for a nighty and then to proceed to 
China which was, he said, a yearns journey from the place. Then he 
caused the tiger and the lion to disappear in order to produce in the 
stranger^s mind the impression that the land was ploughed by gods. 
This piece of ground so ploughed is called Jnanabhumi, Dharmasrimitra 
had come to the mount Manjus'ri, the Nepalese residence of Manjudeva, 
where in the morning he discovered his host to be no less a person 
than Manjudeva himself. The wonder of the Bhikshu knew no 
bounds. Manjudeva, as a preliminary to his obtaining the explanations, 
made him perform the ceremony of Abhisheka in the following manner : 
The essence of Svayambhu was a circle. A circle was drawn with a 
radius of either one or ten or a thousand cubits measuring two spans 
each. It was decorated wuth eight squares of various colours. It had 
many openings. The Bhikhsu sat at the centre of the circle, and per- 
formed worship, contemplating in his mind the picture of Manjudeva with 
his wives. After the ceremony was over, Manjudeva instructed him in the 
explanation of the Namasaiigiti, and initiated him in the mysteries of 
the twelve letters. The twelve letters are compounds of w, a and i; i. 
By means of these letters all languages, all s'astras, and even the Vedas 
are produced.^^ 

VII. — Why was Svayambhd concealed under stones, and who 
raised the chaitya for Svyambhu? In answer to these questions the 
Lord gave the following explanation : In that very Bhadra Kalpa when 
man^s life extended to twenty thousand years, Kas'yapa, the son of a 
learned Brahmana of Varanasi, obtained Biiddhahood under a pipai 
(Nyagrodha) tree. From Lord Kasyapa the city of Varanasi is called 
Kas'i. I was then, under the name of Jyotiraja, a disciple of Kas'yapa. 
Lord Kas'yapa went to Nepal to worship Svayambhu. Thence he 
went to Sumeru, where he was greatly honoured by Indra and other 
gods and goddesses. From Sumeru his journey was extended to Trayas- 
triAs'a, where he preached the good religion to his mother, and he 
ultimately chose it for his residence. Manjudeva, in company with his 
wives, who may be compaired to Kes'ini and Upakes'ini, desirous of 
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keeping constant company with the Lord^ left his material frame behind^ 
and in a celestial form proceeded to Trayastrihs'a. The place where his 
ashes fell is known as Patachchaitya or the Falling Temple. Devas and 
Asuras^ who were on the mount Puchchhagra^ called it Puchchhagra 
chaitya. 

In the walled city of Gauda which had only one gate, Viravati was 
the presiding diety. Prachaiidadeva, the king of Gauda, having 
abdicated his throne in favour of his son S'aktideva, devoted himself 
for a long time to the service of the goddess Viravati. The fame 
of Svayambhu Kshretra as a holy place reached him there. He at 
once directed his steps towards the place. He renounced the world, 
and became a Bhikshu, under the name of S'antikara. A short time be- 
fore this, Vajrasattva, fearing that wicked men in the Kaliyuga, would 
steal away the jewels of Svayambhu and destroy his image, concealed him 
under a slab of stone. S'antikara saw Svayambhu lying concealed. He 
placed a large piece of precious stone upon it, which Vajrasattva per- 
forated in thirteen different places, so that any offerings in gold and 
silver may fall on Svayambhu^s head, like so many flowers. Vis'vakarma, 
at the request of the S'antikara, built a chaitya upon it. A chaitya was 
also raised on the remains of Manjudeva on the mount PuchchhSgra. 
The residence of Manjudeva was also honoured with a similar chaitya. 
S'antikara consecrated all these chaityas. He also built flve temples. 
(1) In the first of these he placed the image of Mahavira, the giver of 
peace and final beatitude. This temple, facing the east, and extending 
from north to south, had only one entrance, and was divided into five 
apartments. (2) The second temple was situate to the south-east of 
the temple of Svayambhu. It was called Vasupuri, and was dedicated 
to Vasundhara, the giver of plenty. (3) To the south-west^of Svayam- 
bhu was the temple of Vayupuri, dedicated to V^iyu, animal sacrifice to 
whom frees one from transmigration into a bird’s life. (4) The fourth was 
the temple of Agnipuri, sacred to Agni, by offering flesh atid wine to 
whom one escapes from fire. The fifth temple was Nagapuri, consecrated 
to Varuna and other Nagas, by offering the five productions of a cow 
(Panchagavya) to whom a man attains peace and health, and gets copious 
rain. S'&ntikara placed the images of the following gods all round the 
place. On the south of S'dntipura he placed Prithubhairava ; to the east of 
Svayambhu Abhairavabali ; a short way down the hill to the east, Tejobhai- 
rava; to the south-west of the mountain, Vayubhairava ; to the west of the 
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mountain^ Khabhairava ; to the east^ S^dnyabhairav^ ; to the west of 
Svajambhii^ Hdritidevi facing the east ; to the east of the mountain 
Ekandga^ in the centre Kdlinaga. Two Ganes^as were placed in the 
forest region on the mountain, one facing the souths the other facing the 
west. Beyond these^ at the foot of the mountain^ were placed four circles 
(Mandalas — Buddhist railings ?) 

VIII. — ^There was a continuous drought for seven years in Nepal. 
The drought brought on a famine. The people were dying of starvation. 
At the request of the king Gunakama, S dntikara undertook to allay 
the famine. He drew the figure of a lotus with eight petals^ and invoked 
the Nagas. They came. In the centre of the lotus sat Varuna, of a white 
colour, with two hands and seven hoods. On the eastern petal came the 
blue coloured Ananta ; on the southern petal, Padmaka of the colour of 
a lotus stalk, with five hoods ; on the western petal, the saffron coloured 
Takshaka, with nine hoods ; on the northern Yasuki, green, with seven 
hoods ; on the south-west S'ankha, green ; on the north-west Kullka, white, 
with thirty hoods ; on the north-east the gold-coloured Mahapadma with 
as many hoods. But the blue coloured Karkafa, who was to have sat on 
the south eastern petal, did not come. At the command of S antikara 
king Gunakama brought him, against his will, from his retreat in the 
Lake Adhara to the south of the Gandhavati, by main force. S 'Antikara 
worshipped these Nagas, and they sent a copious shower. S'antikara, 
with the blood extracted from the bodies of serpents, painted the 
figures of these Nagas as seated on a lotus, and placed the picture in a 
city, named' "‘Nagapura, founded on the occasion, and consecrated it. 
The worship of the Nagas in this form was declared to be an antidote 
to famines and droughts. The Nagas were then dismissed, and Nepal 
was blessed With copious rain and plenty. Gunakama, in his old age, 
abdicated his throne in favour of his son Narendra, and renounced the 
world. By constantly worshipping Svayambhu and S Antikara he ob- 
tained, aftef death, the blessed region named Sukhavati. S'antikara 
performed a meritorious Samadhi named Asphalana, and, excavating a 
large cave, a Yojana in extent, to the east of S'antipura, remained there, 
like GayasTrsha, having in his left hand the jewel named Chintamani, 
the giver of food and clothing at the holder^s desire, and in his right hand 
the waterpot named Chintamani, having a tree of the same name behind 
him. The cave was known as Gunagartta. It is a holy place ; it grants 
wealth and prosperity; and one is sure to obtain success and attain final 
SS 
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beatitude by repeating sacred mantras here. It is still the belief in the 
neighbourhood that S'antikara rose again from his meditation as Vajra- 
sattva^ and preached the religion which alone can grant final beatitude. 

The Lord gave the following account of the future condition of 
Nepal : " There will arise in the east, on the north-east of K&les'vara, 

on the trunk of a Champaka tree, a golden Lokes Vara, named Harivahana, 
facing the west. Brahma^as and others will worship him under the 
name of Narayana. Long after this, there will arise on the Vagmati, 
in the valley of Mugasthata, a LokesVara, the subduer of the three 
regions, facing the south surrounded by Hari Hara, Hiranya- 
garbha and others. Him the people will worship under the name of 
Pas'upati. Long after ^at, during the reign of Yakshamalla, there will 
arise a Lokanatha in the place of Yamales'vara. For in the future there 
will arise on the Gandbavati, to the south of GandliesVara, a red coloured 
LokesVara, named Khasarpa, facing the north. Later than that, during 
the reign of Narendradeva, there will be a continuous drought extending 
over a period of twelve years. Narendradeva will worship the Lokes'- 
varas by the advice of Bandhudatta. He will bring LokesVara from the 
mount Elapota, and perform the ceremony of drawing the car. When 
the S aiva religion will be introduced in Nepal there will be a famine. 
The names here given clearly show that the Pura^a is not more than 
four or five hundred years old. 

Mr. Hodgson has given a connected and interesting narrative 
taken from the Svayambhu Parana, of the origin of Nepal in his ^ Essays,^ 
pp. 116. But the standpoint from which he surveyed his subject was 
different from mine, and his version contains several short extracts which 
1 have omitted. 
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No. B. 33. 

tarashtottarastata-nama-stotra. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 7^ x 22 inches. Folia, 7. Lines on a pag^ 
5. Extent in ^lokas, 70. Date, ? Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

One hundred and eight epithets strung together in the form of a 
hymn in praise of a goddess named Ekaja^a Arya Tara or simply Tara^ 
who is the counterpart of the Hindu goddess of the same name. The hymn 
is alleged to have been imparted by Avalokita Bodhisattva to Vajrapani 
Bodhisattva, and is intended to be worn as an amulet to avert evils 
proceeding from thieves, war, fire, lions, water, elephants, tigers, noxious 
animals generally, and other causes. Bhiksbus were much exposed to these 
in their peregrinations, and Vajrapdni wanted a i*eady means of overcom- 
ing them. It is obviously an imitation of Hindu hymns of the kind, of 
which there are a great many extant. The Hindus usually prefer 108 
to 100 epithets. The Muhammadans have also several hymns of the 
same kind. They call them in Arabic ^ U-* ITf or the most 
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comely names of God.” The number of epithets employed by them 
is S3, 99, or 990, according to the number of beads in their rosary. 
The usual number is 99. 
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No. B. 22. 

TATHAGATA-GUHYAKA alias GUHYA-SAMAGHA. 

I 

Substance, paper, 12 x 3 inches. Folia, 118. Lines on each page, 5. 
Extent in 41okas, 1,100. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 919. Appearance, 
old. Prose. Corrupt. 

A ritualistic work belonging to the class Tantra, and treating of 
various esoteric rites and mantras, dwelling largely on the peculiar marks 
that are characteristic of the body of a Tath%ata, and on various forms 
of meditation. It is written partly in Gutha verse, and partly in Sanskrit 
prose, and is divided into eighteen chapters. 

As a Tantric composition of the esoteric kind, it has all the charac- 
teristics of the worst specimens of S'fikta works of that type. The 
professed object, in either case, is devotion of the highest kind — absolute 
and unconditional — at the sacrifice of all worldly attachments, wishes 
and aspirations ; but in working it out theories are indulged in and 
practices enjoined which are at once the most revolting and horrible that 
human depravity could think of, and compared to which the worst 
specimens of Holiwell Street literature of the last century would appear 
absolutely pure. A shroud of mystery alone serves to prevent their true 
characters being seen, but divested of it works of the description would 
deserve to be burnt by the common hangman. Looking at them philo- 
sophically the great wonder is that even a system of religion so pure 
and so lofty in its aspirations as Buddhism could be made to ally itself 
with such pestilent dogmas and practices. The chapters of the work are, 
as is usually the case with the Tantras, called Pafalas, and the similitude 
is carried out in every respect. The first chapter opens with details 
about various kinds of Samadhi or meditation appropriate for the higher 
order of the Buddhist clergy. The second gives directions as to the 
mode in which Buddha is to be reflected upon. The third and the fourth 
describe various kinds of diagrams and mystical figures necessary to be 
drawn when engaged in the worship of Buddha. In the fifth are 
detailed the characteristics and qualifications necessary for a neophyte 
to undertake certain forms of secret worship, and among the practices 
enjoined which promote the attainment of perfection, debauchery of the 
most bestial character, not even excepting mothers, sisters and daughters^ 
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is reckoned as most essential.'^ These are followed by an account of 
how, during the height of meditation in the case of perfect devotees, 
the crown of their head bursts open, and rays of light issue therefrom. 
Certain prayers to be addressed by Bodhisattvas to Bhagavan are alsc^ 
given. 

The sixth is devoted to secret mantras, like the Yija mantras of 
the Tantras, to meditation of mystic diagrams, and to training necessary 
for such meditation. The most appropriate food for devotees while 
engaged in this worship is said to be the flesh of elephants, horses and 
dogs,t to the exclusion of rice. The means of attaining perfection, 
described in the next chapter, are not to be austerity, privations and 
painful rigorous observances, but the enjoyment of all the pleasures of 
the world, j: and the way in which some of the pleasures are described 
is simply revolting. § 

The eighth opens with a hymn, by Ratnaketu, in praise of Bhaga- 
van, and then gives the ritual of the worship aforesaid. The ninth is 
devoted to the ritual of the worship of Vajradhara, the diagrams, the 
forms of meditation, and the secret mantras required for the same. The 
tenth is a dialogue between Tath&gata and Vajradhara, in course of 
which the latter explains the details of adoration with a secret mantra 
called Maha^siddhi-pfadayaka-mantray or that which grants the highest 
transcendental powers. In the next, Tath%ata explains the mystery of 
the sacred syllables dhy hum, and the uses thereof. This is followed, 
in the next chapter, by instructions as to the rituals to be observed in 
performing particular kinds of meditations and the rewards derivable 
therefrom. All castes and classes are declared to be fit for the per- 
formance of such meditations, provided they follow the rules. The 
subject is continued in the next in which japa or silent recitations of 
mantras of various kinds are enjoined. These recitations may be accom- 
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plished by the body {kayajdpa), by speech {vdgjapa), by the mind 
{chittajdpa)^ by the passions {ragajdpa)^ and by other means. 

The fifteenth section is particularly disgusting in its details^ as it' 
describes the adoration of Buddha through damsels of twelve years of 
age, daughters of Chanddlas^ dancing women, and other low castes^ and 
by observances of rituals of the most revolting kind. Daily intercourse 
with daughters of the Chandala caste in out of the way places is deemed 
an essential of the highest importances'^ and particular stress is laid on 
their personal charms.f A variety of mantras are given for the purpose 
of these adorationSs and also incantations and charms for curing diseases, 
for causing hallucination or death, for acquiring superhuman powers, and 
for other purposes. The mantras are of the usual type, formed of the 
mystic syllables, om, hum, hah, ah, &c. One of these include twenty- 
three such syllables. 

The sixteenth is exclusively ritualistic, giving directions for various 
kinds of secret worship, and the most appropriate diagrams, mantras, 
homas, and offerings of various kinds required for them. The oblations 
to be offered on the homa fire include, among other things, ordure, flesh, 
oil, &c.:|; The ceremonials described are throughout in the highest 
degree mystical. 

The next two sections are quite as mystical and revolting as the last, 
but they are not so entirely ritualistic. They are made up of a great 
number of dialogues between Bhagavan, Vajradhara, Vajrapdni, and 
other Bodhisattvas, in which the esoteric doctrines of the faith are 
discussed at length, and various duties, discipline, forms, observances, 
rituals and practices are inculcated. All the ritualistic forms of dhgdna^ 
dharand, mudra, ngdsa, sddhana, &c., of reflection, meditation, gesticula- 
tion, regulation of breath, and other manifestations of mummery which 
characterize the Tantric cult of the Hindus are all faithfully reproduced, 
and interspersed with hymns, prayers, hallelujahs, &c. Some of these 
are in themselves of perfectly unexceptionable character. Others, absurd, 
unmeaning, or stupid as they are, are not in themselves such as to be 
particularly objectionable. But they are sometimes disfigured by in- 

^^3 Mtw* w fol. 73. 
t dnwrt * foL 73. 

t I fol. 78. 
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junctions which are highly repulsive. Not satisfied with the order given 
in the last chapter to make offerings of excrementitious matter on the 
homa fire^ the author goes to the length of recommending such substance 
as human food,* denouncing all repugnance to such articles as sinful, t 
and enjoining that no food or drink should be taken by a worshipper, 
which has not been mixed with ordure, or urine, or fiesh-meat of some 
kind.| Such injunctions would, doubtless, be best treated as the ravings 
of madmen. Seeing, however, that the work in which they occur is 
reckoned to be the sacred scripture of millions of intelligent human 
beings, and their counterparts exist in almost the same words in Tan- 
tras which are held equally sacred by men who are by no means 
wanting in intellectual faculties of a high order, we can only deplore the 
weakness of human understanding which yields to such delusion in the 
name of religion, and the villainy of the priesthood which so successfully 
inculcates them. No wonder the work was long kept away from Mr. 
Hodgson on the allegation that it was not available in Nepal, though he 
at last got it. {Essays^ p. 49.) 
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No. B. 37. 

UPOSHADHA AVADANA. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12 x 83- inches. Folia, 37. Lines on a 
page, 5. Extent in i^lokas, 400. Character, Newari. Date, ? Appearance^ 
old. Prose and verse. Very incorrect. 

An account of an optional fast called Uposbadha or Poshadha^ 
{antCy p. Ill), It is said to have been imparted by S'akya himself. The 
work is divided into three chapters. The 1st treats of the history of 
the fast \ the 2nd, its details ; and the 3rd, its obligations. 

When S likya was one day seated under a tree in the Nyagrodha 
Garden near the city of Kapilavastu, Vas'ishtha, a Brahman of the 
Vas'ishtha gotra, came to see him. The Brahmanhad long nails and 
unkempt beard, and was very much emaciated and weak. Being asked 
by the Lord why he was so, he replied by saying that he had adopted the 
mensial fast (mdsavrafa) for the attainment of the fourfold blessing, 
fasting at a time for a month, and that having observed it for a hundred 
years he had been reduced to his present condition. The Lord said, "your 
nails and your beard and your abstinence from food for so long a time 
have not brought you at all near your object. Do you observe the fast 
of Uposhadha in honour of A'rya Avalokites'vara, and you will at once 
attain your end.^^ In course of further discussion on the subject, 
the Lord said that he had acquired adamantine hardness of body by 
observing the fast. He also narrated a story about two Brahmans in 
connection with it. He said in the time of Kas'yapa, when Kriki was 
king of Benares, Patuvarinma and Hadivarmma, two Brahman youths, 
saw a procession in the street, and on enquiry learnt that Kriki was 
going to the lord Kas'yapa to hear tlie merits of the Uposhadha fast. 
The youths followed, and, having heard the Lord^s sermon about it, 
perfomed the ceremony. By virtue of this fast the elder youth was bom 
under the name of Sujata, a son of Kriki. The other, whose fast was 
vitiated by neglect in the observance of all the necessary details was bom 
as a Nfiga. He remembered, however, the circumstances of his former life, 
and besought Sujata for help. The king issued a proclamation offering a 
golden throne to whoever would furnish him with the ritual of the fast. 
An old woman came forward and said, " break that column before me and 

31 
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you will get the ritual.’^ The column was broken^ and at the foot of it 
was found the ritual^ inscribed on a golden tablet. The Naga, having 
got the ritual performed the ceremony^ and was translated to the heaven 
of Indra, where he was born a god, under the name of Uposhadha. 

The proper time for the rite is the 8th of every waxing moon, whence 
the name Asifamzvrata. A hut having been erected with five kinds of 
sacred wood, Lokes'vara should be worshipped in it with proper offerings 
and mantra, the performer observing the purification of the eight members 
of his body before and after it for a week. Especial merit is attained if 
particular kinds of articles be presented and particular musical instruments 
be sounded. The details about these extend to several pages. 

The most important abstinence during the performance of the rite 
is from cruelty to animals, and this is illustrated by a story. A king of 
Vais'ali and his queen, having performed the rite and thereby obtained 
a precious jewel, was engaged in giving alms when Indra, having assumed 
the shape of a Brahman, came forward and asked alms. The king said. 
Let me know what you want, and it will be given.^^ The Brahman 
named the jewel. The king was greatly distressed at this ; but not to 
break his promise to a Brahman he was about to give it, when Indra, 
assuming the shape of a hawk, darted at the jewel and carried it away. Then 
in the shape of the Brahma^, he threw his sword at the bird and killed it 
The king finding that his jewel was about to be restored to him became 
glad, but Indra longing to have the jewel and frustrate the king's good 
word disappeared with it. The king and his country suffered long and 
grievously for the destruction of the hawk, and the evil was not re- 
moved until the king, under the advice of Krakuchchhanda, performed 
the rite once again. 
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No. B. 51. 

USHNiSIIAVIJAYA DHABANL 



Substance, Nepalese paper, 7x3 inches. Folia, 4. Lines on a page, 
6. Extent in slukas, 50. Character, Newaii. Date, ? Prose. Incorrect. 

A mystic mantra bearing the name of Uslmishavijaya, a Bodhi- 
saltva. It begins with the words Om krmn krum krmn sodhaya, ^e. It 
was imparted by Buddha Amitaydh to AvalokitesVara. It is specially 
efiicatious in curing diseases and prolonging life. 
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No. B. 34. 

VAJRAStrCHP. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 10 X 3 inches. Folia, 9. Lines on a 
page, 6. Extent in slokas, 140. Character, Newari. Date, ? Appearance, 
old. Prose. Correct. 

A disputation about caste. By As'vagbosha. The work has been 
translated, in a very spirited style, ^ into English by Mr. B. H. Hodgson, 
and published in the^ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain,^ and also in his ^ Essays,^ (pp. 126f.). Mr. Hodgson writes 
the name of the author Ashiighosha, but the MS. gives it as 1 have put 
it above. The meaning of the name is " he who has tlie voice’^ ( Ghosha) 
^^of a horse^^ {as'va). The first word (As'va) is put in contradistinction to 
the name of the tutor Maiijiighosha, ^^he of the sweet voice.'^ Ashu is 
meaningless. The arguments used are very much of the same class with 
what is given on p. 2^5. 
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No. B. . 

VAJEAVIDifRANA NAMA-DHARANI-HRIDAYO- 
PA-HRIDAYA. 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 7^ x 3 inches. Folia, 3. Lines on a page, 
6. Extent in iSlokas, 25. Character, Newaii. Date, ? Appearance, old. 
Prose. Incorrect. 

A charm which, on being worn in an amulet, or frequently recited, 
insures robust health. It was imparted by the Lord when he was dwell- 
ing in a thunderbolt. It begins with the words Om tata tafa totaya 
totaya spAafa sphnta spholaya sphotaya ghuna gkima ghuf^dpaya ghuna^ 
pay a svarvasattvaui, 8^'c. 
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No. B. 

VASUNDHARA-VRATOTPATTI AYADANA. 



Substance, Nepalese paper, 11 x 2-J- inches. Folia, 23. Lines on a 
page, 5. Extent in ^lokas, 350. Character, NewarL Date, N. S. 923. 
Appearance, old. Verse. Incorrect. 

On the origin of a fast in honour of a goddess named YasandhartL 
The account is said to have been imparted to Ananda by S'akya himself 
during his sojourn in the monastery of Ghoshira, in the suburbs of 
Kausambi; but the work is palpably a modern one. The goddess claims 
the threefold form of Yasuudbara or the earth, Mah& Lakshmi or great 
prosperity, and Kumari or the virgin. 
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The story runs that in a remote period of antiquity, during 
the reign of a king named Suryodaya, the inhabitants of the earth 
were very viciously disposed, and suffered much from famine and 
disease. Once, when a famine was at its height, some maids of 
honour of the great goddess Vasundhara happened, in course of their 
rambles, to pass over the earth, and to behold the distress men 
were immersed in. Touched by sympathy they solicited their mis- 
tress at Tushita to afford them some relief. Thereupon the goddess 
sent for her stewards, Nandimukha and AsVaghosha, and thus ex- 
pressed her behest : — In the absence of a Tathagata mankind have 
run into vice, and it is my wish to reclaim them by giving currency 
to my worship. Do you, therefore, descend on the earth, and by some 
contrivance or other win over king Suryodaya, through whom my 
worship may be proclaimed 

The stewards assumed the forms of bewitchingly beautiful damsels, 
and tried to win the king by sweet songs; but failed. Then assuming 
the forms of fierce boars they commenced to destroy the king’s favourite 
garden. The king, hearing that two boars were destroying his garden, 
came forward with his men, who surrounded the place, and raised a dreadful 
uproar all round. The boars, thereupon, raised a hurricane, laid every- 
thing prostrate, enveloping the place in impenetrable darkness, and rush- 
ing past the king so as to strike against him, escaped. The contact 
knocked down the king, and made him insensible ; but he soon regained 
his senses, and, mounting his horse, chased after them. The boars 
then gave up their swinish form, entered the body of the king^s 
horse, and gallopped on across rivers and marshes till they reached a 
forest, when the horse stumbled and knocked down the king insensible 
on the ground. Of the king^s retinue only one trooper was able to 
follow him in his wild run. He came to his help, and, when the 
king regained his senses and asked for a drink of water, ran to the 
nearest river for a supply. 

When Senagupta, for that was the name of the soldier, had re- 
freshed himself with a drink and was filling his can for his master, he 
beheld, on an island on the other side of the river, some Apsaras damsels 
engaged in frolic. The sight enchanted him, and he stood bewitched, 
When beckoned to approach near, be crossed the stream, and narrated 
to the damsels the history of his adventure. He then asked them what 
had brought them there. The Apsarases said they had come to perform 
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the rite of Vasundhar&yrata. He then said^ if you will please instrucf^ 
me in the details of the rite^ I too would perform it/^ The damsels replied 
by saying that at early dawn on the second day of the moon in the month 
of Bhadra^ or any other months the performer should bathe himself^ put 
on clean clothes^ construct on a pure spot smeared with cowdung a 
diagram with metals, jewels, flowers, paddy or powdered stone, and place 
therein the emblems of the seven gods, and surround them with a line 
formed of paddy or any other of the articles aforenamed. The place should 
also be decorated with flags of yellow cloth, umbrellas and garlands of 
leaves and flowers, and the gods be there invited, and due offerings 
made to them. On the following morning the performer should bathe 
in a river, or a sacred pool, put on yellow cloth, and purify himself with ' 
the five products of the cow. Then facing the east contemplate and men- 
tally worship the three jewels, and then worship the goddess Vasiindhara 
with the usual mantras and offerings. After this worship he should tie 
round his wrist a protecting cord {rahsha) formed of sixteen threads 
and having sixteen knots in it, and then pray for whatever he wishes. At 
night he should partake of barley-meal, and keep awake the whole night. 
Next morning he should again worship the goddess, and then bidding her 
adieu, worship a human virgin, and then give a feast to his spiritual guide 
and others. 

After hearing this account of the fast, Senagupta brought water to 
the king, and explained to him the reason of his delay. On his return 
home the king appointed Senagupta his priest, and celebrated the fast 
with great pomp. It was, however, not accomplished in due order. 
The queen Chutadevi, who accepted the protecting cord at the time of 
celebrating the rite, afterwards thought it very offensive placed besides 
her jewelled bracelets, and tore and threw it out through a window. At 
this time a maid-servant of another queen who was residing in a Nimba 
Park was passing by the window, and the cord fell on her head. She 
took it respectfully, accepted the hospitality of the king, and, returning 
to her mistress, told the story of the cord and the merits of the fast. There- 
upon both of them mentally performed the fast. 

A short time after the goddess Vasundbara assumed the form of au 
old woman, and, coming to the gate of the king, sent a message to the 
queen through one of her maids, saying, that the queen^s grandmother 
had come, and wanted to see her. The maid duly carried the message to 
her royal mistress, but the queen felt annoyed at it, and exclaimed, 
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my grandmother ! why she is long since dead ; this is an imposter ; go, 
and drive her away." 

Thus repulsed, the old woman repaired to the Nimbfi forest, and was 
there most respectully and hospitably entertained. This pleased her 
much, and she made herself manifest in her own real form. This is 
described as a handsome female of yellow complexion, having one head 
but six arms, holding in the right hands the emblems of blessing and of 
salutation to Buddha, and a handful of jewels, and in the left an auspi- 
cious jar {J)hadrag1ia\a)y a volume of the Prajna, and a sheaf of corn. 
Through her blessings everything prospered in the home of the Nimba 
queen, and the king, forsaking his senior wife, lived with her, 

Chutadevi was greatly incensed by the conduct of the king, and in 
a furious passion ran to the Nimba Park. There, however, she heedlessly 
trod upon some flowers wliich had been offered to the goddess, and from 
the sin proceeding therefrom her head was immediately metamorphosed 
into tliat of a fierce sow. Looking at this the people of the neiglibour- 
hood raised an uproar, and out of shame she ran into a forest to hide 
herself. There she saw successively two birds quarrelling with each 
other, a large boar, a fox, a sow, and a big serpent. She repen- 
ted of her sins, and, wishing to see the goddess herself, proceeded 
further, and, coming by a river, saw some damsels carrying golden pitchers 
on their hips. She asked them, " who are you ? and where are you going 
to?" The damsels replied: We are the maids of Vasundhara, come to 
fetch water from this river for her bath. This river flows only for her 
bath ; wash your eyes with its waters and you will see what you desire." 

She did so, and, immediately regaining her former shape, beheld the 
goddess before her. Saluting her most reverently she said, “ Divine 
being, I have sinned most grievously. Do thou remit my sins; I shall 
now perform the fast most reverently." 

The goddess was pleased with her repentance. She remitted her rms, 
and directed her to return home and perform the fast. In reply to further 
requests she explained the history of the sights Chutudevi had seen in the 
forest. The two birds," said the goddess, were formerly two sisters who 
quarrelled at meal, and therefore they have now become, two birds. 
The boar was formerly a housekeeper, and in that capacity he doled out 
half rations to the guests of his master, and purloined the other half, 
and this is his desert. The fox was formerly a learned Brahman, and he 
dissuaded people by his sophistry from giving alms to Bauddhas, and 
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therefore has he become a fox/^ Chutadevi explained to them their sins 
and ransomed them, and, returning home, performed the rite of Yas'ondhari 
with her husband, and lived in peace and plenty. 
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No. B. 49. 

VASUNDHARASHtOTTARA-S'ATANAMA. 




Substance, Nepalese paper, x 3 inches. Folia, 3. Lines on a page, 
6. Extent in ^lokas, 30. Character, New^rL Date, ? Appearance, fresh. 
Verse. Incorrect. 


One hundred and eight epithets forming a h 3 Tmn in praise of 
‘VasundharA, apparently meant for the presiding divinity of the earth or 
Ppithvf Devi, but her abode is said to be in the Tushita heaven as describ- 
ed in the next preceding work. 
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No. B. 16. 

VPRAKUS'A AV ADANA. 

I 

Substance, Nepalese paper, 12 x 4 inches. Folia, 96. Lines on a page, 
8. Extent in ^lokas, 640. Character, Newari. Date, N. S. 947 sss A. D. 
Appearance, old.^ Prose and verse. 

This codex contains two works, both in the Newfiri language, one a 
translation of the story of Kusa of the Yirakusa Avadana and the other 
Ashtamiyrata-katha, or story in praise of the Ashtami fast. Both are 
said to be extracts from the Divya Avadana, translated into the 
Nepalese language by Amritdnanda. The Ashtamivrata is the same 
with the Vpoihadha or Poahadha rite described on page 266. The name 
here given refers to the age of the moon when it should be performed 
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The story given is in substance the- same with what ocenrs in the Kttthi 
Jataka, {ante, p. 1 10), but some of the names and details ure changed. 
The jewel referred to in the Kus'a Jataka is here said to have been 
obtained as a reward for performing the Ashtamivrata. The name of 
KusVs mother here is Alinda, Kus'a has aliatet in Virupa and Upavasa 
Kus'a, and he obtains in this story a handsome shape by observing the 
fast under notice. 
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No. A. 18. 

VRATAVADANAMA'LA. 

i | t TT d^ T *i »!reT I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 16 x 8 inches. Folia, 70. lanes on 
a page, 6. Extent in ^lokas, 2,109* Character, Newari. Date, p Ap« 
pearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

The work in its entirety comprises a number of stories in praise 
of various optional fasts or Vratas, but the codex under notice is a mere 
fragment, containing only the story of Suvarnavarna, in three chapters, 
in praise of a rite called Lahsha-chait^avrata. From the name of the 
hero of the story the fragment is named Snvarnaoarnavadana. 

The principal interlocutors in this work are Jayas'ri and Jinas'n, 
who quote the authority of Upagupta, who is said to have recounted the 
merits of the work to As'oka. Upagupta says that on the Nirva^ia o£ 
the Lord when Mahakas'yapa was at the head of the Church At Raja* 
gfiba, one Divakara, son of Batnakara, a merchant of Bajagj'iha had 
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reduced himself to great distress by excessive dissipation. Impelled by 
want and hunger and stung with the reproaches of his wife, he one day 
presented himself before Mahfikasyapa, and sought his advice. 

Mahakashyapa advised Divakara to perform the ceremony of 
Laishachaitya. " Once on a time^^ said he, Lord Buddha discoursed on 
the importance and the merits of the ceremony. He was then residing 
in the Champaka grove belonging to Vis'vabhadra, a citizen of 
Padmapuri. While seated on a stone under the shade of a palm tree he, 
at the request of his followers, exhibited in the sky the model of a 
crystal chaitya surrounded by a hundred thousand other chaityas. 

He brought them on the earth. He told them how Lord Vipas'yi 
showed the same thing to prince Pushpaketu, of Bandhumati, to Chaiidra- 
ketu, to Suryyaketu, and to prince Svarnaketu, of Svarnavati. He advised 
them to erect chaityas and worship them. Those that bathe the model 
chaityas with the perfumed waters of the Mandakiin river go to the 
residence of Sugata. One who desires to perform the ceremony of the 
Lakshachaitya should decorate the Dliarmasala of a Vihara by raising the 
flags of Dharma, Katna, Padma, and Vajra at the four corners. On the 
day previous to the ceremony, he should worship the image of the 
three jewels, and fast during the night. On the day of the ceremony, 
he should take an early bath, gather from the field different kinds of 
clay, temper them with milk, curd, ghi, cowdung and cow^s urine. 
The clay then should be purified by the repetition, twenty- one times, 
over it of the mantra called Virochanadharani. Then it should be shaped 
into a solid sphere with a tapering spire. The sphere should be opened in 
the middle and grass, rice, and five jewels placed into it. Such models 
should be worshipped to the extent of one hundred thousand, or any less 
number that may be convenient. 

Vis'vabhadra, on hearing this, entered the ascetic state, and became 
an Arhat. In one of his previous existences he had worshipped model 
chaityas, in consequence of which he obtained great excellence in this 
existence. He had then been a proud Bnilimaiia, but was so humbled 
by poverty that he worshipped the models and obtained blessings from 
Vipas'yi. 

II. The second chapter gives the story of Suvarnavar^ia. The 
story runs that on hearing the merits of this fast from Kas'yapa, Diva- 
kara repaired to his home, and by the performance of the above ceremony 
obtained large profits in his own trade. Devendra advised him to worship 
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the three jewels/^ by virtue of which Divakara was blessed with a 
sou named Suvarnavarna. In his previous existence Suvarnavar^a was 
Punyamahes'a, a Devaputra of the thirty -third heaven. 

A short time after the birth of bis son^ Divakara undertook a distant 
maritime expedition. While he was away on his voyage, his son, Suvar- 
navarna resorted one day to the Venuvana grove, and there happened to 
hear gathds chanted by a Bhikshu in praise of high moral sentiments. He at 
once sought conversion to the true faith ; but the Bhikshu objected. He 
said he could not convert a youth who had not obtained the permission of 
his parents. After many attempts to obtain the permission of his mother, 
the youth was obliged to wait till the return of his father. In the mean- 
while he began to mix with Panditas, S'ramanas and Brahmanas. What- 
ever good sayings he heard he noted down in a book, w^hich he used to read 
in his father^s garden outside the city. Close by this garden there was a 
villa belonging to one Prachanda, a minister of A jatas'atru, and the minister 
there enjoyed the society of a courtesan named Kas'isundari. This woman 
was over head and ears in love with Suvarnavarna, but Suvarnavarna 
contemptuously rejected all her advances. Desperate in her amour, she 
broke an engagement \vith Prachanda, and entered Suvarnavarna^s garden 
with a view to charm him with all her blandishments. Prachanda, 
impatient to have her society, sent messenger after messenger after her, 
and at last traced her where she was. He went to her, beat her, tore her 
hair, and, furious with rage, ordered an orderly immediately to put her to 
death. But the man charged wdth this infernal commission was moved by 
her piteous entreaties, and fled aw'ay. He was pursued to a long distance by 
Prachanda who, when he found the chase hopeless, returned with a view to 
destroy Kas'isundari with his own hands. During this interval Kas'i- 
sundari ran to the nearest wall of the garden in order to scale over it and 
escape, but failed in the attempt on accouut of the great height of the waU. 
No sooner Prachanda found her near the wall than he gave her a violent 
kick. Stunned by the blow she fell insensible, and was bitten by a black 
snake on whose body she fell. Prachanda, finding her dead, returned home, 
and sent officers to search the garden of Suvarnavarna for the dead body, 
and to charge the owner of the garden with the murder. The king made 
over the investigation of the case to Prachanda, who, with only the show 
of a trial, ordered Suvarnavarna to the stake. Just at this moment 
Divakara returned from his distant voyage, and Lord K&s'yapa, 
obtained Nirvd^a, leaving A'nanda at the head of his congregation. 
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A'nanda lived at Vaisali. Divakara prayed for his intervention. 
A'nanda, by virtue of his power of working miracles, presented himself 
before the king, persuaded him to reverse the order of punishment ; but, 
at the instigation of Frachanda, the executioner hurried on his business. 
Suvarnavar^a was already placed on the stake when the royal messengers 
reached the place of execution. But the stake had been already deprived 
of its sting. A'nanda had miraculously produced a lotus on the top 
of the stake whereon Suvarnavarna felt himself very comfortable. 
By the instructions received from A'nanda, Suvarnavarna obtained true 
knowledge. Kas'isundari was resuscitated by a charm. She felt a 
dislike for womanhood on account of the manifold dangers by which 
it is surrounded. She prayed A'nanda to turn her into a man. Her 
feminity disappeared, she renounced the world, and was soon ei> )bled 
as an Arhat. There was no bound to Divakara^s delight when he 
heard of the sudden change of his son^s fortune. Suvarnavarna, 
renounced the world, and became an Arhat. The king no longer counte- 
nanced Frachanda. He withdrew his protection from him, and proclaimed 
him an outlaw. He was kicked, insulted, and severely beaten by those 
whom in his prosperity he had injured. In bis distress Frachanda, too, 
sought the protection of A'nanda. He entered the Fravrajya, and be- 
come an Arhat. 

The king then enquired from A'nanda the reasons why Suvarna- 
varna, K&s'isundari, and Frachanda, though so different in their dis- 
positions, should come to the same end. The reply is grain in the next 
chapter. 

Ill, — ^When Lord Vipasyi was at Bandhumati, there lived a merchant 
named Karna in that city. His wife was euciente when he went 
on a distant voyage. During his absence his house was destroyed by 
fire, his lands inundated, and his wealth stolen. The son that was born 
unto him was extremely ugly, full of a putrid smell in his body, and uni- 
versally disliked. His wife lived in a wretched hovel, and maintained 
herself by menial service. All her servants left her, except one faithful 
maid, who was personally attached to her. The son was named Virupa 
on account of his ugliness. His mother maintained him by serving as a 
maidservant. But in a short time she could not even find menial employ- 
ment. Yirupa was obliged to beg from door to door ; but the offensive 
smell issuing from hb body disgusted every one. Feople hooted him, 
and pelted stones at him. He had to pass days together without even 
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a morsel of food. Mortified at this, Yirupa went to his father^s garden, 
determined to put a period to his existence. 

Kari^a^ the merchant^ returned home at this time^ having lost all hie 
wealth by a shipwreck. But there he found no relief. He found his house, 
his wealth, his land, everything gone. His wife was in a most wretched 
state, lean, lank and cheerless. These sudden and rapid reverses of fortune, 
induced him to worship the Lord. He went to Vipas'yi, and surrendered 
himself at bis feet. By this piece of good work he obtained a boon never 
after to become poor even for a day. Virupa was at this time lying almost 
dead in his father’s garden ; Lord Vipas'pi revivified him ; removed the 
offensive smell from his person ; and turned his ugliness into beauty. 
His skin became of a golden colour. That maidservant of Karna, who 
had not deserted his wife in her distress, also obtained Arhatsbip from 
Vipas'yi. 

Karna invited the Lord to his house, and entertained him with his 
whole congregation. He also performed the ceremony of Chaityavrata. 

When the king Bandhuman expired he was succeeded by his son 
S^riman. S rimdn, dying without an heir, was succeeded by Vinipa, now 
called Surupa on account of the transformation. Surupa lived long and 
made his kingdom prosperous and happy. 

Surupa was Suvarnavarna ; Karna, Divakara ; Karna’s wife, Diva- 
hara’s wife ; her faithful maid was Kas'isundari ; and the maid servant 
of Karna was Prachanda. 

Ajatas'atru then asked A'nanda the reason why should Suvarm- 
varna be placed on the stake though he was guiltless ? 

A^nanda replied : — 

Chandra was a great Buddha. At the time of his advent there was 
in a Vihara a Bhikshu, who preached to Brahmanas and others. Once 
on a time another Bhikshu, named Ajita, came to that Vihara. He was 
very eloquent, and a perfect master of the art of oratory. He soon eclipsed 
the fame of the Bhikshu of the Vihara. He wanted to ruin Ajita. He 
caused a calumny to be spread by a Brfihman girl that Ajita had unlawful 
connection with her. When Ajita complained that such ugly things should 
be whispered against his stainless character, he was told that he deserved 
to be placed on the stake for his crime. Ajita, disgusted at the conduct 
of the Bhikshu of the Vih&ra, left the place. Now the eyes of the new 
Bhikshu was opened. He found that he had done wrong. He pursued 
Ajita to a great distance, fell at his feet, and obtained bis pardon. Sn- 
var^avar^a was that Bhikshu. Because he had uttered the harsh words 
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^'you deserve the stake for your crime^^ he was placed on the stake- 
He was rich, because he performed the Cliaityavrata. 

After the relation of these stories both Ajdtas'atru and Divakanir 
performed the Chaityavrata. 

Beginning, ir^T I qTiiT*rs^iiT*r«^^T*i%TS^rnr i 

VJ • 

««fiT w<r5^ nift«?!Ti*iar i 

jiflSzKni 'aqwTi arianpni i 
»f% ajT^^WT*»i^T ii 

C^k 

Nsnsr^f^arr h 

wiw wwfir ftiVfjj jRi^fir aj^wiBtr fwjtraunr 

J V# " 

watTWT ?m^T armJRr %*> TnnsnK«in*rtf^« 

^ \J 

w I ^«Ssr 

^Wt*WT^ifWw^«*r Iwiwi 

fins’CRjurrmN^ i 

End. ^»roTTOTwmwnini 

^i^rftre»'jfTi^«f«ui'^w^nif|f^ ^wr^rnir f«i4f?ni^T5i^T*r i 

Colophon, tfir imi^f^nrex^T^T t 


No. B, 4 . 3 . 

CHAITYA-PUi^GAVA. 

w: I 

Substance, Nepalese yellow paper, 13 x 3 inches. Folia, 38. Lines on 
each page, 6. Extent in ^lokas, 1,700. Character, Newdid. Date, N. S. 
905. Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

On a rite called Chaitya-puHgava or the adoration of Chaityas, and 
the rituals and merits thereof. 
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When the Lord was seated under a palm tree in a grove of Cham* 
paka trees in the hermitage of Yis vachandraka, near the town of 
Fadmapuri^ he noticed that his followers were thinking of what he had 
said regarding the rite of Chaityas. Thereupon he caused the apparition 
of a jewelled Chaitya to appear in the sky^ and then^ at the request of a Bo- 
dhisattva, Suchetana by name^ caused a tumulus (chaitya^ of crystals to rise 
on the earthy and gave directions for the performance of the rite in question. 
The chaitya is to be made of pure clay mixed with the five products of 
the cow^ the five nectars, the five jewels and the five aromatics. The 
mixture is then to be kneaded seven times while repeating the Samanta- 
bhadra mantra. The shape is to be a rounded one with a tapering top. The 
figure^ being then anointed with oil, is to be place|l in the centre of an 
altar, duly worshipped, and then cut across in a slanting direction. 
From the womb of the bisected figure the light of chaitya, {chaitya, 
vimba — what this is I know not) is to be extracted, and placed 
on a jewelled throne, and there worshipped according to the ritual 
given in the text. The six Paramit&s are to be duly observed during 
the time the worship is made. This leads to questions from Suehe- 
tana as to— how men descend from the region of the Devas ? how 
they become Devas? and how they pass from one mortal shape to 
another? The Lord replies that those who follow the practice of 
the Yoga, are merciful, attached to truth, devoid of anger, malice, 
and delusion, engaged in beneficent works, and follow the right 
path, repair to the region of the Devas. Those who are virtuous, 
obedient to their tutors, and respectful to good people, pass from one 
human body to another. Those who are otherwise become after 
death devils, Asuras and inferior animals, according to their deserts. 
Thereupon Vis'vabhadra, a person of noted charity, who was present in 
the assembly, immediately obtained conversion, and attained Arhat- 
hood. Requested to explain the cause of this sudden translation, the 
Lord said Vis'vabhadra was, in a former existence, a Brahman of great 
learning, master of the four Vedas and of all the S astras. Finding 
them to be false, he betook to the constant worship of Chaityas and to 
the dissemination of the true religion whereby many persons obtained 
the highest reward, and through the merit of those works he now 
attained Arhatship. 

The rite here described is obviously the same with the Chaitya- 
vrata noticed in the next preceding work. 

36 
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Beginning. *TW ’ftf JlWf i 


^nronrirw^ i 

#T«^ tfbjjrarfipnw’fSwiTOsiTffr i 

Pi^Ph «i<ifli*rt ^rajiTniv ^»wnT^*fn^ n 

4 >* 
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No. B, 66. 

CHANAKYA-SARASAf^GRAHA. 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 10 x 4i inches. Folia, 68. Lines 
on a page, 7. Extent in ^lokas, 830. Character, Newari. Date, ? 
Appearance, old. Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

An amplified version of Chanakya^s collection of moral maxims. 
The recension current in Bengal contains only 108 stanzas. The quota- 
tions are mostly from the Mahabhdrata and other Hindu works, and the 
collection professes to be a Hindu work. It has got currency among the 
Buddhists from the circumstance of the maxims inculcated being good, 
and not very sectarial. 

Beginning, i ^VrrrnifiTii ins: i 

vm fnwPs«5* siw* i 
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nwf ^tiwHfir imwt i 
«i^«r4i3WQ«r i ^ b 
w^rftr sBTmt f^nmn^T I 
^ BW wif ff wtB f ^tm i lft.B r 1 n B B 
End. ^ftt: i 
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Biir «!ftimirBf: wnn i 

No. B, 61. 

DHVAJAGRAKEYORI' DHARANI'. 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 7 x 21 inches. Folia, 7. Lines on a 
page, 5. Extent in 41okas, 80. Character, NewarL Date^ ? Appearance, 
old. Prose. Incorrect. 

A charm for ensuring^ success in warfare. Indra, having been over- 
powered by oth^ gods, sought the protection of the Lord, and the Lord, 
out of his overdowing kindness, taught him this charm which, he said, he 
had obtained from a Tath&gata of the name of Dhvaja. The charm 
begins with the words jaya jaya vijaya mjaya jayavdhini saflkari 
prasailkari pratailhari bhanjani prahhanjani, &c. 

Beginning. ^ i w 

I RRjBiBrirfiRrmt «[#t t^i*nf5p«: 
^^jftwrWC wmarw^ WJraT*r W Iir^? 

wr«n»iwT^i^ i 

End. ^ n trfiwwr: «T 

ti%r wjwniwf^n-’nr^fiffir i 
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No. B, 

GITAPUSTAKA. 

I 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 10 X 3| inches. Folia, 50. Lines 
on a page, 5. Extent in lilokas, 600. Character, New&ri. Date, N. S. 230. 
Appearance, old. Verse. (Generally correct. 

A collection of Newfirl hymns adapted for singing, the tune and 
the music being regularly noted against each hymn. 

Beginning, 1 I 

firaiftjr WWT U \ II 
srerfii *raTfi? VC 

f II ^ II 

End. ^H T^ u r g i H ^ sn ^ 
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No. B, 62. 

KATHINA AVADANA. 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 13 x 4 inches. Folia, 7. Lines on 
a page, 7. Extent in slokas, 200. Character, NewarL Date, P Appear, 
ance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

On the merits of charity, abstinence, &c., during* the period of the 
Buddhist lent called Kathina. This period extends to thirty days 
from the 1st of the new moon in the month of A's'vina. Gifts to 
Bhikshus and recital of stories in praise of charity are the principal 
observances. The rules were expounded by the Lord himself at the request 
of Eas'yapa. The Lord thereafter repaired to the Gandhamadana mountain 
along with a following of 560 ascetics. Arriving at the Anavatapta 
Lake, the Lord and his following sat each on a jewelled lotus as large as 
a cart wheel, and then Nag^a, a Bhikshu, said that having cheerfully given 
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alms during the period of lent he had never suffered from any misfortune 
for thirty great kalpas^ and for eighteen kalpas bad enjoyed the pleasures 
of heaven ; on sixty-four occasions he had become Indra^ eighty times a 
Chakravarti monarchy &c.^ &c. Kas'yapa> Sumana^ Mahgaly&yana and 
others made similar confessions. The object of the work seems to be to 
enjoin confession during the lent. 

Beginning. irwr i ^ 

iirf I «rw^ i wRPrr^ i 

«KTiTnf >Pi ^fspmJT^rat » 

End, nanwfeairailT 

f^s I ww*ni^iw ^wruwt- 
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No. A, 16 , 

KARUNA'-PUNPARIKA. 

Substance yellow Nepalese paper, 13 x 5i inches. Folia, 126. lanes 
on each page, 11. Extent in slokas, 4,500. Character, Newari. Date, ? 
Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 

Account of a continent called Fadmadhdtu^ of its king Aranemi, of his 
priest and 500 sons, and of its Tathagata Ratnagarbha, interspersed with 
many anecdotes and stories, concluding with directions for the dissemination 
of the true religion on the Nirvana of the Lord. The work is divided into 
live chapters (parivaHaa), and its leading expounder is Sikya him- 
self, speaking in response to queries of Maitreya and others. The work 
was translated into the Chinese under the name of Pei-h walking by 
Dharmaraksha, of the northern Liang dinasty (Circa 502 — 555.) 

Contents, I. — Description of the continent of Padma. The scene 
opens with an account of an assembly held on the Vulture Peak near 
Bfijagfiha. The Lord commenced a discourse on the great secret 
Sdtra entitled C/iarydra^drae^ya^ when suddenly rays of light of various 
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colours issued forth and illumined all the three thousand regions^ even 
to the depth of the darkest hellj where the light of the sun and the moon 
had never reached before ; Buddhist sacred places became specially resplen- 
dent thereby ; the earth shook in six different rays ; heavenly flowers fell 
in showers; and celestial music resounded everywhere. Beholding these 
prodigies Batnavairochana uncovered one of his shoulders and, kneeling 
on his right knee, addressed the Lord in order to know whence these 
wonders came forth. The Lord thereupon gave an account of a region 
named Padma. It was situated to the south-east of Jambudvipa. It 
contained Buddhist sacred places, innumberable as the grains of sand on 
the banks of the river Ganges. The Bodhi tree there was named Indra, 
and under it, there was a lotus 500 yojanas in circumference, seated 
on a stalk made of lapis-lazuli ; the leaves of this plant were of gold, each 
leaf being 15 yojanas in circumference. On this lotus sat the Tathagata 
Padmottara, and around him were Bodhisattvas innumerable, each 
seated on a lotus. At the last watch of the night Padmottara attained 
Buddhahood, and at early dawn set the avaivartiha wheel in motion, 
and thereupon millions over millions of rays of light issued forth, and 
these were the causes of the prodigies. 

II. — In reply to the questions of Ratnavairochana the Lord gave 
further descriptions of the continent of Padma and of Padmottara. The 
size of the continent of Padma was such that were one by a miracle 
to pound down the great Sumeru mountain to grains each not bigger 
than a mustard seed, multiply those grains four times, and spread 
them smoothly side by side, the area covered would represent the extent of 
that continent. Padmottara had 80 kalpas for the duration of his life. 
After his Nirvana the true religion lasted for ten kalpas, and then 
Bodhisattvas who had been bom there lived for 40 kalpas. Formerly 
this continent was named Chandanalokadhatii, and it had been minis- 
tered by the Tathdgata named Chandrottama for 20 kalpas. At the 
request of Gaganamudra, a Bodhisattva, that saint had prophesied that 
ten kalpas after his Nirvana Padmottara would be born. He also taught 
that Bodhisattva certain Dhara^is of great potency. 

III. — On the miraculous powers of Padmottara. Santimati, a Bodhi- 
sattva, enquired of the Lord how it was that while other Tathagatas 
acquired perfection by overcoming the five attachments, Padmottara 
attained Buddhahood while retaining them. The five attachments are — 
the attachment for existence [A!yuh hashdya) ; that of fancy (Kalpa 
kathiya ) ; that of beings {SaUna kaihaya) ; that of sight {Driikfi 
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kashaya) ; and that of pain. He then related the story of Arainemi^ 
This king lived in a very remote kalpa named Dharma. His household 
priest was Samudrarenu, whose son Samudragarbha^ relinquishing his 
home^ attained the perfect Bodhi knowledge^ and assumed the name of 
Batnagarbha. Attended by a numerous retinue of Bhikshus, he travelled 
from country to country^ and at last arrived at a Jambu gprove near 
the metropolis of Aranemi. The news of this arrival reaching Aranemi^ 
the king immediately came to him^ and solicited his abidance at the place 
as his guest for three months. On the expiry of this period one 
thousand sons of Aranemi^ one after another^ made a similar request^ and 
the saint granted it in every instance. When thrice one thousand months 
had expired Samudrarenu invited and entertained his son for seven years^ 
Once this Brahmana speculated on what could be the object of Aranemi in 
entertaining the saint. Does he aspire to the position of a Deva? or of an 
Indra ? or of the possession of illimitable wealth and power ? or of the 
perfect Bf)dhi knowledge ? That night he dreamt a dream. He saw chat 
Buddhas from innumerable sacred places had sent him presents of lotuses 
having leaves of gold, stalks of silver, and pericarps of lapislazuli. On 
each lotus was seen a sun, with a jewelled umbrella over it, and six billions 
of rays issued from each sun, and fell on his face. He, moreover, saw 
his own seif clear as a mirror of the expanse of a thousand yojanas, 
and in it be beheld sixty billions of Bodhisattvas seated on lotuses, and 
celestial music resounding therein. He saw, too, the king Aranemi seated^ 
with the face of a hog and his body bespattered with blood, under a 
castor plant after devouring various animals there. Other animala 
feasted on the bones that were left after the meal of their king. The 
Brahman then saw some of the princes, with faces of jackals, wolves, 
boars, lions and dogs and bespattered with blood, chasing other animals, 
and after feasting on their bodies seating themselves under castor trees. 
Other animals feasted on the remains of the animals destroyed. He saw 
other princes richly dressed and ornamented, mounted on chariots drawn 
by bufEaloes, addressing him thus : Divide these lotuses among the 
king and the princes.^^ He did so, and then, waking up, went to the 
saint, and asked the meaning of the dream. The saint did so, and also 
expounded the meaning of the details of the dream ; adding — Since yon 
have for the good of creation entertained us for seven years, yon will acquire 
the perfect knowledge.^^ The Brahman then learnt the true knowledge, 
and advised the king and fhe princes to retire from worldly affidrs, and 
to devote themselves to the contemplation of true knowledge for seven 
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years. They confined themselves in their chambers^ and did so. After 
a time Samadrare:DLa requested his son to invite them to his presence. 
The saint performed a Samadhi from which issued forth various lights j 
he then called the parties to h^ presence^ and blessed them. 

IV. — Lord Padmaprabha^ having performed the Samfidhi named 
BodhiBattvachittapromosAa^ gently smiled^ whereupon a brilliant light 
spread all over the universe^ and made all Buddhist sacred places manifest 
to the king and the rest of the congregation. The king then prayed the 
Lord to be translated to a world where there was no hell^ no avarice, no 
region of Yama ; where all beings were brilliant as gold and endowed 
with the memory of their former existence, and with such transcendental 
sight that they could behold all Buddhist sacred places, and be ever 
devoted to the true religion. The Lord directed him towards the west, 
to a world which was named Sudraauvirajitay and which tallied in every 
respect with the description. The Tathagata of this world was Indra- 
ghoshaS'vararaja. After many ages this Tathagata would be followed 
by Achintamatigururaja who would be followed by Maraprabha. The 
true religion would last for 16 kalpas and then disappear. It would 
be revived by Bashmi a thousand kalpas afterwards. Then will come 
Ravores'vara who will be followed by Aparameya, after whom you will 
be a Tathagata under the name of Amitayuh, when that world would lie 
called Sukhavati. The king^s sons then, one after another, came forward, 
and prayed for the perfect knowledge, and each of them was assured 
that he would become a Buddha at some time or other. The five sons of 
the Brdhman and a number of others obtained the blessing of salvation. 
The Br&hman appeared last, and he was told that in the Kali age, he would 
appear as S'akya Sinha, and that a thousand years after his ministry the 
religion would disappear, (a prophecy which has not been verified, unless 
we take it to mean India only). 

V. — At the request of the Brahman, Fadmaprabha then gave 
descriptions, among many others of the following Samadhis, Surafi- 
gam£, Batnamudr^, Sinha-vikriditd, and Suchandrd. He gave in detail 
also the merits of these Samadhis. Thereupon the king with his one 
thousand sons and numerous followers and officers retired from the world, 
and accepted the initiatory rite of asceticism. On the Nirvana of Batnagar- 
bha seven jewelled Chaityas were erected on his remains, and the Brfihma^ 
Samudrarenu became the teacher, and spread wide the knowledge of the 
great truth for many kalpas, after which he was born in the family of a 
Ohajgi^ala in Safikarakana, a Buddhist region of great sanctity. His 
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teachings there were highly appreciated, and they served to raise the 
duration of human life to five hundred years from eighty years, whidi 
was the duration before his birth. He was, moreover, on the death of the 
king, appointed king, under the name of Punyabala. By his might 
and valour he brought the whole of Jambudvipa under bis sway. Once 
he proclaimed that he would give any gift that his people sought of 
him. Thousands over thousands came and got what they wanted, but at 
last came one Pansughosha, a Jivaka, who said he wished to become a 
Vidyadhara in his present existence, and for that purpose required the 
skin and eyes of a living man to be given him by that person cheerfully 
and without any scruple. This was a hard prayer to grant, but the king 
was not unequal to it. He plucked out his eyes from their sockets, and 
gave them away, and told the beggar to skin the body as he listed. After 
death, he was again born in the family of a Chandala, raised to the rank 
of a king, and ultimately brought to his end by giving away his tongue 
and ears to beggars. He was then born as king Indradhvaja. He had a 
thousand sons, all of whom, except six, retired from the world, and became 
hermits. He divided Jambudvipa into six parts, gave the parts to his 
householding sons, and himself retired to a hermitage. In his next 
birth he was king Pradipapradyota. On one occasion, having seen a man 
tied to a post, he asked why was the man so treated ? His minister reported 
that the person had failed to pay the king’s dues. The king ordered 
him to let the man loose at once. 

The minister hesitated, adding if tlie man were let loose he would 
set a bad example, and no one would pay any government revenue. 

The king enquired, Do all people require pressure to pay revenue 

He answered, “ Yes, Sire, no one pays any revenue of his own 
accord.^^ 

Disgusted with the world, the king made over his kingdom to his 
five hundred sons, and retired to a hermitage. While there, he perceived, 
by his miraculous power, that five hundred merchants had lost their way 
' on the ocean in darkness, and were in imminent danger of being lost. He 
then tied some cloth on his forearm, steeped it in oil, set fire to it, and held 
it up as a beacon for the merchants to find their way. In his next birth 
he was king Ambara alias Sarvandada. A Vedic student, named Jyotirasa, 
begged of him the kingdom of the earth, and it was forthwith given. 
Next came Rocha, a Brahma^, who asked and obtained the two legs of 
the king. Next came Dishf&rava, another Brahman, who wanted the 
king's eyes. The king immediately plucked them out, and gave them 
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mwaj. Then came yet another Brahma^, who wanted the king’s ears. 
Others came forward^ all Brahma^s^ and begged suoeessively for the 
remaining members of the king^s person^ and they were all readily 
satisfied. In his next birth he became a NSga hing^ Nidhisandarsana 
by namCj and in this state he gave away a profusion of rare jewels^ and 
this is the person who after a few other births has become S'&kya 
Sifiha. The chapter concludes with an eulogium on the merits of hearing, 
reading, knowing, bearing on the person this auspicious Mahayana 
fiutra. 

Beginning. iw: l 

^ irST3r^W3tariT«n?: i 

miwt\ 

wurpc THrot w i 

qfteir: ifxmm q«mnrqwiis qfwti- 
qrfsnr: qtfqtrsq^ifqq: i w tifqq«^fqqqq»qiiqqfqqm^qirr- 

qBjmwKq *rT»I qqfwiq- 
wqrqqqa trfqqw^jnr qrfqjpn^wnr n 
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No. B, 50. 

RATNA-PARIKSH^. 

I 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 9x3 inches. Folia, 45. Lines on 
a page, 7. Extent in i^lokas, 650. Character, New4ri. Date, N. S. 984 
Prose and verse. Incorrect. 

On the merits and defects of precious stones and jewels. By 
Buddha Bhatt^chdrya. The articles noticed are diamond, pearl, eme- 
rald, carbuncle, ruby, sapphire, lapislazuli, bhishma (?), crystal, and coral. 
The work is in Sanskrit verse, and its meaning is explained in Newdri 
prose. As usual in Sanskrit works of this class, great importance is 
attached to good and ill luck, the jewels are calculated to bring on under 
particular astrological and other circumstances. 

Beginning. ^ I mi I mmnv V WIRPWTW 

imT m: I m%m ^ arsrtnufucRi fkm mm ’Wrom- 

j * 

Nf 

End. 

Colophon, ffir witNi wnw i 


Nos. B 5, and B 65. 

DHiiBANlS. 

No. B 5 has already been noticed, (p. 80) bat the description given 
does not convey a fall idea of its contents. It comprises 89 IHia rant. 
designed for averting various evils, or securing certain desiderated 
blessings. B 65 contains 12, some of which are included in B 6. From 
the illustrations given of Dhira^is in the preceding pages, the nature of 
Dh&ra^is and the unintelligible jargon in which they have been written 
have already been made clear, and nothing farther need be said of then 
here. All of them have been attributed to S'ikya SiSha huasrif, who 
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declares that he had got them from previous Buddhas^ or designed them 
himself by his miraculous power. Each Dharani is preceded by a 
brief account of the circumstances which led to its being promulgated, 
and followed by an enumei^tion of the benefits to be derived by 
wearing them enclosed in amulets, or hearing them frequently repeated. 

No. B 6 comprises the following Dharanis, viz, : — 

1, Harahara-hriday& J 2. Abhayafikari ; 3, SahasravartS ; 4, Sinba- 
nada; 6, Shadaksharita-mahSvidyd ; 6, Avalokitesvara-siddhinika ; 7, 
Do. S'ilakantha ; 8, Amoghap^'a ; 9, Tara ; 10, Chajgda ; 11, Moksha- 
pgd&; 13, Chandabhattarik&raksha; 13, SarvalokesVara; 14, Manjus n- 
pratijna ; 15, Do. sadhana; 16, Maitreya; 17, Saddharmapfitha ; 18, 
Vajratfird; 19, Paramitayur; 20, Sarvadurgati ; 21, Vasundhara ; 22, 
Vajravidarana; 23, Ganapatihridaya ; 24, Ushnisavijaya ; 25, Marichi ; 
26, Farnasavari; 27, Grihamatrika ; 28, Dhvajagrakeyiiri ; 29-30, Prati- 
sara, 1st and 2nd; 31 and Mabasahasrapramardini ; 32, MahamSyuri; 
33, Sitavatimah&vidya ; 34, Mah&rakshamantranus&rinf ; 35, Panchavin- 
satika-prajn&p&ramitabridaya ; 36, Hemagatha; 37, Mah&m5yavijaya- 
vahini-narayana-prichchha ; 38, Lahkavatfira ; 39, Yasondharavrata- 
purvamurtya-mandala. 

No. B 65 contains — 1, Pitavarna-prajnaparamita ; 2, Yajracbarchikd ; 
3, Ushnishavijaya-sadhana ; 4, Mahanama-sadhana ; 5, Farnasavari ; 
6, Yajragandhd; 7, Vajravfir^hi; 8, Vajragandhari ; 2, Bbadrachari ; 
10, Prajnfiparamitfi-hridaya ; 11, Vasundhara; 13. Tar&bhattarikay5- 
n&mfishtottara-s^ata — the hundred and eight names of Tara. 


No. B 55. 

KALPADRUMA-AV ADANA. 

I 

Substance, yellow Nepalese paper, 14 x Si inches. Folia, 805. Lines 
on a page, 8. Extent in 61okas, 9,760. Character, New4ri. Date, Sic. 
884. Appearance, fresh. Verse. Generally correct. 
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A collection of storiee alleged to have been related to As'oka 
Upagupta in illustration of the merits of various acts of virtue. 

Contents, I. Story of Bundara. When As^oka held his court at 
Fataliputra, some merchants came to his presence, and offered him many 
valuable presents. The king was greatly pleased, and, proud of the 
personal beauty of bis son Kunala, showed him to them, and asked them if 
they had, in course of their peregrinations on the face of the earth, ever seen 
a more handsome boy. They replied in the affirmative, and said that the 
name of the youth they had seen was Sundara, and that on his birth a 
beautiful tank and a fine garden were produced, which were greatly attached 
to him, and followed him wherever be went. He was immediately sent for, 
and the king was greatly surprised at the unrivalled beauty of the boy, 
and his wonderful attendants. To solve the mystery, he repaired to his 
religious tutor, Upagupta, at the monastery of Kukkutarama. He was 
followed by the youth who, listening to the teachings of the saint, begged 
to be ordained, and was immediately assigned the rank of an Arhat. 
Even more surprised than before, the king begged for explanation. 
Upagupta replied — on the nirvana of the Lord S^akya Buddha his principal 
disciple Kas'yapa roamed about in great distress of mind. A farmer of 
the Magadha country, seeing him and his five hundred followers in their 
distress, received them kindly, offered them fresh clear water for bathing, 
and entertained them with food with every mark of devotion. Kas^yapa 
was much pleased with this hospitality, and at the request of the farmer, 
said that he would in a future life become, as he desired, an Arhat. That 
farmer is born as Sundara, and his former good deeds have now fructified 
in Arhatship.'^ 

II. Biory of Purnabhadra alias Sampdrna^ Given in the Avadlma- 
s'ataka, ante, p. 17. 

III. Story of Sdrthavaha. Ditto ditto, antOj p. 21. 

IV. Btory of Chandana* When the lord was travelling in the 
Magadha country, his followers noticed an old, weather-worn, dilapidated 

* chaitya, and enquired to whose honour it had been erected. The Lord 
said it had been erected by the disciples of a former Buddha, named 
Chandana, and, in reply to further enquiries gave an account of the 
Buddha in question. In former times Brahmadatta, king of Benares, 
worshipped many gods in the hope of getting a son ; but to no avail. 
Once he noticed with surprise an infant in the cup of a lotus. The child 
was very becutif ol, and hftd tiie aronja of sandal wood on hie body. 
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for which reason he was named Chandana. When the boy grew up and 
walked about^ at every step he moved^ a lotos was produced. This lotus 
sparkled for a short time and .then withered away. The youths studjring 
this fact^ thought that since the produce of his body was evanescent^ his 
body must likewise be so. Thinking so he lost all attachment for worldly 
objects^ and devoted himself to religion. Through the effect of his former 
good deeds and his devotion he became, under the direction of Lord 
Kas yapa^ a Pratyak Buddha, and on his nirv&na his disciples erected the 
stupa. He was very assiduous in offering sandal -paste and lotus flowers 
to the chaitya of Kds'yapa, and thence resulted the peculiar aroma of 
his body and the production of lotus flowers from his feet. This story 
occurs also in the Dvavihsa Avadana, antey p. 88. Anecdotes regarding 
Chandana occur on pp. 22, 23 and 198. 

V. Story of Prityapreta. Given in the Avaddna-s'ataka, antCy p. 80. 

VI. Story of KrisAnasarpa. A householder of great wealth but 
of an excessively miserly disposition, dying in the town of Rajagriha, 
became a black serpent in a garden of king Vimbisara, and killed by his 
very sight whoever came near him. The king, not knowing how to destroy 
this dreadful reptile, went to the Lord, who was then sojourning in the 
Bamboo Grove, and sought his assistance. Thereupon the Lord repaired 
to the garden, and cast a benign look on the serpent. The serpent was 
charmed by the sight, and mentally abjured all wicked thoughts. The 
Lord brought him to his monastery, and instructed him in the principles 
of religion. So instructed, the serpent killed himself by continuous 
fasting, and repaired to the Trayasinha heaven. There, however, he did 
not feel satisfied. He longed to serve the Lord, and therefore came back 
to the earth, and became a disciple of the Lord, who taught him all the 
rules, principles, and precepts of religion, and made him an adept. Tho- 
roughly enlightened by this teaching, the serpent, now a Leva, pointed out 
to the king Vimbis&ra the spot where he had kept his wealth concealed in 
the garden, and, requesting him to devote it to religious purposes, returned 
to heaven. 

Yll. Story of SuvarmbAa. Given in the Avadana-s ataka, ante, 
p. 84. 

VIII. Story of PrabAavA. She was the maiden daughter of 
a rich merchant of S^ravasti. Courted by princes and other great people 
of the town, she rejected their addresses, and betook to the Lord, who 
ordained her an Arhat. The good deed which secured her this high 
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honour was her devotion^ in a former life^ when she was the chief qtteefi 
of king Bandhumat^ to the Lord Vipas^yi^ to whom she gave all her 
valuable ornaments. This story forms the 71st Avad&na of the Avadsma- 
s'&takaj but the name given her there is S'ukla, cf. p. 35. 

IX. Story of Samudra. Samudra was the son of a rich merchant 
of S^rdvasti. He was bom on board of a ship when his father was 
returning from a voyage to the island of Ratnakara, and thereby got 
his name of Samudra or the ocean. When he attained his majority^ his 
father sent him to Batnakara on a commercial mission^ in the company 
of a large body of experienced merchants. Out in the sea, his vessel was 
overtaken by a hurricane, and was in imminent risk of being lost. His 
companions, finding all other resources vain, began to pray, invoking 
Siva, Budra, Ganesa, Narayana, Indra, Yama, &e., each according to his 
fancy, but the gods granted them no help. At last an old Buddhist 
advised them to pray to Buddha, who alone could help them. Jliey did 
so, and the Lord, knowing of it, created a golden coloured blaze of light 
the sight of which frightened the storm, which at once subsided. The 
voyage subsequently proved prosperous, and the merchants returned home, 
laden with wealth. Nor were they unmindful of the divinity who had 
helped them. They repaired to the Jetavana grove where the Lord was 
then sojourning, and ofEered rich presents. Listening to his religious 
discourses, they were induced to pray for initiation, and were accordingly 
ordained Arhats. In explanation of the merits which ensured them this 
blessing the Lord said, in former times there lived on the sea-shore a 
kind-hearted Buddhist hermit, learned in the Yedas, cherishing the sacred 
fire, dressed in a blanket, having matted locks on his head, and support- 
ing himself on roots and fruits. A body of five hundred traders came 
to him from Benares, worshipped him, attained his blessings, and then 
proceeded to the island of Batnakara for commerce. In the way, on their 
return voyage, their ship was overtaken by a fearful storm, and was on 
the point of foundering. They called to mind the hermit on the shore, 

* and prayed for his help. They were saved, and they made their acknow- 
ledgments to the saint for his miraculous interposition, and prayed for 
spiritual blessing. The hermit said, When I shall become a Buddha, 
the leader of men, I shall place you in the asylum of Buddhism. I am 
that hermit, and these merchants headed by Samudra, are the traders of 
old.^' 

X. Story of SubhutL Daring the ministry of the Lord S'akya 
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Sinha a large number of his disciples were deputed to different parts of 
of the earth to disseminate his doctrines. Some of the disciples had taken 
their way to the top of the Himalaya mountain. When they were 
engaged in their meditation there^ a Oaruda perched on a peak, 
holding a serpent in its beak. The serpent, seeing the pious men, resolved 
to become one like them in his next birth. He was born as the son of 
a Brahman householder of S'ravasti, and was named Subhuti, after his 
mother Bhuti. When grown up, he became passionate in his disposition, 
and the least annoyance would put him into violent fits of anger. His 
father sent him to school, and had him instructed in all the learning of 
the Brahmans, including the Vedas, but the education did not suffice to 
improve his disposition. His tutor, failing in his other endeavours, at 
last directed him to betake to a hermit^s life, and pass his time in medita- 
tion in a forest. He did so, and while he was so engaged, a sylvan goddess 
appeare^i before him and said, Why are you, good man, passing your 
time in meditation in this solitary place, converting yourself into a log of 
wood, or a block of stone ? If you long for religion, betake to the doctrine 
of Buddha.^^ She then exhibited a miraculous temple in the air, and 
disappeared. The sight of the temple purified the mind of the youth, 
and he sought the asylum of the Lord, and was duly ordained a S'ravaka 
of the highest rank. In reply to a question of his audience the Lord said, 
in a former existence, when the span of human life extended to twenty 
thousand years, this roan had performed Brahmacharya for a thousand 
years at Benares under the tuition of the Lord Kas'yapa, and obtained a 
boon that during my ministry he would become a S'ravaka of the highest 
rank. In a subsequent existence he was rough of speech and quarrel- 
some in the monastery where he lived, and that led to his being born a 
poison-mouthed serpent for five hundred generations.’’ 

XI. Story of Yasovaii. When Lord S'akya Sinha was sojourning 
in a palace on the bank of the Marka^a tank, in Vais ali. he thought of 
Yasovati, the daughter in-law of Sinha Sendpati, as a person who had 
been destined to become a Buddhist, and went to pay her a visit. He and 
his followers were received with great respect by the lady, and most sump- 
tuously treated. Afterwards when he was seated at ease and discoursing 
on religion, the lady offered him a profusion of gold jewels and rich 
dresses. Through the miraculous power of the Lord these flew up in 
the air and formed a canopy over the head of the Lord. The Lord then 
smiled, and out from his mouth issued a flame of light which irradiated 




fvd fi&d anirene with joy, and, rekwainj' the dwellen of hipO ||i^ 
their bondage, disappeared in the matted locks of the Lord. ^Ihe 
tiaen said, “ three Ealpas hence this lady will acquire the highest petfieeimci. 
in tme knowledge, and become a Buddha under the hameof Batnamsfii*' 

XII. Storjf of the Kauravyat. In course of his travels the 
Lord once came to the suburbs of the city of Kaurava, and the peo^ 
of that place, hearing of his advent, felt great delight, and prepared 
to go and welcome him. The Tirthikas of the place, however, did not 
like this excitement, and went from door to door to dissuade the people 
from seeing the Lord. They spread evil reports of him, and reviled him 
in every way. Those among the people who were wicked listened to 
their advice, and refrained from visiting him ; but a few good persons 
among them came. The Tirthikas, having prevented the people, them- 
selves came to see him. The Lord felt that it was necessary to show some 
miracles, and accordingly willed. Thereupon Indra came down from 
heaven with heavy loads of Gos'irsha sandal-wood, and employed Vis'va- 
karma to erect a palace. The palace was forthwith completed, and, when 
the Lord had entered it, the Devas worshipped him, and revelled in mntm, 
song and rejoicings. The news of the festival spread wide, and the people 
of Kaurava, thereby excited, rejected the advice of the Tirthikas, and, 
taking their seats before the Lord, listened to his lecture. The Tirthibw 
remained outside, admiring the sculptured ornaments and the heauty of 
the palace. The Lord perceiving this, suddenly suppressed the palace, aid 
appeared seated in an open field. The Tirthikas could no longer resist 
the influence of the Lord ; they fell at his feet, listened to his discourse, 
and ‘got themselves converted. Some became S ravakas, some Pratyak- 
bodhis, some Anuttarabodhis, and some Arhats. Thereupon the Lord 
made the palace manifest again, and dwelt therein for three montiis. 
" Formerly,” said the Lord, “ there lived a Buddha named Brahmfi, and A 
Kshatriya king erected for him a palace of Gos'irsha sandal wood and 
worshipped him there for three months. I am that Kshatriya king." . 

XIII. Story of Padmottara, When the Lord was passing throi^ 
the highway of S'r&vasti a young lady with her little boy stoed' 
on the roadside to behold him. When he came near her, the little 
threw a lotus to him, and the lotos immediately assumed the sice of a cabh* 
wheel, and, rising in the air, formed an umbrella over the Iwad of ^ 
Lord. " This lad," said the Lord to Ananda, " will enjoy all the plaaitjli 
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of the woild for a thousand kalpas, and then become a Fratjrak Buddha 
under the name of Fadmottara." 

XIY. Story of Chaitdra. This story occurs in the AvadinS' 
s'ataka (story LII), but the substance of it as given on p. 82, is in- 
correct in some important particulars. The youtb went to the Lord with 
Aiift thnpip«j»da only once, and, on return home, fell ill of fever, and died. 
On his death he repaired to heaven, but, longing to visit the Lord again, 
came down, and saw his father crying with his corpse on his lap. Appear- 
ing before his &ther in the garb of a pshi, he asked him why he held 
the corpse in his lap instead of cremating it? The Brfihmai^ said, “ this is 
the body of my only son, and 1 want it to be revived.” Chandra replied, 
** Were you to cry continuously for a thousand years, it still cannot revive. 
Were the sun to rise towards the West, were fire to be as cold as 
ice, were fishes to dwell on the crests of mountains, still the corpse will 
not regain its life. If you wish for your son's welfare, go and bum his 
bjdy, and throw his bones into the river Ganges.” The Br&hman could 
not, however, be induced to do as he was told. Chandra, thereupon, 
«BBnmod the shape of a Deva, and gave an account of what had hap- 
pened to him, and advised his father to dispose of the corpse, and betake 
to the asylum of the Three Jewels whereby be would be translated to 
heaven, and there enjoy the society of his son. The Chandra of the 
story was afterwards born as S'fikya. Anecdotes of this person occur 
on pp. 14, 96 and 279. 

XY. Story of Sugandhi, Sugandhi, son of a merchant of Kapila- 
VBstn, and noted for having the aroma of the lotus and sandal-wood on 
his body, came to the Lord in the Nyagrodba monastery, and was ordained 
an Arhat. On being asked the reason of this sudden exaltation, the 
Lord said, “ this youth had, in a former life, worshipped the chaitya of 
Yipas'yi, and anointed it with aromatic oil, and through the merit thereof 
he has the aroma on his body, and has been so exalted.” 

XYI. Story of Supriyd. Anitbapindada had a daughter, named 
Supriya. Immediately after her birth she looked up towards her mother, 
and recited a g^tha to the effect that gifts should be given in profusion to 
Buddhists and Cbampaka flowers should be strewed on sacred places. Her 
father did as she wished. Afterwards, the instructions of a saint who came 
for alms to her father’s house, made a deep impression on her mind in her 
early girlhood. She had, moreover, the faculty of reosllin|; to ii^ind the 
events of her former existences. On her 7tb year she obtained the permission 
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of her pannti to become a nan, and Gaatam(, by order of the Lord, ordabed 
her. Soon after, a famine brealdog ont, the Lord directed hia fcUoriiam 
to seek the charity of Sapriyfi. She herself begged alms from poor 
householders, and relieved the distress of all suffering people. Three 
months after, when the Lord was proceeding from S'rsvasti to I^ja> 
gfiha, he arrived at the middle of a forest where no food of any kind 
could be had. Supriyd, seeing that the followers of the Lord would be 
put to great distress, held forth her alms-bowl, and prayed that if she 
had any stock of former good deeds it should help her by filling her 
bowl with food. A forest divinity heard her prayer, and filled her bowl 
with nectar, with which she entertained the Lord and his followers. 
Her good deeds now sufficed to raise her to the rank of an Arhat, the 
adorer of gods. In explaining nhy he raised her to the rank of an 
Arhat, the Lord said , " formerly in the time of the Lord Kas'yapa, a maid- 
servant, in the city of Benares, was carrying some cakes for her master, 
but, meeting X&s'yapa on the way on his begging excursion, gave him the 
cakes intended for her master. The Lord converted her, and for ten 
thousand years afterwards she had bestowed alms to Buddhists. That 
maid-servant has now been bom as Supriya.” 

XVII. Story of Stmana. There lived at S'ravasti a merchant, 
who had successively lost three sons immediately after their birth. He 
once invited a S'ramana of the name of Aniraddha, and, after entertain- 
ing him with every mark of respect, prayed that he may have a son who 
should not die so early, promising that if the boy lived up to the 
7th year he would present him to his guest. The bWcing of fbe 
saint fulfilled the prayer, and the new-born boy was named Sumanfi, and 
on his 7th year he was given away to Aniruddha, who made him a 
Bbikshn, and ultimately an Arhat. One day Aniruddha asked the yontb 
to bring same water for his drink. Sumani went to the river, filled 
his pitcher and, rising aloft, came by an aerial passage to serve the water, 
then, carrying the pitcher in his hand, be flew high in the air and, follow- 
« ing his aerial course, came to the Jetavana grove where the Lord then 
sojourned. The Bhikshus were struck with wonder at the sight, 
enquired about the history of this remarkable personage. The Lord 
" when the Lord Vipas'yi dwelt at Bandhumati, there lived a rich menffimt 
who, in his old age, seeing death imminent, worshipped the Lend, aiid 
prayed that he may be blessed with the absolute knowledge. Unit 
is now born as Sumant." 



Btoirg if Stkaviraka. Then lived at Edjlgriha a vieh 
. hoDseholder, whose Wife did not^ on the tenth month of her pto^nanof, 
bring forth a child. She ‘conceived ten times afterwards, and brought 
forth ten sons, but her first conception remained in her Womb. On 
her death, long after, her relatives proposed to open her belly to see 
what had become of her first conception. The Lord, with his followers, 
came to see the wonder, and lo 1 when the womb was opened, there 
appeared an emaciated little dwarf, with his body covered with grey 
hairs, ensconced in the womb. The dwarf saluted the Lord and said, 
** None of you should use harsh words against your parents and teachers ; 
1 did so, and have suffered for sixty years, confined in a noisome place." 
The Lord named him Sthaviraka “ the old one." Hie father took him home 
and nursed him, and in a short time he grew up to a handsome man. On 
his 70th year he gfot himself ordained by the Lord, and became an Arhat. 
In explanation of the question why Sthaviraka had remained so long in 
the womb, the Lord said, “ in the time of Jinendra Kds'yapa, a disciple 
of one Sthavira asked his tutor to go with him to Benares to behold a 
festival; the tutor declined, whereupon the pupil said, 'well, then, I 
must go alone, and you may remain here like an embryo in the womb.' 
That reproachful speech brought this punishment, for that pupil of 
yore, is the Sthaviraka before us." 

XIX. Story of S rimatl. King Yimbisara had once given a hand* 
some palace, named Jyotishka, to one of his sons, whereupon another, 
named Aj&tas'atru, felt very much aggrieved, and, through the instiga* 
tion of his friend Devadatta, killed his father, and himself became king. 
Subsequently, when out on a hunting expedition in a forest, he received 
salutary instruction from a S'rama^a, and touched thereby, repairing to 
the Lord S'&kya Sinha, repented of his sins, performed the purifying fast 
of Poshadha, and became a follower of Buddha. In explanation of the 
reason why Yimbisdra fell under the hands of his own son, the Lord said, 
Yimbisdra in a former life was a banker of Benares. Seeing a Pratyak 
Buddha in the way he had said, "these bald-pated vagabonds should have 
their feet decorticated with a razor," and that sin led to his feet being 
amputated by his son. He further stated that this Ajatas'atru was at first 
a great enemy of Buddhism. He did everything to thwart the true reUg^on. 
l%rough rile instigation of his friend Devadatta, he issued a proclamation 
that he would behead every person and escheat his property who 
evhioed any regard for Buddhism or Buddhists. Once a lady, Ttmrg 
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a stupa covered witii dost, had it Bwq>t, and the news ef thli act 
being Inronght to Aj&tas'atra he ordered her immediate deca|ntation>via4 
the order was*carried oat. The spirit of the ladj was transferred. |o 
heaven and, in her divine form, she came and worshipped the Lord. 

XX. Story of Aj&tai'aMo eonveraion. The snbjects of Aj&ta* 

s'atra rose against him for his opposition to Bnddhism, and, other means 
failing, he felt obliged to betake to the asylum of the Lord to save his 
kingdom. Avadana-sataba, story XVI. « 

XXI. Stoty of Bhanapala, Oiven in Avad&naVataka, story 
XXXIII, p. 27. 

XXII. story of Sha4adanta. Brahmadatta, anxious to destroy 
the credit of the Lord, consulted some wicked people, and induced them 
to depute to the Lord a young handsome woman, who should tell him 
that the embryo in her womb was due to him, and he should provide for the 
maintenance of herself and for the child about to be bom. They soon 
found a woman ready to undertake this mission, tied a wooden bowl on her 
belly, dressed her up, and sent her to the Lord. She appeared before tiie 
Lord when he was seated amidst his followers, and made her request. 
At this juncture Indra, perceiving the mischief in contemplation, sent two 
mice to get within her dress, and to cut the fastening^ of the woodmi 
bowl. When the woman stood up to give emphasis to her claims, 
down dropped the unfastened bowl, and she was put to great shame. 
She cried loud, and begged that she may be at once burnt on a pyre. 
The Lord said, “ this woman was inimical to me in a former life. There 
lived on the southern scarp of the Himalayas a six-tusked king elephant 
who had two wives, Bhadr& and Subhadrd ; Bhadra once saw her rival 
decorated with golden lotuses by her lord, and resolved to avenge herself. 
She repaired to a forest, worshipped an old saint, and prayed that rite 
may, in her next birth, have the faculty of recalling to her mind the events 
of her former lives, and, becoming a queen, may enjoy life seated on « 
throne made of ivory from the tusks of a six-tusked elephant. Her prayer 
was granted, and she cast herself headlong from the edge of a preeiiMce^ 
and killed herself. She was then bom as the daughter oS. KhanaUta, imd 
married to Brahmadatta. When she had won the affection of her letdl, 
she desired that a throne may be made for her of the ivory of a six-to^Eil 
elephant that lived on the Him&laya. The king deputed a hunter to 

the ivory, and the hunter, assuming the garb of a Bhikshu, appeared belpre 
the king elej^umt, whi<di lived amidst 500 other elephants. The ol s phinrt. 
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seeing that he was a Bhikshu^ received him with respect^ and enquired the 
object of his mission. The hunter confessed what he wanted, atd pleaded 
his poverty for the repulsive work he had undertaken. • The elephant, 
pitied his poverty, and, knocking his tusks against a rock, broke them, 
and gave them to him. Thus was the vow realized. I am that king 
elephant, and this woman, the daughter of a Tirthika, was that Bhadr&.’^ 

XXIII. Story of Kavikum&ra. See page 102. 

XXIV. Story of Kritajna. When the Lord was once dwelling in 
the Jetavana grove at S'ravasti, Devadatta, intent on destroying the 
Lord, repaired to that place, and, standing before him, prepared to carry 
out his intention, when the fire of the Lord^s benevolence enveloped him, 
and burnt him down to ashes. The Lord, beholding him in hell-fire, 
related the following story : There lived in the town of Ratighosha two 
brothers, one grateful, the other ungrateful. The former gave away 
a deal of his self-acquired wealth in charity, and started on a commercial 
voyage. His brother followed him. Their speculations proved highly 
successful, but, on the return voyage, the vessel of the two brothers 
encountered a hurricane, and was lost. Eritajna, the grateful, seeing his 
brother drowning, dragged him out, and, taking him on his back, swam 
to the shore with the help of a plank. He was greatly exhausted. His 
brother now revived, and, seeing that he had some precious jewels tied 
in his cloth, blinded him, and carried away the jewels. A kind merchant 
helped the now blinded man to come to the suburbs of Batighosha, where 
he left him in the hut of a cow-keeper, and departed. The poor blind man 
bad no wish to go home, so he lived on the charity of the cowherd. One 
day, the king's daughter, Janakalyani by name, saw him, and fell in love 
with him. She married him, and nursed him, and brought him round. 
One day she was late in bringing him food, whereupon he accused her 
of inconstancy. She protested and said, I know none but you, and 
should I be truthful and chaste, the merit thereof should restore one of 
your eyes.^’ No sooner was this said, then one of his eyes opened, radiant 
like a lotus. The man was gratified, and said, though my ungrateful 
brother deprived me of my eyesight, I bear no ill-will against him, and 
if this be true, that truth should restore me my second eye.^^ The second 
eye immediately opened as the first, and the happy couple returned to the 
palace, and the youth was anointed vice-king. The ungrateful brother, 
hearing of this, came to conciliate his brother, but, no sooner he stood 
before the gratefnl one, than he felt a fire burning within him. He cried 
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oat 'I am bnrntj I am burnt/ and fell into bell-fire. ''That' gratefnl 
one'^ said the Lord^ " is m jselfj and the ungrateful one Devadatta.'^ 

XXV. Story of Ajdtas'atru^s conversion. (Another version.) In 
course of time Aj&tas'atru was afflicted with leprosy. His body was full 
of rotting sores^ covered with noisome matter^ and horribly stinking; hb 
friends forsook him^ and even his wife and children could not approach him. 
He groaned much^ and^ repenting of his sins^ sought the asylum of the 
Lord. The Lord pitied him^ and deputed LokesVara Bodhisattva for his 
conversion. LokesVara recommenced the Uposhadha fast^ and dilated on 
its merits. Aj^taeTatru faithfully performed the fast, took the shelter 
of the Three Jewels, and, becoming a Buddhist, disseminated that religion 
of the Lord in his kingdom. 

XXVI. JPraite of the Uposhadha fast. See ante^ p. S65. 
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No. A, 8. 

DIVYi^VADXNA-MALi^. 

I 

Subsianoe, yellow Nepalese paper, 17 x 5} inches. Folia, 235, Lines 
on a page, 9. Extent in 41okas, 9,400. Character, Newdii. Appearance, 
old. Date, P Prose. Incorrect. 

A collection of Avadana stories, related when the Lord sojourned 
at S'ravasti in the garden of An&thapindada. There are in it many 
stories, but most of them occur, in some form or other, in other 
Avaddna works. The name of the work does not occur in the Chinese 
Tripithaka. 

Contents. I. Story of Sronahofihar^a. There lived in the village 
of Vas^ava a rich householder who had born unto him a son with a 
jewelled ring in his ear. The boy was named S'ronakotikar^a. On the 
day in which this boy was born Balasena a neighbour, got two sons, 
Ddsaka and Falaka. When S ronakofikarna had grown up, he obtained 
the permission of his parents to proceed on a commercial tour in company 
with five hundred other commercial travellers. When returning home 
after a successful mission, he missed the company of his fellow travellers, 
and lost his way in the midst of an awful forest. Oppressed by thirst, 
he roamed about in quest of water, and at last came to a village inhabi- 
ted by hobgoblins. These beings had enormous bellies, mouths not 
bigger than pin-holes, and bodies covered with hair. On being asked 
the cause of their misfortune, they said, For twelve long years we have 
searched for water and have not yet got it. We were once men of Jambu- 
dvipa, but, never having given any alms from our birth to our last day, 
we are doomed to this condition/^ Leaving their place, S ronakotikar^a 
proceeded further, and at vesper came to a spot where he saw a man seated 
in a pavilion, and surrounded by four Apsaras maidens. This man 
received him kindly, entertained him hospitably, and allowed him to 
remain there for the night. Bising from his bed early in the morning^ 
S^rojgiakotikarna found that the pavilion had vanished, and the man was 
being torn to pieces by the four Apsarases who had assumed the form 
of brindled dogs. At nightfall the scene changed again ; the pavilion 
re-appeared, and the man was seen dallying with the celestial maidens. 
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On enquiring into the cause of these sudden transformations^ the man 
said^ In my last existence I was a butcher, and would daily slaughter 
sheep and sell the meat, but at night I used to go to the saint Mahi« 
k/ity&yana, and listen to his discourses and act according to his instruction ; 
hence it is that I am mangled during the daytime, and allowed to enjoy 
at night. My sou is now carrying on our family profession in the 
village of Vasava. Pray, tell him •what you have seen, and try to 
restrain him from his profession; induce him to go to Mahak^itydyana 
and offer him an alms-bowl for my redemption. S'ronakotikarna 
promised to do as desired, and then retired. 

Next morning he came to a place where he saw a pavilion in which a 
man was enjoying the company of celestial damsels. At nightfall the 
pavilion disappeared, and the damsels assumed the shape of a monster 
centij)ede, which held the man in its embrace and stung him colitinHOUsIy. 
When the sun rose the scene changed as before, and the man explained 
the occurrence by saying that in his preceding life he was a dissolute 
Brahman at Vasava ; he used to spend his nights with prostitutes, and 
devote the daytime to the service of Mahakatyfiyana, and hence his diurnaT 
enjoyment, and nocturnal suffering. He added, Pray, tell my son that 
you have seen his father in his suffering, and that his father^s earnest 
request is, that he should abstain from prostitution. Should he listen 
to you, pray, tell him to dig out from under our Agnishtoma altar 
a pitcher full of gold, and always offer alms to Maliakatyayana.” 

Proceeding on, S'ronakotikarna saw a lady seated on a bedstead in a 
pavilion, and four hobgoblins tied to the foot of the bedstead. When the 
hobgoblins were let loose to feed, one of them began to chew iron 
bullets, the second eat chaff, the third began to munch her own flesh, and 
the last appeared engaged on feasting on blood and pus. Ou enquiring of 
the cause, the lady said, “ the one who is eating chuff is my daughter-in- 
law; the next who is eating iron bullets is my husband ; the third who is 
eating her own flesh is my maid-smwant, and the fourth who is eating 
*blood and pus is my daughter. At a festival I prepared rich viandsj ^ 
and gave them first to Katyayuna and S ramanas and then to Devas ^ 
and Brahmanas. Coming to know this, my husband, in great wrat^ 
said, * Why don^t these bald-pated wretches eat iron bullets ?' and thk 
is his punishment. Once, a relative of mine sent me some cak^j 
my daughter-in-law eat them, and showed me only the veseel in 
which they had been sent, therefore is she made to feed on 

au 
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Ag^in^ once I prepared some cakes^ and sent them through my daughter 
to a relative ; she eat the cakes in the way, and gave the vessel to my 
relative, and when my relative sent me word, how it was that I had 
sent her only a pot ? my daughter said, ^ You then must have eaten 
the cakes and sent the pot/ Hence is she doomed to live on pus and 
blood. (The offence of the maid-servant is not related in the MS.) 
At the time when these offences •were committed I expressed a wish 
that I may be permitted to see their retribution, and hence I see it 
now. You are going to Vasava, pray, tell my only wilful daughter 
living there that you have seen her parents, and the punishment, they 
were under ; advise her in my name that she should abstain from sin. 
There are buried in my father^s room four iron chests full of golden 
ornaments. Let her take them out, enjoy them, and offer proper 
presents to Katyayana on behalf of me.^^ S'ronakotikarna lived at her 
place for twelve years, and was at last sent to Vasava by the lady in her 
own vehicle. 

Arriving at his native village, S'ronakotikarna first repaired to the 
hermitage of Mahakatyayana, and paid him his respects. Then he 
went to execute the commissions he had received in the wilderness, 
and at last returned home to the great joy of his sorrowing family. His 
narrative of what he had seen in his travels wrought a change in the 
mind of his son, who, no longer willing to reniiiin at home, became a 
Bliikshu, and prevailed on his father to betake to the hermitage. The 
father was ordained an Arhat. In accounting for tlie conversions, the 
Lord said that in former times there lived at Benares the great saint 
Kas'yapa to whose memory king Kriki had erected a chaitya. This 
chaitya was neglected and allowed to go to ruin during the reign of that 
king^s son, but repaired by a merchant named Vanijyakara, and that 
merchant was now born as S'ronakotikarna. 

11. Stor^ of Purna, There lived at the village of Surpdraka a 
merchant named Bhava who had three sons, Bhavila, BliavatratA, and 
Bhavanandi. When Bhava, was very ill, his wife and children neglected* 
him on account of his habitual roughness of speech, but a slave-girl 
tended him, obtained medical aid, and restored him to his wonted health. 
Bhava was greatly overcome by her kindness, and got by her a child named 
Purna. When Bhava died, Bhavatrdta and Bhavanandi proposed that 
all the family estate on land and at home should make one share, all that 
waj on water or in foreign countries another, and Pur^a the third. 
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Bhavila remonstrated against this scheme of partition^ urging that 
Pdr^a was a son of their father^ and should have a share. The other 
brothers, however, would not assent to this, as Purna was slave-born 
and, being himself property, could not claim a share of the patrimony. 
The law being on their side, the original scheme had to be accepted, and 
Bhavila took Purna for his share. The two younger brothers then 
expelled from the paternal homestead the eldest and his family, who had 
to seek shelter in the house of a relation. 

Driven away from home, Bliavila and his family were in great 
distress, and one morning, the children crying for breakfast, Purna took 
a masha of gold and went to the market to procure some. On the sea- 
shore he met a man trembling from a drowning he had had in the sea and 
watching a raft of logs. Knowing the logs to be of Gosirsha sandal- 
wood, he purchased the lot from the stranger for five hundred KarshS- 
panxs, and immediately after sold one of the logs for a thousand. With 
the money so obtained he placed iiis inasler^s family in Ciunfort. Soon 
after, physicians having recommended an ernolient of G sir.sha sandal- 
wood to the king of the place to relieve him of the burning he was 
suffering from a high fever, Purna sold anotlier log for a like sum. 
Cured of his fever, the king, thinking that it was unbecoming that the 
royal stores should not possess so valuable a remedy and it should be 
obtainable in the house of a poor man, ortlered the wiiole lot to be 
purchased. Tliis was done at a cost of three liuiulred thousand gold 
pieces. Thus enriched, Piirna continued to trade, travelling from place to 
place, and amassed great wealtli. At lust he surrendered the whole of his 
property to his master, and, having repaired to the Li»rd, got himself 
ordained. Subsequently he retired to a place called SVonapurantaka, to 
abide there. The people of that place were very rude and vain, but Purna, 
by his mildness, wisdom and assiduity, soon overcame them, made tliein 
resign Indra and the other Hindu gods to which they were attached, 
and betake to the fold of the Lord. About tliis time, Bhavila had 
gone in quest of Gos'irsha sandal -wood, and had employed five hundred 
labourers to fell the wood. A Yaksha who dwelt in that forest 
was offended at this, and created a hurricane to drown the ship ia 
which Bhavila had come there. Bhavila cried in great distress for 
the succour of Purna, and Purna, coming to know of it through 
the medium of a god, flew to tlie place through the air, got the 
storm pacified, and obtained the permission of the Yaksha to carry 
away the wood, lieturuing with his brother to Surpdraka he caused a 
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pavilion to be erected of that woodj and prayed that the Lord may oome 
and occupy it. The message reached the Lord through the air^ and the 
Lord at once came to the spot^ and gratified the wish of his devotee. He 
tarried there for some time, and by his preachings and discourses converted 
many. lu reply to the question why so pious a man as Purna should 
have been born of a slave girl, the Lord said that in the time of K&syapa 
he had, in a former life, once said of a Bhikshu what slave girrs son is 
this man and for that fault he was doomed to be born of a slave-girl 
for five hundred births. 

III. Siojy of Maitreya. When proceeding to the kingdom of 
Maha the Lord related the following account. On the death of his 
father, Pranada, Mahapranada ruled his country with great severity and 
injustice. Thereupon Tiulra, who was a friend of his father, came to 
him, and advised him to abstain from vice. Mahapranada said, put up 
some sign in my palace to remind me of virtue, and I shall follow it." 
Indra, thereupon, set up in the palace a golden staff, a thousand fathoms 
highland 16 fathoms in girth. In connexion with this, the king 
announced a grand festival, and his uncle As'oka became the adminis- 
trator of charities. People from all parts of the earth assembled to enjoy 
the festival and behold the wonderful staff, neglecting their agricultural 
works. The result was a famine in the country. Disgusted at this, the 
king caused the stuff to be cast into the river Ganges. He who was 
As'oka before,” said tbe Lord, ^^is now Bhangali, the Bhikshu.” 

The Bhikshus asked, when will this staff be rescued ?” The Lord 
said, when the duration of human life will be eighty thousand years, 
a king will be born of the name of S'afikha, and liis wife, Brahmavati, 
will bear him a son of tlie name of Maitreya. This Maitreya will be a 
pupil of Bralirnayuh and will himself have eighty hundred pupils. Pour 
great kings will recover this staff and present it to Safikha, who will 
give it to Brahmayuh. Brahradyiih will give it to Maitreya, and Maitreya 
will present it to his pupils, who will divide it among themselves. When 
Maitreya will behold this partition, be will retire from the world and,* 
attaining the perfect knowledge, become a Buddha. Him will follow 
S'afikha, his family and eighteen hundred chiefs, as also the family of 
Maitreya. Maitreya, followed by this retinue, will repair to the Quru- 
p&daka bill, and there, taking up a bow of Kasyapa with his right hand 
and placing it in the left, impart instruction in tlie true religion.” 

In reply to tbe query, through what merit will Maitreya be- 
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come a Buddha^ the Lord said| that in the*midd1e cotintrj there 
a king of the name of Vfisava. He was strictly just and religions^ 
his country prospered. A king of the north country, Dhanasammata, 
envied this prosperity, and came down with a large army to plunder 
the wealth of the people. Vasava went forth to meet him, and the 
posing armies were encamped on the opposites sides of the river Ganges. 
At this juncture the great Buddha Ratnas'ikhi came to the place, and 
took bis station on the bank of the river, and Indra and other gods 
came to worship him. Seeing this, Dhanasammata made j^ace with 
Yasava and retired to his country. Vasava worshipped the Lord, and 
prayed that he may become an imperial sovereign. The blessing was 
granted, but it was to be effectual when human life would extend 
to eighty thousand years. Dhanasammata also worshipped the Lord^ 
and prayed that he may become a moral ruler of mankind, and this too 
was granted on a similar condition. This Vasava'^, said the Lord, 

will be S'ankha, and Dhanasammata, Maitreya.^^ 

lY. Story of Svagata. There lived on the S'is'umara hill a rich 
househ older, named Buddha. He gave his daughter Rupini to the son of 
Anathapindada. His wife then bore him a son named Svagata. From 
the day the son was conceived, he suffered grievous misfortunes. 
When his son grew up he died j his house and bis trading vessels and his 
corn stores were destroyed by fire. Svagata tried to obtain Ins sustenance 
by begging, but none would give him alms. So at last, he sought the 
protection of his sister^s husband. He reached his destination on the 
very day on which Anathapindada had invited the Lord and his retinue. 
Eating of the remnant of food on the Lord's plate his mind was purified, 
and he was soon after ordained an Arhat. He then retired to his native 
place, and converted thousands. 

To satisfy the curiosity of his audience the Lord said that 
formerly there lived a rich householder named Karvafaka. He was 
once in his garden with his family, relatives, and friends when a 
lean, weak, emaciated Pratyak Buddha entered the place in quest of alms. 
Karvataka ordered his men to expel the intruder, but none obeyed hia 
orders. He then himself seized the saint by the neck, and shoved him 
out. The poor beggar, weak as he was, sat down, and began to pray 
for the welfare of Karvataka. This surprised the householder, and he 
prayed for pardon. It was immediately granted, and a blessing Was 
also added that in a future life he would become a saint. That 
is now bom Svagata. 
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j V. S^ory of JDAamarucAi. Given in the Bodhisattvavadfina- 
kalpalata^ p. 71. 

VI. Slory of 8%ilgliarah%hita. Ditto, p. 64. 

VII. Story of Kanaltamruj^i. The text is here defective and the 
•tory breaks oS after a few lines. The opening lines refer to a famine. 

VIII. Story of Chan d rap rabha Bodhisattm. When the Lord was 
on the Gfidhrakuta hill, Maiidgalyayana, son of Sari, vanished like a 
fire when the fuel had been burnt out. The Bhikshus asked the Lord 
if this was his final deliverance, or the lot which his forefathers had been 
destined to ? The Lord said, MaudgalySyana had obtained final deliver- . 
ance and not the lot of his forefathers, and then recounted the former 
history of the departed hermit. At a remote period tljerc lived in the 
city of Bhadras'ild a king named Chandraprabha lie had established an 
alms-house at each of the four principal gates, of the city, and proclaimed 
that he would give whatever was asked of him. Thousands over thousands 
flocked at the gates, and got what they wanted, when at last a wicked 
Brahman, named Rtidrakslia, came and asked the king’s head. Offers were 
made to him of untold wealth, but he would have nothing but the head. 
The king said, take then the best member of my body,’^ and removed 
his crown for the beggar. The sight was horrifying to the two principal 
ministers, Mahacliandra and Mahidhara, who fell down in a fit and 
died immediately. The beggar, seeing the company before him, and the 
feeling of rage and despair they displayed at his reque.st, discreetly said 
that the king should retire alone to a private garden where he could be 
decapitated, but no witness should be present. Tiie king assented, retired 
to his garden, closed its doors, and then recited a mantra, saying, “ it is 
not for a kingdom, or for an empire, or for heaven, or for enjoyment, or 
for Brahmahood that I give away iny head to a Brahman ; I do so for the 
absolute Bodhi knowledge, acquiring which I may control th«r uncontrolla- 
ble, restrain the unrestrainable, redeem the C(»ndemned, and quench the 
unquenchable. May my remains be preserved in a chaitya !” He then 
tied himself to a champaka tree, and ordered the beggar to do as he 
listed. The Brahman decapitated him, took the head, and ran away. 
The Lord said/ ^Hhe town which formerly was Bhadras'ilS is now 
called Takshasila. He who was king Chandraprabha is now myself ; 
the two ministers are now Sariputra and Maudgalyayana ;* and 
Budr&ksha, the beggar Br&hman, is Devadatta.’^ 

* Sirf had seven sons of whom Upatishya alia$ Maudgalyayana was a favourite disdplo 
of Bod^. I cannot make out the proper name of the second. Sari2)utra is obviously 
an epithet meaning, son of Sari. cy. pp. 45 and 14S. 
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IX. Sfory of Panchhaka. A Brfibmai;^ was one day seated in a 
very sorrowful mood^ with one of his cheeks resting on his palm. An 
old woman asked him the cause. The Br&hman told her his wife was 
enciente^ and expected to be delivered soon, and as all his former 
sons had died immediately after birth, he expected the same calamity 
soon. The woman said, '^send for me when she is about to be confined, 
and I will help yon.” On the day of delivery the old woman came, 
helped . the patient, took the male child in her arms, filled his mouth 
with butter, covered it with a white cloth, and, handing him to a maid- 
servant, said, “take this child to the market place, and, standing on the 
crossing, say to every Brahman or S'ramana you meet, ^ this child 
salutes you ’ When the sun sets bring him back.” This was done, and 
the child lived. He was named MahSpanchhaka. A second son was 
born, and he was saved in the same way. His name was Panchhaka. 
After the death of the Brahman, Mahapanchhaka became a hermit, and 
was soon raised to the rank of an Arhat. Panchhaka was a stupid 
youth and could learn nothing, so his brother expelled him from the 
monastery, and he sat crying on the roadside. The Lord met him in 
this condition, directed a hermit to instruct him, and soon after ordained 
him an Arhat. 

To explain the reason for this sudden transformation, the Lord 
related the following stories. There liveil in a market town a rich merchant 
who had an only infant sou. Being required to proceed to a distant 
country on business, he deposited the bulk of his property in the custody 
of a friend, and, leaving only a small sum of money with his wife to 
meet household expenses during his al>sence, went away. He died 
out at sea, and his wife had great difficulty in bringing up her child. 
When the child had grown up to man^s age, he went to his father^s 
friend to beg assistance. The friend said, “he who has manly deter- 
mination can help himself with that dead mouse ; he begs no one^s 
help.” The young man, being high spirited, felt deeply the force of the 
rebuke, and, taking up the dead mouse which was lying there and to 
which reference had been made, went away. While standing at the 
market-place with the dead mouse in his hand, a cat belonging to a shop- 
keeper pounced on the mouse, and carried it away. The shopkeeper gave 
him a quantity of kidney beans {mAska) as the price of the moose* 
The youth parched the beans on a fire, took a pitcher of cool, dear water, 
and placed himself in the way by which some wood cutters returned 
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from their daily work in a forest. The wood*cutters were greatly pleased 
‘Cl p^ith the refreshment at hand. Each took a handful of the parched beans 
and a draught of cold water, and gave the youth a piece of wood in return. 
Apart of the wood so acquired was sold, and with the proceeds fresh beans 
were purchased, and parclied,and the refreshment was taken to the wood- 
cutters as on the preceding day. In a short time the youth acquired 
enough wood to set up a fuel shop, and that proving lucrative, he had soon 
the means of trading on more precious articles. Prospering daily, he at 
last became a rich merchant; but the humble means of his first venture 
was known to his neighbours, and they always called him MaMka-hai- , 
ranyaha, or “ mouse gold,^’ and he wanted one day to pay ofiE his debt 
regarding the mouse. He got four golden mice to be made, filled them 
with jewels, and, appearing before his father’s friend, said here is the 
equivalent of the dead mouse you had lent, together with interest for the 
use of your capital.” The friend, not to be outdone in generosity by the 
youth, said, ^^here is the wealth that your father had deposited with me. 
Take it, and, as a reward for your manly determination and perseverance, 
I bestow on you my only daughter.” The friend was the Lord in a for- 
mer birth, and Panchhuka the youth. 

In another birth Panchhaka was, under the name of Tripita, a pupil 
of Kas'yapa. He was proud and did not recite the Gathas. In another 
existence he was a seller of hog’s flesh. One day when ferrying across a 
river to a market, his boat was swamped, and he was carried away by 
the stream to a hermitage where five hundred Prutyak Buddhas resided. 
One of the saints rescued him from tl)e river and revived him. He 
lived long with the saints and became a hermit. 

On one occasion a Jivaka invited the Lord and his retinue to a 
sumptuous repast, but did not include Panchhaka in his list of guests. 
The Lord pointed out the omission, and it was rectified. When the 
guests arrived, the Jivaka did not offer welcome to Panchhaka, nor did 
he assign him a seat at the repast. The Lord noticed this and, instead of 
giving his plate to A'nanda, as usual, offered it to Panchhaka. Panchhaka 
prepared a miraculous seat on the air, and seated thereon, stretclied out his 
baud like the trunk of an elephant to receive the plate. Surprised at 
this miracle the Jivaka fell at bis feet, and begged to be pardoned. Tbe 
Lord said, this is not the first time that this Jivaka has begged pardon of 
Panchhaka. In times of yore a horse dealer was passing by a village when 
one of his mares delivered a foal, the sight of which made his horses 
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idbigh loudly. This he took to be an inauspicious omen, and gave a^way 
the foal to a potter. He then went to king Brahmadatta, and offered 
him his horses for sale. The king wanted a horse with particular 
marks on it, and this could not be found. The dealer then said, the 
foal I have given to the potter has such marks.^^ The potter sold the 
foal for a hundred thousand pieces of gold. One day the king rode this 
foal and went out of the city to his garden, where he was soon after 
Surrounded by a band of rebels. The king mounted the foal and wanted 
to escape, but the road was besieged by enemies, and he could not go i 
the foal, thereupon, swam across a river and saved him. The dealer, 
doming to know of this, fell at the feet of the foal and begged his pardon. 
That foal was Panchhnka, and the dealer the Jivaka. 

X. Story of Sydmtivati. When the Lord was at Kulm^shadamya, 
a hermit of the name of Makandika offered him his daughter Anupama 
to marry, but the Lord declined. An old man then advanced and offered 
to take the girl, but the father declined. The Lord said, “ this is not 
the first time I have declined to take her,^^ and related the following 
story, formerly a blacksmith had resolved to give his daughter to the 
most proficient in his art, when a youth came to him and became his 
apprentice, and soon excelled him in art, but declined to receive the 
daughter when offered. The Lord was the youth and the blacksmith 
Makandika. 

To explain why the offer of the old man was declined, the Lord 
related with slight variations the story of Sinbala as given on 
pp. 96, 97. The story then runs that after the refusal, Makandika 
went to Kaus'ambi, and gave his daughter to king Udayana, and 
himself became the king^s chief minister. When the king had 
once gone out on an expedition against an enemy, Anupam& set 
fire to the inner apartments, which destroyed her five hundred rivals 
including the chief queen Sydmavati. On Udayana asking the Lord 
the history of these five hundred wives, the lord said, formerly 
jring Brahmadatta, of Benares, had five hundred wives. One day 
these ladies had gone to. a garden for recreation. Bathing in an adjoin* 
ing river they felt cold, and the chief queen, seeing a hut on the bank, 
ordered her maid to set fire to it, so that she may have a good blazing 
tire to warm herself. The maid reported that the hut belonged to a 
hermit. But the queen did not care for this, and insisted upon her order 
being carried out, and her companions supported her. The hut was 
accordingly burnt. The hermit escaped from the hut, and, riding high 
40 
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in the air blessed her^ whereupon thqr all begged that they may be duly 
panished for their sins^ but after that th^ may obtain the absolute 
knowledge. Syaipavati and her companions were those ladies of yore. 

XL Story of Nania or Kaua^idya’^viryota'aha Avadana. INanda, 
the son of a rich merchant^ became a cripple in his youth. His 
Ssmily priest^ Pdra^a^ tried his utmost to cure him^ but failed. 
At last the Lord, hearing of his utter inability to rise from 
his bed^ came to see him^ when lol the youth jumped out of 
his bed to offer him welcome. The visit cured him completely, and he 
started for Ceylon on a mercantile mission. On his return after a 
successful voyage, he invited the Ijord, and offered him and his followers 
rich presents, praying at the same time that he may in a future life 
become a Buddha. The prayer was granted. 

XII. Dadhipa Avadana. This is a new name for the story of 
Chandana given on pp. 198-9. 

XIII. Story of the merchant* e wife or ChaTcra Avadana. Given 
in the Avadana-s'ataka. Story XXIII, ante, p. 25. 

XIV. Story of Vitas^oha or Viioka Avadana. Given in tl^ As^oka 
Avadana, cmie, p. 6. 

XV. 8tory of Ae'oha or Ae^oha Avaddna. Given in the Asbka 
Avaddna, ante, p. 6. 

XVI. Story (f Manichuda or Mat^ichuddvaddna. Given on p. 162. 

XVII. Story of Sudhanahumdra. Given in the Bodbisattvavadana« 
kalpalata, of. p. 626. 

XVIII. Story of a poor Brahman or Chhinna-hhahta-irdhmana 
Avaddna. When the Lord was proceeding on foot to S'rdvasti, he met 
a poor Brdbmai^ returning from his field with a plough on his shoulders. 
Perceiving that the traveller bore on his person the thirty-two auspicious 
marks, but was oppressed with fatigue, the Brahman brc^ight out from his 
hut a eupful of pure cool water, and offered it to the Lord. The Lord 
ordered it to be cast into an adjoining dried-up, old, neglected well ; and as 
soon as the Br&hma^ did so, the well filled up to the brim with the clearest, 
sweetest cold water. The Lord and his followers refreshed thenaselves with 
this water, and then, preaching the true religion to the Br&hma^, retired. 
The next morning when the Brahmap went to his field, he found it covered 
with waving corn with ears loaded with grains of gold. Wonder- 
struck at the sight of the barl^ which he bad sown the day before 
growing up so rapidly and bearing grains of gold, the poor man went 
to the king, and reported the occurrence. The king caused the crop is 
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be harvested and divided into two equal shares, one for himself and tjia 
other for the cultivator. When the division was made and the shares did^ 
made over to their respective owners, the grains which fell to the lot of 
the king change to ordinary grains of barley. The division was 
repeated again and again for seven times, and every time the king's 
share underwent the wonderful change, and thereupon he ordered the 
whole crop to be given to the cultivator, who spent it in alms and other 
benevolent work. 

XIX. Story of five hundred cultivators or Pai^hhas atakfiskakA- 
vaddna. Proceeding from the hut of the poor Br&hman, the Lord met 
in the way five hundred cultivators, who prayed that they may be at 
once ordained, and were made Arhats. These men in a former life had 
been ordained Bhikshus by K&s'yapa, but they had relapsed into evil 
ways, and therefore had been punished for a long series of generations by 
being made cultivators. 

XX. Story of an agricultural Brahma'^ or Kfishaka-brahmai^* 
Avad&na, This is the story of Chandra as given on p. 298. 

XXI* Story of Eiipavati or Rupavatyavadnna, Once when the 
Lord was at the Jetavana monastery his disciples remarked, how 
wonderful it was that beggars should be the most favoured of all persons 
to the Lord. The Lord replied, it was even so in bis former existences^ 
and then recited the following story in illustration. At Utpalavati in 
the northern country {Uttardpatha), at one time a lady of 

great beauty and highly virtuous disposition, whose name was Bupdvati. 
Once when in a monastery she saw a famished woman confined there and 
that person, under the pangs of hunger, was about to eat her own infant 
son. Having nothing at hand to give, she cut ofE her breasts and gave 
them to the famished woman. On return home she related the circum- 
stance to her husband, who declared that such incomparable virtue 
deserved to be rewarded with the restoration of the busts, and the breasts 
immediately grew up to their natural size. Thereupon S'akra, assuming 
«the form of a Brahman, appeared before her and asked, did you feel 
no hesitation in givingp^away your busts V* 

No,'’ replied she. 

** Why did you do so ?" " To save the life of the child. I long not 
for kingdom, or wealth, or supremacy; I yearn for the absolute knowle^^, 
which would enable me to rescue the fallen, redeem the lost, and restdfO 
mankind to eternal beatitude. I wish therefore to become a man.'' 

The wish was immediately gratified by the blessing of Siskra, aa^ . 



the name of the m^amorphosed lady became Bdpfivata/ and she waf 
elected king of Utpalayati. On her d^ath after a reign of 60 yearp , 
she was born as the son of a merchant^ and was named Chandraprabhfii 
because his beauty outshone that of the moon. When he was eight 
years old^ he went one day to a cremation ground and^ cutting his flesh 
bit by bit, gave it to yultures to feed upon. When he lay helpless, the 
birds plucked out his eyes from their socket, and he died. He was next 
born in that to\yn as the son of a Brahman, named Brahmaprabha oijL 
account of the uuriyalled effulgence of his body. When he attained the 
age of sixteen yeai*s, he retired to a forest and, making a hut there, 
passed bis time in the exercise of the most rigorous asceticism. In the 
neighbourhood of his hut he one day saw a famished tigress which had 
lately brought forth two cubs and was about to eat them. He immediate- 
ly gave his own body to the tigress, and saved the cubs. The tovvn,^^ 
said the Lord, which was Utpalavati before is now PushkaUvata. She 
who was Rdpavati before, is now myself. The woman who was confined in 
the monastery, next became the tigress. Those who were the parents of 
Brahmaprabha next became S'uddhodana and Maya, and the two cubs are 
now Ananda and Bahula.^- 

XXII. Siofy of Kus'a or Kus^a Jdtaha. See ante, p, 110. An 
English translation of the PaU version of this story has been lately 
published. 
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